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PREFACE. 


HE Eighteenth Volume of the Journal of the Trans- 
actions of the VicrortA InstiTUTE is now issued. 

It contains papers by the following authors:— The Rey. 
Ricuarp Conuns, M.A., on ‘“ Buddhism in relation to 
Christianity,” giving the results of the deepest and most 
careful researches as yet made into the history of the times 
when Buddhism took its rise: the author comes to the con- 
clusion that not only are there no grounds for the theory 
advanced by some home and foreign writers—that Christianity 
was, to some extent, a development of Buddhism,—but that 
the intelligent and painstaking student inevitably arrives at 
the fact that, after the rise and spread of Christianity, Buddhist 
writers appropriated some of its characteristics. Mr. Cotrns’s 
position is supported by several authorities on the history of 
Buddhism, including Principal Lrrrner, Ph.D., Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of the Punjab (who, at the meeting at 
. which the paper was read, exhibited photographs of some of 
the ancient Sculptures of India to bear out his statements) ; 
Professor T. W. Ruys Davins, Mr. Hormuzp Rassam, and 


the Rey. S. Cores, M.A. (late of Ceylon), whose remarks 
! b 
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are appended to the paper, and are followed by a short, 
carefully-compiled essay on “Krishna.” Mr. W. Sr. Cap 
Boscawen, on “the Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Era of the 
Jewish Captivity.” Mr. Ernest A. Bupar, M.A., of the 
British Museum, on ‘ Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
based on recently-discovered inscriptions of this King.” 
Sir J. Wititam Dawson, K.C.M.G. F.R.S., on “ Prehis- 
toric Man in Egypt and the Lebanon,” giving the results 
of explorations carried ont in those countries during the 
winter and spring of 1884. The discussion thereon con- 
tains remarks by Sir H. Barsty, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. F-.R.S., 
Professors T. Rurerr Jonzs, F.R.S., W. Warineton Smyta, 
E.R.S., and T: Wittsuine, 1.8. . 7 RA.S- 2 G8.) Ma 
S. R. Parrison, F.G.S., and Dr. Raz, F.R.S.; supple- 
mented by Professor W. Boyp Dawkins’, F.R.S., report 
upon the teeth, bones, and flint implements discovered by 
the author of the paper. Mr. W. P. Jamus, on “‘ Pessimism ”’; 
the Rev. Canon Saumarez Smira, D.D., addmg a commu- 
nication thereon. The Rev. J. Macens Mezto, M.A. 
F.G.S., on ‘the Prehistoric Factory of Flint Implements at 
Spiennes.” Mr. 8S. R. Parrison, F.G.S., on “the Evolution 
of the Pearly Nautilus,” contesting the hypothesis “ that - 
all the differences between life-forms, ancient and modern, 
have arisen from time to time by virtue of ‘ inherent. pro- 
perties.’”? ‘This volume also contains the last paper written 
by the late Lord O’Nuttt, giving a clear description of 
the objections raised against Christianity by one whose 
admirers claim for him the title of leader of Modern Philo- 
sophy. The Rev. J. L. Porter, D.D. LL.D., President of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, a timely paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Science not opposed to the Fundamental Truths 
of Revelation ”?: and, the Rev. H. G. Tomxkins, on ‘‘ Recent 
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> upon which 


Egyptological Research in its Biblical Relation,’ 
Monsieur Navitte has kindly contributed some remarks: and 
the communications appended describe the most important 
results of recent research in Hgypt. ‘I'o these and to others 
who have added to the value of the present volume the best 


thanks of the Members and Associates are due. 


FRANCIS W. H. PETRIE, 
Hon. Sec. and Laitor. 


December, 1884. ‘ 
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ICTORTA INSTITUTE, 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT THE HOUSE OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
Monpay, JUNE 25, 1883. 


Sir H. Barxty, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S., Iv THE CHAIR. 


Sir H. Barxiy, G.C.M.G.—In consequence of our valued President, 
Lord Shaftesbury, being detained by business of a very important character 
at the House of Lords, I have been asked to preside at our Annual Meeting. 
I will not detain you by any remarks, but will ask the Honorary Secretary 
to read the report. 


Capt. F. Perris then read the following Report :— 


Progress of the Institute. 


1. In presenting the Srevenreenta AnnvaL Report, the 
Council desires to state that, in spite of those adverse 
influences affecting all Societies, the Institute’s progress at 
home and abroad continues to be very satisfactory. The 
number of new American members joining does not diminish, 
although the Institute’s American offshoot (which is an inde- 
pendent Society) .is rapidly advancing. In Australia and 
South Africa a system of corresponding local secretaries has 
worked well, and will be extended. 

As regards the Institute’s Philosophical and Scientific 
Investigations, an increasing number of home and foreign 
Members and friends now contribute to enhance their value, 
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and aid the Institute in filling that position which its aims de- 
mand. It exchanges Transactions with many leading London 
Societies, whose Members-—whether in its ranks or not— 
willingly render aid when consulted. 


The adhesion of such men as Pasteur and Wortz, and 
many others at home and abroad, has tended to render 
the Institute more useful ‘at a time when principles which a 
few years ago would have been taken for granted by ninety- 
nine out of every hundred persons, are now all of a sudden 
brought up for discussion, and doubt thrown upon them,”* 
and when it is so important that accurate scientific research 
should be encouraged and insisted upon. 


2. The following is the new list of the Vice-Presidents and 
Council :— : 


President.—The Right Hon, the HARL oF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


Vice-Presidents. 


PHILIP Henry Gosss, Hsq., F.R.S. 
Rev. RoBINSON THORNTON, D.D. 
W. Forsytu, Hsq., Q.C., LL.D. 


Hon. Auditors.—G, CRAWFURD Harrison, Esq. 


Rev. Principal T. P. Bouttrer, LL.D. 
Sir JosepuH Fayrer, K.C.S.1., F.R.S. 
J. EK. Howarp, Esq., F.R.S. 


J. ALLEN, Esq. 


Hon. Treasurer.—W. NowELL WEST, Esq. 
Hon. Sec.—Capt. F. W. H. Perrisz, F.R.S.1L., &c. 


Cowneil. 


Rogwert Baxter, Esq. (Trustee). 
R.N. Fowxer, Esq., M.A., M.P. (Tr.). 
ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR, Esq., M.P. 


E, J. Morsueap, Esq., H.M.C.S. (F.C.) | 
| D. Howarp, Esq., F.C.S. 


ALFRED V. NewTon, Hsq. 
WILLIAM VANNER, Hsq., F.R.M.S. 
8S. D. Wappy, EHsq., Q.C. 


ALFRED J. WoopHousE, Esq., M.R.1., 


F.R.M.S. 
Rev. Principal Ria@, D.D. 
Rey. Prebendary C. A. Row, M.A. 
J, A. FRASER, Esq., M.D., I.G.H. 
H. CapmMan JONES, Hsq., M.A. 
Rey. G. W. Wrtpon, M.A., M.B. 





Rev. W. ArtTHuR, D.D. 


| Rev. Principal J. ANaus, M.A., D.D. 


J. BATEMAN, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
The Master of the CHARTERHOUSE. 


Professor H. A. NricHouson, M.D. 
F, B. Hawxrns, M.D., F.R.S. 
J. F. Bateman, Hsq., F.R.S. 
Sir H. Barxny, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
The BrsHop of BEDFORD. 
Admiral H, D. Grant, C.B, 
Rev. Dr. TREMLETT. 
Surg.-Gen. Gorpon, C.B., M.D. 
H. GuNNING, Esq., M.D., F.B.S.E. 


3. The increase of the Library, especially in regard to 
new works of reference, is considered desirable. 


4. The Council regrets to announce the decease of the 
followime valued supporters of the Institute :— 


* Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., 


M.P, 
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A. Dunlop Anderson, Hsq., A; Rev. C. Bannatyne, M.A., M; 
H. M. Blair, Esq., A; S. R. Bosanquet, Esq., M; Ven. Arch- 
deacon §. P. Boutflower, M.A., M; Rev. J. 8S. Bradshaw, <A; 
G. Brightwen, Esq., M; Rev. Preb. J. W. Brooks, M.A., 
H.0.8.; Captam J. B.\Carey, A; Rev. Professor J. UL. 
Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c., Wf; Rev. R. Daniel, 
D.D., A; Rev. F. Exton, 4; A. Haldane, Esq., M; Rev. J. 
Harrison, D.D,, 4; The Right Hon. Dudley Ryder, Harl of 
Harrowby, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., &c., who long acted as Vice- 
President,with much advantage to the Institute’s interests ; 
Admiral W. Horton, R.N., C.B. (foundation Member); Rev. 
H. R. Huckin, D.D., M; W. H. Ince, Hsq., F.L.8., a member of 
the Council from the commencement, whose many talents and 
high literary attainments were always at the Institute’s ser- 
vice; Rev. Prebendary W. J. Irons, D.D., who took an active 
part in the Institute’s foundation and in contributing to its 
literature; The Right Rev. Bishop Ollivant, D.D.,A; G. 
Maberley, Esq. (Foundation Associate) ; The Very Rev. Dean 
A. Moore, M.A., A; The Right Hon. and Rey. The Lord 
O’Neill, who, taking special interest in the Institute’s work, 
contributed many papers of high value, M; G. Shann, Hsq., 
M.D., M; H. Shersby, Esq., M; His Grace Archbishop 
Tait, D.D., M; The Rev. H. Taylor, M.A., M. 

*,% M, Member ; A. Associate ; H.L.S. Hon. Local Secretary. 


5. The following is a statement of the changes which have 
occurred during the past twelve months :— 








Life Annual 
Members. Associates. Members. Associates. 
Numbers on 8th June, 1882 43 29 330 500 
WARTS? crt svies Recesssece ceases 17 10 
313 490 
Withdrawn ,.,.... OF aR eG FP 14 t 9 S 
RICK OUnseseincssavesvecseevere g( 7 6 ae 
293 A475 
Changes...+++» eaves Preeearotesese 2, —2 
473 
Joined between June 8th, 
1882, and June 21st, 1883 2 26 81 
43 33 319 554 
OF Say, eae eS 
76 873 
x - $s 
OLA Gee em ones wioesceactens 949 


Hon. Foreign Correspondents and Local Secretaries, 71. Total ... 1020 


Finance. 


6. THE EARLY PAYMENT OF THE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTIONS ALWAYS 
CONTRIBUTES TOWARDS THE SUCCESS OF THE YEAR'S WORK; the 
Treasurer’s Balance Sheet for the year ending 31st December, 
1882, audited as usual by two specially qualified unofficial 
members, shows a balance in hand after the payment of every 
liability. The amount invested in the New Three per Cent. 
Annuities is £1,302. 18s. 9d. 


7. The arrears of subscription are now as follows :— 
1874. 1876. 1877. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 


Members ... 1 1 0 2 5 3 9 
Associates ... 0) 0 1 4 7 8 27 
1 L 1 6 12 iu 36 


Meetings. 
Monvay, DrecemBer 4.—“ On Assyrian Inscriptions.” Rev. O. D. Minuzr, 
D.D 


Monpay, January 1.—A Paper on “The Argument from Design in 
Nature, with some Ilustrations from Plants,” by W. P. Jamus, Hsq., 
M.A. 

Monpay, January 15.—Paper by Professor G. G. Sroxss, F.R.S., Luca- 
sian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge. 

Monpay, Frepruary 5.—“Is it possible to know God, being Considera- 
tions on the Unknown and Unknowable of Modern Thought?” by 
the Rev. J. Lias, M.A., late Prof. of Hist. and Mod. Lit. at St. 
David's Coll. 

Monpay, Frepruary 19.—A Paper on “Life and its Manifestations in 
Man and in the Lower Animals,” by Surg.-Gen. C. Gorpon, M.D., 
C.B., Hon. Phys. to the Queen. 

Monpay, Marcu 5.—“ On Certain Definitions of Matter.” J. E. Howarp, 
Ksq., F.R.S. 

Monpay, Marcu 19.—“ Evolution under Control” (a lecture), by C. 
Suitu, Esq., F.G.S. 

Monpay, Aprit 2.—‘ The Arguments in regard to the Descent of Man.” 
Archdeacon BARDSLEY. 

Monpay, Aprit 16.—“ Recent Babylonian Researches,” by Hormuzp 
Rassam, Esq. 

Monpay, May 7.—‘‘ The Teaching of Science not opposed to the Funda- 
mental Truths of Revelation,” by the Rev. J. L. Porrsr, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Monpay, May 21,—“ The Existence of God.” Rey. J. Lias. “Degeneration 
and Evolution,” by Hastines C. Dent, Esq., C.E. (Lecture.) 

Monpay, JuNE 25.—Anniversary (at the Society of Arts’ House). Special 
Paper by the Right Hon. Lord O’Netuu (the late), read by the Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of DErry, 


8. The meetings during this session have been held as 
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usual, and the improvements in the Lecture Room have added 
to the general comfort. 


Publications. 


9, The sixteenth volume of the Journal of Transactions has 
been issued. 

10. Her Majesty the Queen, in consequence of a communi- 
cation from the President, has been graciously pleased to 
accept the volumes of the T'ransactions of the Victoria Insti- 
tute. It is hoped that ere long Her Majesty may become its 
patron. (See Vol. I., p. 31.) 

11. Members and others in many parts of the world have 
written, expressing warm approval of the Institute, and their 
sense of the value of the Journal. (See Part 65, pages 
9 et seq.) The papers and discussions are referred to by 
many as especially useful by reason of their containing 
careful examinations of those questions of Philosophy and 
Science said (by its enemies) to militate against the truth of 
Revelation. 

12. A demand for the Journal has arisen on the part of 
the large Colonial and American Libraries, several have 
purchased complete sets. 

13. Spain is now added to the list of countries in which 
the Transactions are translated. 

14. The Journal is much used by Members and others 
lecturing at home, in India, and the Colonies. 


The People’s Edition. 


15. The People’s Edition of certain of the popularly-written 
papers is highly valued by the general public in England, 
India, and especially in the Colonies (where some bookseller 
agents have now been established) ; but the ‘ Special Fund” 
for this and organizing purposes needs large support, if the 
Institute is to meet present requirements and take advantage 
of present opportunities. 

16. It has been urged that there is a pressing need for 
the Institute, as a Philosophical body, taking up the fol- 
lowing subjects in a manner suitable to the understanding 
of the working and less educated classes, and dealing 
with them in such a way as to meet the errors in modern 
thought now being propagated amongst these classes (See 
Object V.):—I. The existence of a God; II. The Argument 
from Design; III. Man’s Responsibility—Steps are now 
being carefully taken to do this in the most effective way ; 
by securing the aid of authors of the greatest repute, and 
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holding meetings of those who have considered such subjects, 
so that the resulting papers should be of the highest attain- 
able value. The ability of the Institute to carry out the plan, 
however, rests on the support accorded to the “ People’s 
Edition Fund,” upon which the extensive foreign and colonial 
work of the Institute also much depends. 


Remarks. 


17. The immense exportation by the English Secularist 
Societies of quasi-philosophical publications of an avowedly 
Atheistic character to the Colonies and India is an increasing 
evil. At Madras an important meeting of Huropeans and 
Natives having been held to devise means for meeting this 
state of things; the Institute and its aims were specially 
referred to. 

18. Communications from foreign countries also reach the 
Institute of the prejudicial influence of translations of the 
above-mentioned literature, affecting, as it does, not only the 
religious but the moral and even the intellectual character of 
Peoples. 


Conclusion. 


19. In conclusion, all must feel thankful for the Institute’s 
progress. It may be truly said that the steady support 
accorded by both Members and Associates has been a special 
means to its remarkable advance. All have appeared to 
realise that the Institute was really doing good service, and 
that of the highest character, being, in the words of our motto, 
Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. 


Signed on behalf of the Council, 
SHAFTESBURY, 


President. 
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DONATIONS IN 1882. 


LIBRARY BUND © ocsiesssscaecere 


PEOPLE'S EDITION FUND. 


i 
Dr. Golan Sy ec sevseectnes ares 0 
Biden Mn, Msqnerccs.aecne cone 1 
Braithwaite, J., Esq. ...... 10 
Callard, WT. i Bsqi oi. s2 2 
Curteis) Masset... state tee 1 
Dale Bas ge wu cemetee. 5 
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The Right Hon. A. 8. Ayrton, P.C.—I have to move : “ That the Report 
be received, and the thanks of the Members and Associates presented to the 
Council, Honorary Officers, and Auditors for their efficient conduct of the 
business of the Victoria Institute during the year.” I am invited to move 
this resolution because, like most of you, I take very deep interest in the 
proceedings of this Society ; and I enjoy, as I have no doubt many of you 
do also, the great pleasure of reading its proceedings from time to time. I 
think that those proceedings in an eminent degree grapple with the doubts and 
difficulties that are met with in the study of nature, and tend to satisfy the 
mind of any reasonable person that, instead of what are called modern dis- 
coveries and researches tending to overthrow the generally-entertained con- 
viction that the Author of all things is God, they lead, when justly and 
rightly considered and reasonably examined, to the very opposite conclusion. 
(Applause.) In my opinion every discovery that has been well established 
and generally admitted has only afforded another proof of the wondrous 
wisdom shown in all the works of creation. The Society’s publications, I 
am glad to see, are being sought for and diffused in all parts of the intel- 
lectual world. It is satisfactory to know that the efforts which are made 
here afford in almost every part of the Queen’s dominions a new basis for 
thought or action, and a new means for carrying on any controversy that 
may have been raised by publications of a character which we have no right 
to condemn—because everybody has a right to say or to print what he thinks 
—but which we have an undoubted right to refute and to show that they are 
not based on the facts which have been presented to us. Such is the view I 
take of the efforts of the Society, and of the principal results of those efforts. 
For some time past, however, I have entertained a rather decided opinion, 
which I will take this opportunity of expressing—not with any authority, 
but rather as a suggestion for the consideration of the Council which manages 
our affairs—in regard to the desirableness of extending our sphere of opera- 
tions. There are amongst our members men who perfectly understand the 
elaborate arguments which are necessarily used when we enter into controversy 
with other men of great mental capacity, who have used that capacity in 
writing works for the purpose of leading the public to conclusions which we 
do not recognise or admit. There is being diffused all over the country 
literature which has only one merit, namely, that it is extremely cheap— 
although, if a thing is bad, that which would be a merit if it were good 
becomes a very great element of evil. (Hear, hear.) The cheapness is not 
an evil, but the rapid dissemination of the contents of a cheap bad book is 
much to be deplored. If we are to combat this growing evil, we must do so 
by operating in the same manner as those whose teachings we disapprove. 
We must endeavour to diffuse everywhere cheap works of a kind that all 
people can read who can read at all, and that all who read can understand— 
works which can be followed without any difficulty or embarrassment, and 
containing arguments which can be appreciated because they are set forth in 
a form and style which comes home to their minds and feelings, and in a 
language with which they themselves are perfectly familiar. These are the 
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sort of works which are used in the dissemination of error ; and, if we wish 
to overtake and circumvent error, we must use the same methods. Our 
works must be as engaging and inviting—I hope, indeed, a great deal more 
engaging and inviting—than those which we condemn. I think this Society 
will do well, now that it has arrived at a certain stage of maturity, to devote 
its attention to the production of works of this kind. They ought to be 
cheaper than any of those works of evil which we desire to combat, and in 
this respect we ought to be able to win the battle. We start with very great 
advantages on our side; and, if the works of our opponents are sold for two- 
pence, we ought to be able to sell ours for a penny. (Hear, hear.) We 
ought to make use of the first attraction of all, namely, that every one can 
afford to buy what we can afford to sell. We are bound to ask ourselves 
what constitutes attraction in the minds of the many. I object to the use of 
any class distinctions in putting forward literary productions, such as calling 
them “works for artisans,” &c. There are works which are intended 
for scientific minds, for the use of persons engaged in the pursuit of 
particular branches of learning; but outside these, and distinguished 
from them, there are the books addressed to the general reader, who 
wishes to approach a subject without preliminary learning and to un- 
derstand what he reads. This is the only distinction which should be 
observed. The publications I speak of ought to be prepared for the use of 
the general reader. If this plan were adopted, you would invite the 
attention of the working-man as a member of the general community, and 
not as one outside the community, and one to be treated in a special 
manner, and you would thus bring him within the brotherhood of know- 
ledge. These works should, then, be written in the most simple and common 
language. I do not wish to say anything depreciatory of what is called 
scientific language ; but every scientific man must admit that such language, 
as addressed to the general reader, is little more than a jargon of two dead 
languages mixed up in the most unsatisfactory manner, and conveying no 
meaning whatever. You must, then, take a review of that which you wish 
to do, and you may be quite certain that if you adopt |this course the work 
will be accomplished in a manner which will fulfil the desire that is enter- 
tained. If you start at random upon this great and very grave task, the 
result will be the sameas it would be if you went into a shop, gave a very 
ambiguous order, and expected to get what you wished for; it would, in 
fact, generally be disappointment. I think, then, that the Council should 
first attempt to get a clear comprehension of the character of the work, and 
that they should then obtain the services of those who, from their clearness 
and force of expression, their knowledge and learning, would be capable of 
producing & review of modern science, leading, step by step, up to the 
conclusion we desire—that is to say, leading from nature to nature’s God. 
(Applause.) If time permitted, I could give, not a perfect, but a slight 
sketch of the sort of work I have in my mind; but I am warned that 
the time at the disposal of any individual speaker is short, and if I 
entered further into the subject I am afraid Ishould go beyond the period 
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that is assigned to me. But in making these general observations I have a 
very clear conception of the whole scope and character of such a work ; how 
it should begin, how it should traverse the whole ground of science, showing, 
step by step, the absolute impossibility of matter making the intelligence by 
which the action of matter in the world is regulated ; how impossible it is 
that vegetables can invent, if I may so say, the elaborate processes by which 
they grow and propagate their species, by which, when they die, they leave 
their successors, and by which those successors do the same ; how absolutely 
impossible it is, if you go into the animal kingdom, the same thing can 
occur, that animals, beginning with those which are so minute that we 
cannot discover them with our unaided powers, could have invented the 
conditions under which they live, and the transformations into other forms 
of life ; how absolutely impossible it is that all the transformations should 
have gone on without any guide—because the idea is that they have 
invented something above their own existence ; how absolutely contrary to 
all reason and sense this is in all branches of life, and still more how impos- 
sible it is in inanimate nature. (Applause.) If it is possible that any 
living thing could perform such an operation, it is absolutely impossible to 
suppose that an unliving could do so. We are brought to this one general 
conclusion, having reference to all things with and without life—namely, 
that the power of human observation is limited. If people go to Maskelyne 
& Cook’s, they think that some of the things which are done there are 
almost miraculous, because the observation is not commensurate with 
what passes before the eyes. In the same way, in studying nature we 
are brought to the limits of our power of observation. All materialists 
admit that there is a point of minuteness which the human faculties 
of observation cannot go beyond. If, therefore, the result of all modern 
science and material effort is to leave you at a point beyond which material 
effort cannot reach, beyond which you have to deal with inferential de- 
ductions from that which you can see to that which you cannot see—if 
that is the result of all modern science, as it is its great glory and triumph, 
observe how you are brought in direct relation with that which man cannot 
appreciate with his own senses, but only with his intellect, and therefore into 
the realm which we say is the realm of the power and wisdom of God. Thus, 
every step is a new proof of the impossibility of any theory of what may be 
called material growth and development, and is, on the other hand, an absolute 
proof of the necessity of adopting the belief that there is a Power above 
which alone has prescribed the whole law for that which is living and 
unliving on the face of the earth—that law which mankind alone are capable 
of appreciating by the use of faculties which they could not have invented 
for themselves, but which they have received and are bound to cherish as the 
greatest gift of God. Such, in general terms, would be the scope of the 
work to be presented to the general reader of this country —a work which 
should present to him not merely subject for contemplation, but, at the 
same time, arguments that will convince him of the truth of what is 
challenged, and also bring him to the point of union with the ideas which 
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he receives from the source of revelation. It is thus the two are brought 
into unison and harmony, and each supports the other, and brings the mind 
of man to that highest point of revelation—namely, that he is the creature 
and servant of God, that he is capable of appreciating the will of God, and 
therefore of being accountable for all his actions here. This is the scope of 
the work which I would suggest for the consideration of our Council. I 
have not gone into it in any detail, on account of time, and I would say that 
it cannot be done in a day—nay, I do not think it could be done in a year 
with proper care and attention—but it may be done at no distant day, and I 
hope that when that time arrives the funds may have been found for its 
adequate dissemination. The question is one which ought not to be 
approached in a narrow and little spirit. If such a work is worthy of being 
published, it ought to be published in so many thousands, that the cost of 
producing it would be little beyond the cost of the paper on which it is 
printed. If you make a great effort, and print hundreds of thousands, the 
work will not only reach all parts of this country, but will be spread abroad 
in all places, and will sustain itself, although, in the first instance, the society 
ought to be able to get together the funds necessary for sending forth pro- 
ductions which shall be worthy of the labours which will have to be 
bestowed upon them. (Applause.) 
Mr. 8. Smrrn, M.P.—I am very glad to be here to-night, to second this 
motion and to testify the strong feeling of interest which I have in this 
society. This is the first occasion upon which it has been possible for me 
o attend any of our meetings, but I have received our very valuable 
Journal for several years, and, so far as I have been able, I have read the 
papers therein. I think this society has been doing a very good work 
in this country and in this age. No one who carefully observes the pro- 
gress of opinion can doubt that there has been a great growth of wild, 
intidel, and atheistic opinions in this country of late years. I often feel 
somewhat depressed and alarmed in noticing the strong tide which is running 
in favour of agnosticism, and the denial of all that we have hitherto con- 
sidered most sacred. Perhaps these opinions have not yet entered very 
deeply into society, but we cannot ignore the fact that they are held by 
many able, intellectual men, and by some men whom we have been in the 
habit of looking up to as leaders in science, in letters, and in philosophy, and 
that they are sinking down into what are called the lower classes, with very 
pernicious effects. It came to my knowledge not very long since that 
doctrines which are destructive of the very foundations of morality and 
civilisation are being advocated by certain bodies. They have probably 
gained as yet the adhesion of comparatively but a few ; but, at the same 
time, I am afraid that they will spread. Whenever the ground has been pre- 
pared for them by the destruction of man’s sense of reverence and responsi- 
bility to God, the progress is very rapid towards anti-social doctrines. See 
what is going on in another country at this time. In the neighbouring 
country of France, and especially in the City of Paris, the foundations of 
morality are already to a large extent overthrown in the minds of the masses. 
A friend of mine who has just returned from Paris tells me that he attended 
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a meeting of Socialists while he was there, and the feeling which pervaded 
that meeting was one of bitter hatred against all classes possessing property, 
and that the idea of civil war was hailed with cheers. Iam told also that the 
employés in Paris will not now recognise their employers, or hold any inter- 
course with them. They have received instructions from their societies that 
the employers are to be kept at arms’ length, and that no intercourse is to 
be held with them. The doctrine widely preached is that the only way to 
treat the employer of labour and the capitalist is to put him out of the way 
as soon as possible. This is a matter which is worthy the attention of all 
thoughtful men, and [ think that those who are dallying with these 
doctrines are little aware of the state of things they are helping forward, 
and of what would be the consequences if such doctrines were commonly 
held by the people. This Society is one of the various means of combating 
such views. Of course, I do not lose sight of the work accomplished by the 
Christian Church, which is the great means of preserving in this world all 
the elements of peace, prosperity, and true social welfare ; but it has various 
auxiliaries, and I think this Society and other associations, are very valuable 
aids to the more direct religious work of the Christian Church. I think also 
we require to recognise more clearly the terrible condition in which a large por- 
tion of the population exists. I am convinced that the extreme degradation in 
which certain portions of our large populations live is a seed-bed in which 
these dreadful infidel anarchical doctrines will take root and bear the most 
bitter fruit, and it becomes those who value the future of the country to con- 
sider what they can do to improve the condition of these degraded masses. 
Are we sufficiently alive to the fearful elements of danger that lie near our 
doors ? These people have kept very quiet, all things considered. They have 
not yet been much influenced by infidel lecturers and agitators; but they 
will be drawn more and more in this direction. Education is spreading. 
The children of these degraded masses are being taught to read. The first 
literature that will come into their hands is this infidel literature of which 
Mr. Ayrton has been speaking, filled, as it is, with the most dangerous 
doctrines; and when a few years have elapsed, we may expect a crop of 
Atheism and Communism, with all its attendant evils, in this country, such 
as is now being produced in Paris. We see it in America, and I am sorry 
to say that the same thing is spreading in India, where the educated natives 
are to a great extent becoming adherents of the doctrines of Mr. Bradlaugh.* 
All these things fill one with considerable dread of the future. I apprehend 
that the great battle of the future will be with unbelief in all its most 
daring forms, and it behoves all who love their country to do all they can 
to counteract these dangerous agencies. This society is one of the means 
well adapted for that purpose. I wish it all prosperity, and hope its publi- 
cations will prove a great success. (Applause.) 
The motion was carried unanimously, 





* The natives of India welcome England’s effort to educate them ; Mr. 
Bradiaugh and the Secularist societies have taken advant: ize of this feeling 
to very lar gely introduce literature containing their doctrines, which are the 
more readily accepted as true, because they also come from England.—Eb. 
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Mr. James Bateman, F.R.S.—In acknowledging this kind vote of 
thanks, my words will be very few: and they will not be few, Iam sorry to say, 
from any embarrassment such as a person might feel from having himself 
wrought any part of the meritorious work which has called forth such a 
handsome acknowledgment in such an important meeting. Full justice, and, 
I think, no more than justice, has been done to the Council; honour to 
whom honour is due ; and we must not forget the thirteen years’ labours of 
my gallant friend the Hon. Secretary, who is entitled to a very large share 
of this well-merited meed of praise. He must himself be astonished at the 
success of his labours. To those labours, to his indomitable perseverance, 
and to his unflinching faith in his mission, this Society owes what it has 
attained. I remember the time when our adherents were reckoned by units, 
while now they are to be counted by hundreds, for at this moment the 
Society has a roll which extends to four figures. (Applause.) It would 
have been still larger than it is but for a very heavy death-rate, which 
includes some of our most important members, and men who were uni- 
versally known, such as the Earl of Harrowby and Lord O’Neill. How 
much the Society has lost by the death of Lord O’Neill you will be better 
able to appreciate when you have heard the paper which the Bishop of 
Derry is about to read. I hope I shall not be accused of any breach of 
confidence if I read a passage from a letter which I received yesterday from 
Lord O’Neill’s widow. She tells me that not only she, but her daughter 
and all the family have their thoughts fixed on this meeting to-night. Her 
words are these : “I do hope that you and all who value the dear and holy 
words will be able to be present, and in doing so you will bring solace to a 
heart as completely broken as there ever was on earth.” This adds a new 
interest to our meeting to-night, and I am sure it will be a great privilege to 
me to be able, when the meeting is over, to communicate to Lady O’Neill, 
not only how largely it was attended, but also how fully the value of Lord 
O’Neill’s paper was appreciated by those who were privileged to be present. 


{THE following Address (entitled “An  Unbeliever’s Description of 
Christianity”) written shortly before his decease, by the late Rr. Hon. 
Lorp O’Nem1, was then read by the Ricut Reverenp the Lorp 
BisHop oF Derry, ] 


AM not aware that I have met with any more succinct 
enumeration of the objections raised against Christianity, 
or one more plausibly expressed, than that which occurs in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First Principles, p. 120. Speaking of 
the spirit of toleration which “the catholic thinker”? should 
display, he there says :— 
“Doubtless, whoever feels the greatness of the error to 
which his fellows cling, and the greatness of the truth which 
they reject, will find it hard to show a due patience. It is 
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hard for him to listen calmly to the futile arguments used in 
support of irrational doctrines, and to the misrepresentation of 
antagonist doctrines. It is hard for him to bear the manifesta- 
tion of that pride of ignorance which so far exceeds the pride 
of science. Naturally enough, such a one will be indignant 
when charged with irreligion, because he declines to accept 
the carpenter-theory of creation as the most worthy one. He 
may think it needless, as it is difficult, to conceal his repugnance 
to a creed which tacitly ascribes to the Unknowable a love of 
adulation such as would be despised in a human being. 
Convinced as he is that all punishment, as we see it wrought 
out in the order of nature, is but a disguised beneficence, there 
will perhaps escape from him an angry condemnation of the 
belief that punishment is a divine vengeance, and that divine 
vengeance is eternal. He may be tempted to show his 
contempt when he is told that actions instigated by an 
unselfish sympathy, or by a pure love of rectitude, are 
intrinsically sinful ; and that conduct is truly good only when 
it is due to a faith whose openly-professed motive is other- 
worldliness. But he must restrain such feelings,’ &c. 

And the Christian must also restrain his feelings of 
“indignation,” ‘‘ repugnance,” “angry condemnation,” and 
“‘ contempt,” when he meets with such a burlesque of Chris- 
tianity as that set forth in the paragraph just quoted. Not 
being able to read the hearts of his fellow men, he must 
endeavour to give them credit for good intentions, even when 
they are misrepresenting and vilifying the religion which he 
believes in his heart to be true, and on which he leans for 
deliverance from the wrath to come. He must not allow 
himself to be surpassed by the unbeliever in patience and 
forbearance, when he sees the creed which he is accustomed to 
hold in veneration painted in false colours, and finds doctrines 
which, so far as they are believed and acted on, are calculated 
to regenerate the world, represented as irrational, degrading, 
and injurious to morality. ,This charitable spirit I shall 
endeavour, with God’s help, to maintain in dealing with Mr. 
Spencer and others who assail the doctrines of Christianity. 
IT desire to believe that their study of the orderly and regular 
processes of what we call nature, has caused them uncon- 
sciously to see subjects of a different kind through a dis- 
torting medium," and that they are not instigated by any wrong 
motives or intentions. 

In all caricatures, a certain likeness to the original is 
preserved. It is this, indeed, that gives them their piquancy. 
And it is not difficult to see, in the above passage of Mr. 
Spencer’s, a likeness to the creed which is burlesqued in it, 
sufficient to leave us without any doubt that Christianity 
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is the religion held up to scorn through it, It divides itself 
into five heads :— 

1. The carpenter-theory of creation. 

2. Love of adulation on the part of the Deity. 

3. Hternal vengeance. 

4. Good actions intrinsically sinful. 

5. Other-worldliness the motive of faith. 

First, then, as to the carpenter-theory of creation. 

If by this expression be meant simply a belief that God 
created the universe and all that it contains, what can be the 
object of calling it the carpenter-theory? The only con- 
ceivable object, in that case, is to make it sound absurd, by 
giving it an anthropomorphic twang which does not in reality 
belong to it. It is like the Puritans creating a prejudice 
against church organs, by calling them “ whistle-pipes,” or 
“skirl-pipes.”” I am not aware of having ever seen the belief 
in creation called a carpenter-theory by any Theist, whether 
the form of his religion be Christianity or any other. It is, 
in fact, a nickname, most unjustly conferred upon that belief 
by those who reject it. It is true, we occasionally find the 
Creator of the universe spoken of as “the great Artificer.” 
But it is evident to all who choose to see, that this word is only 
meant to be a synonym to the word ‘ Creator,” expressing (as 
synonyms generally do) but a part of the whole idea, and 
used with a view to avoid wearying the ear with the same 
word often repeated, as well as to impart a pleasing variety to 
the language. ‘‘ Artificer’? means, in its strictest sense, 
‘““maker,”’ a word which is also often applied to the Creator, 
as witness its use in our creeds. And both these words 
(artificer and maker), when used in speaking of men, can only 
include in their signification the idea of forming things out of 
materials already existing. ‘Transferred metaphorically to the 
Deity, they connote to believers the additional idea of creating 
those materials. Believers, therefore, in using such words, 
are very far from implying that God only works as a carpenter 
does, from materials ready to his hand. But it suits the 
object of unbelievers to ridicule them as holding this view, 
and as associating the Deity in their imagination with a wooden 
bench, inthe midst of planes, saws,chisels, sawdust, shavings,&c. 

If they should reply that by the carpenter-theory of creation 
they mean the belief in creation out of nothing, then the 
word is a complete misnomer. Believers in creation no more 
believe in the carpenter-theory of creation than does Mr. 
Spencer himself. ‘They believe that God called the world into 
existence out of nothing, the very thing which a carpenter 
cannot do. Mr. Spencer may, therefore, spare his indignation 
at ‘““being charged with irreligion because he declines to 
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accept the carpenter-theory of creation as the most worthy 
one.’ Those against whom he feels so indignant might, 
perhaps, charge him with irreligion if he accepted that theory. 
But certainly it is not for rejecting it that they do so. It is 
for rejecting creation itself. It is for rejecting the doctrine 
that there is a conscious, intelligent Creator of the universe, 
or any God, unless that name may be given to the Persistence 
of Force which he seems to identify with the Unknowable 
(First Principles, chap. vi.). 

But why should Mr. Spencer feel so indignant at being 
charged with irreligion? Does he wish to be considered 
religious ? Asa worshipper of the persistence of force, perhaps 
he does. But he cannot expect that Christians will accept 
that for religion. Or perhaps he only objects to the ground 
on which the charge is brought. If so, however, I think it has 
been sufficiently made to appear that he has entirely mistaken 
that ground. ‘The ground is that he rejects God as a Creator, 
not as a carpenter. 

Dr. Tyndall, in his well-known Belfast Address, supplies us 
with a similar, yet somewhat different, view of this ‘‘ carpenter- 
theory.” Speaking (in p. 36) of the different forms of life, 
rising gradually from the simplest to the most complex, he 
says: “In the presence of such facts it was not possible to 
avoid the question—Have these forms, showing, though in 
broken stages and with many irregularities, this unmistakable 
general advance, been subjected to no continuous law of growth 
or variation? Had our education been purely scientific, or 
had it been sufficiently detached from influences which, 
however ennobling in another domain, have always proved 
hindrances and delusions when introduced as factors into 
the domain of physics, the scientific mind never could have 
swerved from the search for a law of growth, or allowed itself 
to accept the anthropomorphism which regarded each suc- 
cessive stratum as a kind of mechanic’s bench for the manufac- 
ture of new species out of all relation to the old.” 

By those influences which have always proved hindrances 
and delusions when introduced into the domain of physics, Dr. 
Tyndall evidently means the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
which, according at least to the ordinary interpretation, 
assigns a distinct act of creation to each of the successive 
forms of life. And this he calls anthropomorphism, which is as 
unfair and false a term to apply to it as is the term “ carpenter- 
theory.” For what is anthropomorphism? It is taking our 
idea of the Deity from what we see in man. It is, to use 
another expression of Dr. Tyndall’s, looking upon God as 


‘a manlike artificer.”” But what is there that is manlike in 
VOL. XVIII. Cc 
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creating the universe out of nothing? Itis just, of all others, 
the thing which no man ever did or could do. We may 
justly enough ascribe anthropomorphism to the ancient 
heathens, who described their gods and goddesses as swayed 
by human passions, prejudices, and interests, and having 
material bodies—a little more ethereal, perhaps, and more 
easily transformed than those of men, but sustained by food 
and drink (which, to distinguish them from those used for 
human wants, were called “ambrosia” and ‘‘ nectar”), and 
capable of being hurt, though not completely destroyed, seeing 
that they were immortal. Thus, Homer represents Venus as 
wounded in battle by Diomede, which caused a refined kind of 
blood, called ichor, to flow from her hand (‘“ Ilad,” y. 340). 
Virgil* represents his gods and goddesses as changing their 
form when occasion required, which is, no doubt, attributing 
to them a power more than human; but even so, we may 
accept Hume’s description of them, as quoted by Dr. Tyndall 
in the first page of his Belfast address—namely, that they 
“were nothing but a species of human creatures, perhaps 
raised from among mankind, and retaining all human passions 
and appetites.” ‘T'hat the invention of gods and goddesses 
such as these may be ascribed to anthropomorphism, we can 
readily admit. But the God in whom Christians believe is as 
different from these as light is from darkness. These have 
bodies and passions like ourselves, whereas our God is a pure 
Spirit, “without body, parts, or passions” (Art. I.). [am 
not aware that any of the heathen gods were supposed to 
have created the universe out of nothing. Jupiter is indeed 
called ‘pater omnipotens” by Virgil in many places, but I 
find no trace of the idea that his power extended beyond a 
certain control over the atmosphere, whereby he was supposed 
to wield the powers of thunder and lightning, or such a 
control over matter as we ourselves have (only in a much 
greater degree), whereby the mountain Olympus, which was 
supposed to be his throne, could be shaken by his nod 
(‘“‘Adneid,” ix. 106). But however this be, the power to create 
is a power utterly impossible to man, and to accuse us of 
anthropomorphism for attributing this power to God, however 
little intended by Mr. Spencer and Dr. Tyndall, is to utter a 
most unfounded calumny against those who believe in the 
Creator of heaven and earth. 

The belief in successive creations is made to sound more 
improbable still by Dr. Tyndall, through the use of an 
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expression whose unfairness is indubitable. In p. 58 of the 
Belfast Address he describes that belief as ‘a theory which 
converts the Power whose garment is seen in the visible 
universe into an artificer, fashioned after the human model (the 
usual cavil again) and acting by broken efforts,* as man is seen 
to act.” The effect of the word “ efforts” on the mind of an 
unthinking person would be that he should imagine the 
efforts of the Creator, or at least some of them, to have been 
unsuccessful. Else why call them efforts? Why not say 
they are acts, which word means successful efforts, and would 
truly describe the work ascribed to the Deity by believers? 
But he also calls them broken efforts, thereby intensifying the 
idea of want of success, because the expression seems to imply 
that they had to be broken off, some of them at least, in an 
unfinished state. If this were not the object, “‘ successive,” 
or some such word, would be the correct one touse. It might 
be asked, How would Dr. Tyndall like to hear the words 
“broken efforts” applied to a series of successful physical 
experiments conducted by himself ? 

It is really surprising that men of philosophical mind and 
habits of thought should condescend to such quibbling. If it 
were to promote any other object than the depreciation of 
religion, [ cannot think they would. But for such an object 
as that, it seems all stratagems are allowable. 

Mr. Spencer, in an earlier part of his book than that to 
which I have been lately referring (first Principles, pp.33-4), 
carefully calls attention to the inadequacy of the “ carpenter- 
theory ”’ to serve as a simile for creation. But he does so 
under the delusion that Theists have adopted that theory, the 
fact being that it is falsely attributed to them by the men of 
his school. Theists, especially those of them who are 
Christians, have no theory whatever on the subject of creation. 
By a theory is generally meant a hypothesis explanatory of 
some fact. The fact of creation they acknowledge, but they 
confess their inability to account for it by any theory. What- 
ever else, therefore, may be said against us, let us no more be 
charged with accepting, or requiring others to accept, the 
carpenter-theory of creation. 

The next objection we have to consider is that in which we 
are accused of ascribing a love of adulation to the Deity. 

If we take the word “adulation” in its usual sense, it is 
enough simply to deny the charge. That God is pleased with 
His creatures for their own sake, when they appreciate His 
character, however inadequately, and when they haye a 
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grateful sense of His goodness towards them, is a truth which 
believers are not ashamed to confess. And for the outward 
expression of such feelings on the part of men, they use the 
word ‘praise,’ but not “adulation.” The word ‘‘ praise,” 
however, would not have answered Mr. Spencer’s object, and 
therefore he prefers to call it ‘‘ adulation.” Now, adulation 
means flattery, which is a very different thing from praise. 
If I might venture to explain the difference, the word “ adula- 
tion”? includes in the idea expressed by it, the notions of 
servility and insincerity on the part of the flatterer, together 
with the supposition that the flattered person is so vain as to 
swallow all that is said to him, and so weak as to be induced 
to confer favours without reference to the question whether 
the object of them be deserving or not. Praise includes none 
of these elements. It is the outcome of admiration of the 
divine attributes, among which are right and justice, and 
freedom from all those weaknesses to which human beings 
are liable. This word therefore would not have served Mr. 
Spencer’s turn. ‘ Adulation”’ suits him much better; only 
it has this disadvantage, that it is utterly inapplicable to the 
Deity in whom Christians believe. I hope, therefore, we 
may no more hear believers charged with worshipping a God 
who loves adulation. 

The next charge brought against the God whom Christians 
acknowledge is, that they consider punishment to be a divine 
vengeance, and that divine vengeance is eternal. Now it 
may be fully admitted that the Scriptures often use such 
words as “vengeance,” ‘“ anger,” ‘wrath,’ &c., when 
speaking of punishment inflicted by God. But inasmuch as 
the God in whom Christians believe is described by them as a 
Spirit, “ without parts or passions,” as already observed, it 
is evident that they do not understand the words in question 
in the sense in which they are used when applied to human 
beings. They are used to signify that God does what in a 
man would be looked upon as the result of one of those 
passions, but it is not meant that the Deity acts upon any 
such impulse, or from any other motive than to do what is 
right. When the Scriptures say that the eyes of the Lord are 
over the righteous, and His ears open to their prayers, no one 
imagines them to mean that the Deity has the bodily parts 
there mentioned, inasmuch as they always represent Him 
as pure Spirit. Similarly when they say His hand is stretched 
out, or His arm uplifted, no one is so absurd as to think they 
attribute to Him literally the possession of arms or hands. 
Why, then, should they not be understood in a somewhat 
similar manner when they speak of divine vengeance? ‘The 
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character of God is so little comprehensible to us, that we can 
only take in descriptions of it which are couched in human 
language. We are quite unable to represent to ourselves the 
state of mind (to use a very inadequate expression) which 
corresponds in Him to the feeling which we call vengeance. 
Beyond the fact that it terminates in acts something similar 
to those which are the outward manifestation of vengeance in 
us, we know nothing about it. We can only believe that God 
punishes the wicked, because He sees it to be fitting and right 
that He should do so. There are, no doubt, some who question 
the fitness or righteousness of the acts of the Deity in this 
matter. But I believe that such persons speak of a matter of 
which they are no judges. If we were our own judges, no 
doubt we should punish ourselves lightly, if at all. And it 
appears to me that we are only able to look upon the matter 
from our own standpoint. I mean that we can only know 
what judgment we should pronounce upon our own demerits, 
but have no means of judging how they ought to appear in 
the sight of God, or with what degree of punishment it is 
right that they should be visited. Those of whom I have now 
been speaking admit God’s justice in inflicting a certain 
amount of punishment. They believe that His inflictions are 
not vengeance, such as men would exercise, and here their 
view of Christianity differs from that depicted by Mr. Spencer. 
Whether the punishment be greater or smaller, shorter or 
longer, he attributes it (in his representation of that view) to 
a motive of revenge—for although he calls it vengeance, 
which is a word of somewhat wider signification, the implied 
motive is revenge, otherwise the objection would amount to 
nothing. Vengeance may, I think, be explained to be the 
infliction of punishment from a motive of revenge. And this, 
all believers refuse to accept as the explanation of Divine 
punishment. Surely if Mr. Spencer had considered the great 
love for the world which Christians ascribe to God, and which 
induced Him to give His only Son to save its inhabitants 
from the punishment which justice would otherwise oblige 
Him to inflict—he might have been saved from giving so 
false and injurious a representation of the divine motives, as 
forming a part of the Christian system. 

What I have said about applying to God words ordinarily 
used to express human feelings, may be taken as explanatory 
of the Christian view (mentioned under the last division of our 
subject), that God is pleased when His creatures express their 
appreciation of His perfections in terms of praise. As we can 
form no adequate conception of the feeling in Him to which 
we give the name of vengeance, so neither can we form an 
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adequate conception of the feelmg in Him which we call 
pleasure. All we can say is, that everything shows us that 
God is good, and wills that His creatures should be good also 
in their degree. Goodness in man is accompanied by the 
appreciation of goodness in other beings, and therefore chiefly 
in the Divine Being, in whom it is found in all perfection. 
Therefore, they who appreciate the divine character as they 
ought are good—are, to a certain extent, such as God would 
have them be, and so we say that God is pleased with them, 
and with the praises they offer Him. 

The next objection, as stated by Mr. Spencer, is, “ that 
actions instigated by an unselfish sympathy, or by a pure love 
of rectitude, are intrinsically sinful.” 

It seems probable that the allusion here is to the thirteenth 
of the “ Articles of Religion,” in which it is declared that 
“‘ works done before justification,” or, as further explained, 
‘* before the grace of Christ and the inspiration of His Spirit, 
are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith 
in Jesus Christ,” and that not being done as God hath willed 
and commanded them to be done, ‘ we doubt not but they 
have the nature of sin ;” or it may be that Mr. Spencer had 
in his mind some passages of Scripture to the same effect, as 
‘‘ without faith it is impossible to please Him” (Heb. xi. 6), 
and “they that are in the flesh cannot please God” (Rom. 
vil. 8). Now, it cannot be necessary to observe here, except 
for the information of some outsiders who may read the Trans- 
actions of this Society, that the Christian doctrine is this— 
that owing to the fallen nature which we all inherit from the 
first human pair, no works that we can do, even when assisted 
by grace, are free from much that is imperfect and sinful; 
and that still more is this the case when we are not so assisted. 
Thus, so far from saying that an act springing from a purely 
good and unselfish motive is intrinsically sinful, the Chris- 
fian teaching is that such an act is never done ; that, however 
excellent a deed may appear in the eye of man, in the sight 
of God it is so mixed up with sinful thoughts and motives 
that it can only be made acceptable to Him when it is done 
in faith, and that, for the sake of the atonement made by His 
Son, whereby what is wrong’ in it is, as it were, washed out 
and not had in remembrance before Him. In the Christian 
system, faith is set forth as the root of all that is good in our 
character, and as that which makes us to be accounted righ- 
teous in God’s sight. Thus, works that are done in faith are 
looked upon, notwithstanding all their imperfections, as good. 
The goodness in which they are deficient is imputed to them. 
But without faith they are not pleasing to God; and, as this 
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is owing to their being so mixed up with worldly, selfish, or 
sinful motives and feelings, works not done in faith are said 
inthe Articles to ‘ have the nature of sin.” 

Now, Mr. Spencer’s way of representing this teaching would 
make Christianity answerable for the absurd assertion that 
works intrinsically good are to be looked upon as intrinsically 
sinful; whereas its true teaching is that no human works are 
intrinsically good, but that such of them as are done in faith 
have a goodness imputed to them which does not actually 
belong to them, and so are rendered acceptable to God for the 
merits of His Son. 

We may observe the contrast between the mode of expres- 
sion adopted in the Article and that made use of by Mr. 
Spencer. The Article adopts as milda form of words as could 
well be thought of. It does not say that the works of which 
it speaks (works done previously to justification) are actually 
sinful, much less intrinsically so, but merely that “they have 
the nature of sin”’ (Latin, “ peccati rationem habere”’). Mr. 
Spencer, on the contrary, intensifies the assertion by the 
addition of the adverb “intrinsically,” leaving no stone un- 
turned whereby religion might be made to appear absurd in 
the eyes of his readers. 

The fifth and last of the misrepresentations (I do not say 
intentional ones) comprised in the comprehensive paragraph 
quoted near the commencement of this paper is, “ that 
conduct is truly good only when it is due to a faith whose 
openly-professed motive is other-worldliness.” 

The gist and force of this lies in the rather unusual word, 
“ other-worldliness.” As worldliness—i.e., a regard to our 
well-being in this world—is generally looked upon as a low 
motive to action, the imputation of other-worldliness has the 
appearance of implying that a regard to our well-being in the 
world to come is a low motive also. Now, no Christian looks 
upon a regard to our welfare, whether in this world or the 
next, as the highest motive; but neither is it to be looked 
upon as a wrong one. To excite a prejudice against Chris- 
tianity, some unbelievers have called it selfishness, and pro- 
nounced it immoral, while they at the same time erroneously 
represent it as the only motive held out by the Christian 
system to those who believe in it. Thus they would have the 
world to suppose that the whole of Christianity rests on an 
immoral foundation. It might seem that a charge so absurd 
as this might well be left to refute itself. But it is so often 
urged in the present day, and that by writers whose eminence 
in other departments thau that of religion imparts to them a 
factitious influence over the minds of the unthinking, that it 
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is incumbent on the Christian advocate to endeavour to take 
it to pieces and point out its baselessness and unfairness. 

I shall begin, then, by calling attention to the distinction 
between selfishuess and self-love. They are sometimes used in 
the same sense, but there is a proper and praiseworthy self- 
love, to which no blame whatever is to be attached. I should 
prefer to avoid the use of the word, as being liable to be mis- 
understood, were it not that it has been adopted by Bishop 
Butler as a convenient expression for that regard to our own 
interests and happiness which it is not only our privilege, but 
our duty, to act upon. He calls it reasonable or cool self-love, 
as leading us to consider and reflect upon the best means of 
ensuring our happiness in the long run. But while he looks 
upon this reasonable regard to our well-being as a right and 
proper motive, he is very far from representing it either as 
the highest, or the only one that ought to influence us. 
Benevolence, or a regard for the good of others, should come 
in at least in an equal degree (“Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’’), but both of these principles are subordinate to 
the moral sense, or conscience, by means of which we judge 
whether an action is right or wrong, virtuous or vicious, 
abstracted from its consequences to ourselves or others. ‘This 
is the moral test to which our actions should be submitted, 
the principle which, as it were, reigns supreme over all the 
other principles of our nature. If an action be prompted by 
benevolence or by that reasonable self-love which I have 
endeavoured to describe, yet if we see it to be wrong, we 
ought at once to refrain from doing it. 

That the Christian religion recognises and proceeds upon 
the view of morality here set forth, cannot, I think, be reason- 
ably disputed. No doubt it holds out other motives in addition 
to those above mentioned, but its morality is founded upon 
eternal principles of rectitude. The Deity Himself acts upon 
such principles, as already observed, and the precepts given 
in Scripture show that He would have men to act upon them 
too. 

Bishop Butler designates a reasonable self-love by the 
name of prudence, observing that although subordinate to 
moral considerations, it is very superior to acting merely on 
such desires as happen for the moment to be uppermost. It 
is not properly called worldliness ; for prudence is a good and 
useful trait in the human character, whereas worldliness is not 
looked upon as such. Worldliness as a term of reproach 
appears to have little meaning, except when used by believers 
in a future state of retribution. Christianity recognises pru- 
dence, or a reasonable regard to one’s own interests, as a 
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duty, when it does not lead to any violation of the principles 
of rectitude; only it ought not to be confined to the present 
life, but should provide also for happiness in a life to come. 
When it is confined to the present life, it is called worldliness, 
which has thence become a term of reproach, as implying the 
neglect of a man’s highest interests, while unduly caring for 
his worldly welfare. But when used by an unbeliever in a 
world to come, there can be no reproach implied in it, be- 
. cause then it simply means a prudent regard to prosperity 
and comfort in the only world whose existence he acknow- 
ledges. Ifthis be a correct description of worldliness, as I 
venture to think it is, there is really no intelligible meaning 
in the term ‘‘ other-worldliness,” as implying that a regard to 
happiness in a future state is a wrong motive. ‘The very per- 
sons who use it would be among the last to find fault with a 
due regard to worldly welfare, and are therefore inconsistent 
when they insinuate that there is anything faulty in the en- 
deavour to secure lasting happiness in another world. A 
desire for happiness, in short, is one of the strongest princi- 
ples implanted in our nature, and nothing can be more absurd 
than to expect that a religion which has any pretension to 
exert an influence in the world, should ignore it, or fail to 
contain a provision for working upon it; subordinate, of 
course, to the higher motive of acting according to right. 
This higher motive is that which the enemies of Christianity 
endeavour to keep out of view. | 

That selfishness is not to be confounded with a reasonable 
self-love is obvious. A selfish person is one who thinks only 
of himself, and has no regard to the feelings, wishes, or com- 
forts of others. Buta reasonable self-love is quite compatible 
with a regard to the happiness of others. ‘There may, no 
doubt, be particular cases in which we are compelled to choose 
between the good of ourselves and that of our neighbours, 
but these are comparatively rare: and it is evident that the 
two principles of a desire for our own and for our neighbour’s 
advantage are quite compatible, and in general conducive the 
one to the other, when all the circumstances are taken into 
account. 

I have said that besides the duty of regulating our actions 
by the rule of rectitude, Christianity supplies us with motives 
which, if duly encouraged and cultivated, are of great assist- 
ance towards enabling us to act up to what is right. The 
chief and highest of these additional motives is love to God, 
with the desire to please Him which such love is calculated to 
engender. This, as well as that principle of rectitude which 
lies at the root of all morality, is entirely left out by Mr. 
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Spencer in the summary of Christianity (as he represents it) 
which forms, as it were, the text of this paper, so as to make 
it appear that the only motive to do what is right is a love of 
self, and this love of self he characterizes by a term of re- 
proach entirely inapplicable and undeserved, namely, other- 
worldliness. 

Upwards of three years ago a controversy appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century, on a subject very much akin to that which 
is now before us, namely, the question whether atheism 
destroys the foundations of morality. The advocate of atheism 
was Miss Bevington, who maintained that morality, so far 
from suffering any loss, would be rather a gainer by the 
rejection of a belief in God. Her opponent was Mr. Mallock, 
the author of Is Life Worth Living ? and of other works, 
who maintained, on the other hand, that the rejection of a 
belief in God necessarily involved the abolition of moral dis- 
tinctions. ‘'o me it appears that both of these gifted writers 
were mistaken, believing, as I do, in opposition to Miss 
Bevington, that morality would lose very substantially if a 
belief in God should perish from the world, and, in opposition 
to Mr. Mallock, that morality has its root in the nature of 
things, and need not absolutely perish if a belief in God were 
rejected. There is, indeed, reason to fear that, practically, 
great moral laxity would follow the extinction of theism; but 
I believe that there would still remain the distinction between 
virtue and vice, although the obligation to follow the one and 
avoid the other would have a much looser hold on the gene- 
rality of human beings. When I speak of belief in God, I of 
course mean the acknowledgment that there is not only a 
god of some kind or other (such, perhaps, as the Persistence 
of Force), but a Deity conscious, intelligent, powerful, and 
who has a regard to the conduct of His creatures. Nothing 
short of this would be a belief that could influence human 
conduct. 

To consider, one by one, the arguments used by Mr. Mallock 
and Miss Bevington respectively, would both occupy too much 
time, and would be beyond the scope of this paper. But 1 
may perhaps be permitted to bring forward one or two 
considerations of a general nature in connexion with the 
subject. 

It seems evident at once that a belief in the God whom 
Christians acknowledge not only supplies additional motives for 
morality, but also enlarges its domain. The motives to which 
I refer are the love and fear of God, and the enlargement of 
the domain of morality consists in the addition of a distinct 
class of duties, comprised under the head of Duty to God. 
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Neither these duties nor those motives could possibly have 
place in the morality of an unbeliever. In these respects, 
therefore, morality must be a loser by the extinction of belief 
in God, unless indeed it could be shown that duty to God 
forms no part of it, and that love to God and unwillingness to 
incur His displeasure have no influence on those who believe 
in Him. To prove that duty to God forms no part of morality, 
would require that it should be first proved that there is no 
God in the believer’s sense of the word; and this, I venture to 
say, never has been, or can be, done. ‘That the love and fear 
of God have little or no influence on those who acknowledge 
Him, Miss Bevington attempts to show, but in my mind she 
entirely fails to do so. She brings forward a number of 
motives by which the generality of mankind are influenced as 
much, or more, than they are by religion; and asserts that 
“a, man who is capable of making difficult exertion, restraining 
a. furious passion, or patiently enduring a painful experience, 
for the sake of a loved and ideal God, or a vague and distant 
heavenly reward, is equally capable of doing so for the sake 
of a fellow creature, or for the reward he receives through the 
exertion of his sympathetic affections.” This is quite true, 
but no argument. ‘The man who can endure pain and restrain 
a furious passion for the sake of a loved God and a heavenly 
reward (I omit Miss B.’s disparaging epithets, as not being to 
the purpose, and put and instead of or before ‘a heavenly 
reward,” because Christianity holds out both motives) is, 
according to Christian belief, under the influence of Divine 
grace, which will certainly prove no hindrance to the exercise 
of sympathy and benevolence towards his fellow creatures, but 
rather increase it. Thus religion aids morality by supplymg 
additional motives and good dispositions. I do not say it 
— ereates morality. I have already stated my belief that morality 
would exist if there were no religion, though it would stand a 
much worse chance of being practised. But the question is not 
between religious motives alone and ordinary motives alone. It 
is between ordinary motives alone and ordinary motives plus 
religious motives. It is, therefore, only a source of confusion 
and fallacy to discuss the question whether religious or ordinary 
motives are the more efficacious. With the generality of 
mankind, it is too true that the visible affects them more than 
the invisible—the things seen, which are temporal, more than 
the things unseen, which are eternal. But our position is, 
that whether this be so or no, religion is calculated to come to 
the aid of morality by supplying motives and principles which 
morality alone does not supply. If morality rests on motives 
connected with what is visible, religion does not discard these, 
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but supplies motives derived from the invisible also, and there 
can be no doubt that these two together are calculated to be of 
more force than one of them alone. 

But Miss Bevington, in dwelling upon the little power which 
religion has to improve the generality of those who acknow- 
ledge the Deity, seems entirely to ignore that class of believers 
who are what we call true Christians. That there are too 
many who, while intellectually acknowledging God, yet act as 
though they disbelieved His existence, and seldom or never 
give Him a thought, is a melancholy fact, and one which the 
Scriptures fully recognise. But there is also a large class of 
them—though, it is to be feared, not so large—who “ set God 
always before them,’ remembering that He is ever present, 
and that He watches over all that they do or think ; loving te 
do His pleasure, and careful to avoid whatever may be dis- 
pleasing to Him; recognising His authority, and looking to 
the reward held out to those who endeavour to follow Christ’s 
example. ‘These are not free from imperfections ; temptations 
may at times get the better of them, andthe hopes and allure- 
ments of this life may occasionally obscure their visions of the 
world to come. But their course, notwithstanding occasional, 
or even frequent, deviations, is heavenly, and many of them 
have shown that they are ready to endure pain and imprison- 
ment, yea, to suffer death itself, for the sake of Christ, who 
suffered and died for them. These would be among the last 
to say they are perfect, but they trust that their imperfections 
and sins will be washed away in the blood of the atonement. 
This is a class of persons which seems to be entirely left out 
of sight by those who say that religion is no help to morality. 

As long as there are true Christians in the world, so long will 
it be evident that such a position is false. Let unbelievers say 
what they will, such as these are “the salt of the earth,” and 
if they were not living examples of what religion can do in 
promoting love to our neighbours, which lies at the root of 
practical morality, it seems quite possible that belief in 
religion might become a thing of the past. 

I would just notice one other statement of Miss Bevington’s, 
in the articles contributed by her to the Nineteenth Centwry. 
It is this: that the requisites to an action being virtuous 
are :—1. That it should be useful; and 2. That it should be 
difficult. I think it is easy to show that these two charac- 
teristics do not constitute the ground of virtue. We may 
presume that Miss Bevington means to say that the action, in 
order to be virtuous, should be done with the intention that it 
should be useful ; and I think it may also be presumed that 
by ‘‘ useful,” she dees not mean useful to some, while it causes 
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greater injury, perhaps, to others, but that on a balance being 
struck, the good which the action is calculated to produce 
should exceed the injury ; and, therefore, that on the whole it 
may be looked upon as useful. This interpretation of her 
meaning appears to be warranted by other passages in her 
essay, in which she alludes to motives and to the general 
good, though her not having included the motive in this, the 
only one (if I do not mistake) in which a formal statement of 
that in which virtue consists is attempted, cannot but be 
considered a great omission. ‘The great consideration is the 
motive. If an action ever so difficult, and ever so useful to 
the majority of human beings, be done from malice, for the 
purpose of injuring even one person, that action, so far from 
being a virtuous one, will be highly wicked. ‘his I am sure 
Miss Bevington would admit. What we have to consider, 
therefore, is whether the fact of an action being difficult, and 
done for the purpose of causing more good than harm, 
necessarily makes it a virtuous one. 

In the first place, it does not clearly appear that difficulty 
is an essential ingredient in a virtuous action at all. Difficulty 
requires self-denial, and self-denial is virtuous only when it is 
undergone for the sake of doing a virtuous action. It may be 
undergone, however, for the sake of domg a very vicious 
action, and then it is far from being virtuous. Self-denial, 
therefore, is not in itself a virtue, nor could it make an action 
virtuous that was not so independently of it. If I pay a just 
debt, I am doing a right thing, whether I had the money 
ready wherewith to discharge it, or whether I have been 
compelled to work hard in order to obtain it. I admit that 
the endurance of pain and labour may be a certain test of the 
strength of the virtuous principle in my character. It is 
possible that a man who pays his debt without any trouble 
might be disposed to repudiate it if he had a difficulty in 
procuring the means. But the payment is not the less an honest 
act on that account. ‘That which tests the strength of a 
principle is no more the essence of that principle thana spirit- 
gauge is the essence of the spirit of whose strength it is an 
index. We must here distinguish between a particular act of 
honesty and the principle of honesty in the human character. 
An act done with a view to give a man what belongs to himis 
an honest act, independent of the question whether the doer 
of it would have the principle of honesty sufficiently strong to 
enable him to do it if the difficulty were greater. Thus it 
cannot be said that one honest act is more honest than another, 
while yet it may be said that one man is more honest than 
another, because in the one case we are speaking of what a 
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man does, and in the other of the man himself. Again, if 
difficulty were essential to a virtuous act, the vicious character 
of an act would also depend on whether it is easy or difficult. 
And I do not think any one would maintain that the guilt 
attached to the perpetration of a murder would not be guilt if 
the question whether it was easy or difficult were decided 
either way. If it be done under difficulties, it only shows the 
determination of the murderer to be the stronger, and if it be 
done with ease, it is equally a wicked deed. 1t seems to me, 
therefore, that we have now disposed of the question whether 
difficulty is essential to the moral character of an action, and 
have fairly decided it in the negative. 

There remains still the question whether utility makes an 

action to be virtuous. Here, again, we must take in the 
consideration of motive, as the most useful action that ever 
was done must be morally bad if the motive that induced it be 
bad. The question, then, should be put in thisform. Does 
the intention of doing good, or—if its results be of a mixed 
character—of dog more good than harm, make an action to 
be morally good ? 
' As this question has long exercised the deliberations of 
moralists, of whom there are two schools, chiefly represented 
by Bishop Butler on the one hand and Archdeacon Paley 
on the other, it seems to me that it would be a superfluous 
task to discuss it here. My only reason for not entirely 
leaving the matter in the hands of those two eminent writers 
is, that Butler, in opposing the doctrine that utility is the 
foundation of morality, assumed a Creator, and thence inferred 
the reality of moral distinctions, on the principle that God has 
so constituted us as to have a perception of those distinctions, 
which we cannot suppose He would have done if they did not 
exist. As this argument could not have weight with those 
who deny a Creator, and as our present business is with these, 
a few words seem necessary to make our subject complete. 

It cannot, I think, be denied that there are certain things 
which all human beings have a right to. Hvery one, for 
example, has a right to his life, as is acknowledged in the 
laws of civilised countries, which make homicide in self- 
defence to be justifiable. Every one also has a right to his 
limbs, as is acknowledged in the laws against mutilation; and 
every one has a right to his personal liberty. These rights 
may be called natural, as without the recognition of them all 
social relations must be destroyed, and man is by nature 
sociable. It is true that rights may, under certain circum- 
stances, be forfeited, as when a murderer justly suffers the 
punishment of death, with the loss of his liberty for the time 
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he is allowed to live. But such cases are exceptional, and (as 
is often the case) they prove the rule, because society must 
punish outrages which tend to its own destruction, and it is 
on the existence of society that the rights just mentioned are 
founded. J am not forgetting here that Christians have a 
still better foundation than society for the acknowledgment of 
these rights, but it must be kept in mind that from the nature 
of the case I am compelled to take ground which unbelievers 
must, or ought to, acknowledge; and as these only acknow- 
ledge what is natural, and man is naturally sociable, they must 
hold that rights founded on society are natural. 

Now, the very idea of a man’s having a right to anything, 
involves moral distinctions. For, if A has a right, B does 
wrong if he endeavours to deprive him of it. ‘To do so would 
be to do him an injury—an injustice.* It is something more 
than merely inflicting pain upon him, which is cruelty. The 
idea of its being an offence against right isalso included. On 
this account I look upon moral distinctions as having a 
foundation in nature—in human nature at any rate. And it 
is because we have no right to injure our neighbour that the 
precepts of the Decalogue—those of them, at least, which 
inculcate our duty to our neighbour—were given. The object 
of those precepts was to enforce morality, not to supersede it ; 
and therefore it is that I look upon Mr. Mallock as going 
much too far in his laudable zeal for religion when he says 
that without it there would cease to be any distinction between 
virtue and vice, as such. Iso far concur with him, however, 
as to believe that men would have much less regard to moral 
distinctions even than they have now, little as, alas! they 
now regard them; and, therefore, that with the extinction of 
religion, morality would receive a most severe blow, and 
perhaps be in danger of perishing altogether. 

T have mentioned natural rights, such as the right to the 
possession of life and limb. ‘There are, however, other rights, 
founded on the rules and customs of society, which may be 
different in different countries, and which may be looked upon 
as natural in a secondary sense, because society itself has its 
foundation in nature—in human nature especially, but we see 
the germs of it in the lower animals also. In civilised society 
these rules and customs include the laws of the country, and 
as life and limb are possessions to which nature itself gives 
every one a right, there are other possessions, external to the 
individual, the right to which is given by the law of the land, 


* From Latin in, signifying not, and jus, right. 
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Hence the idea of ownership. Hence also the general consent 
of mankind that it is a wicked thing to deprive any one, either 
by force or subtlety, of what is his own. 

Many are the speculations suggested by these considera- 
tions, but I must forbear to enter upon them. My chief aim 
has been to make it appear that the Christian religion rests 
upon a moral foundation ; that, while appealing to our desire 
for happiness,—that desire which is ingrained in the constitu- 
tion of man,—it holds out no selfish motives, such as its 
enemies are So anxious to accuse it of, but proposes to us the 
noblest aims, and calls forth the highest principles of our 
nature; and that the God whom Christians acknowledge and 
adore is falsely accused when He is represented as ‘fa man- 
like artificer,’ as delighting in adulation, or as indulging 
feelings of revenge. If I have in any degree, however small, 
contributed to bring out and disseminate these results, my 
object has been gained. 


Mr. ALEXANDER McArruur, M.P., moved,—“ That our best thanks be 
presented to the Lord Bishop of Derry for reading the late Lord O’Neill’s 
Address, and to those who have contributed papers during the session.” 
We deeply regret the loss of our excellent friend Lord O’Neil, and we 
must all be much obliged to the right reverend gentleman for having read 
his paper. We have also to express our thanks to those who have taken 
the trouble to prepare and read papers at the meetings of the Institute 
during the past year. Many of these papers have been very valuable, and 
those who have heard them read, or who have themselves read them after- 
wards, must, I am sure, have derived much benefit, and will be desirous of 
returning their best thanks to the authors. 

The Bishop of BALLARAT.—I have very great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. I hope I shall be excused from making a speech, but I will 
offer one remark. It struck me, when the Bishop of Derry was reading the 
very luminous paper of the late Lord O'Neill, that it forcibly illustrated the 
truth, that we really ought not to be frightened at the formidable words and 
expressions which some Freethinkers make use of ; because, when you come 
to look into them, you find there is really nothing whatever in them. They 
remind me of the passage in Shakespeare’s “Second Part of Henry IV.,” 
where the hostess, after listening to one of Pistol’s magniloquent but inane 
utterances, exclaims, “ By my troth, captain, these are very bitter words.” 
And so they were to her, no doubt; but they meant absolutely nothing. 
(Laughter.) Some of the epithets applied to Christianity sound very 
alarming indeed ; but, when one comes to examine them, the dismay and 
horror which are intended to be inspired altogether vanish. I second with 
great pleasure the resolution which has been proposed by Mr. M‘Arthur, 
and I very much congratulate myself, on the eve of returning to Australia, 
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at having been present at this meeting, and having heard so valuable and 
interesting a paper as that of the late Lord O’Neill. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The Bishop of Derry: Perhaps I may be allowed to say just one word, 
I am sure it will be a great consolation to Lady O’Neill to hear of the favour 
with which her husband’s most excellent paper has been received. The 
Bishop of Ballarat, in the remarks he made, spoke of things as they ought to 
be, and not, I am afraid, as they are. Jam afraid that long words do make 
a great impression, especially on the minds of young men. Archbishop 
Whateley was in the habit of illustrating this by telling some of his 
friends a story about a lady to whom he gave some advice as to medicine 
for her children. When he told her to give them some tartar emetic she was 
horrified ; but when he said she should give them a little antimonial wine 
she replied that she would be very glad to do so. With reference to the 
paper itself, a nickname is very often a sort of condensed epigram. The 
very word “ carpenter” throws ridicule on the larger idea of the creation, and 
the word “adulation” makes praise odious. I have to thank the meeting 
very much for the attention which they have bestowed upon the paper. Just 
to recall for one moment what Lord O’Neill was, I must say that he was at 
once a man of extreme modesty and a man of very singular gifts. If not 
a heaven-born mathematician, he was exceedingly able in mastering mathe- 
matical problems. His musical gifts were something marvellous. He was a 
learned divine and ripe scholar, and up to the last days of his life one of his 
greatest pleasures was to walk out with a friend and talk over with him a 
chapter of the Greek Testament. Above all and beyond all, his soul was 
based on a rock, and that rock was Christ. 

Mr. D. Howarp (Vice-Pres. Inst. Chemistry).—It is not without deep 
feeling that I rise to propose a vote of condolence to Lady O’Neill. 
The beautifully lucid paper to which we have just listened comes to us with 
the deep solemnity of a voice from beyond the tomb. These are almost the 
last words of one who had devoted all the exceptionally high powers of his 
mind to the highest uses, and is now gone to join the heavenly choir, where 
the music he loved so well here shall find its highest expression ; to that 
heaven where all the deep problems with which he dealt here find their true 
solution, to live for ever in the beatific vision of Him who is the Truth. 

The thought of this is specially fitting for us as members of an Institute 
which seeks to harmonise all our intellectual powers with the life to come 
and to teach us so to pass our lives in things intellectual and philosophical 
that finally we lose not things eternal. 

Mr. Hormuzp Rassam.—Permit me to second this vote. 

Bishop Ryay, D.D.—I have great pleasure in proposing that the thanks 
of this meeting be presented to Sir Henry Barkly, our chairman upon the 
present occasion. During some eventful years of my life I often had the 
pleasure of seeing Sir Henry Barkly in the chair at meetings in the distant 
land of Mauritius, where he was always ready to encourage scientific know- 


ledge. I was very much struck with one of the speeches we have heard, and 
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in which we were told how we should proceed in our investigations so as to 
lead up from one question to another. That was Voltaire’s method, Vol- 
taire wanted to be an Atheist, and he could not. In such an assembly as 
this I need not scruple to give his own words :—“ Ce monde m’embarrasse 
et je ne puis songer que cet horloge existe, et n’a pas dhorloger. 
“This world troubles me. I cannot imagine how there can be this beautiful 
world, and yet none to construct it,” I believe that real, honest investigation 
must always lead to points like this: A remark has been made about works 
of the Society being addressed to those outside. I remember an episode that 
occurred in Gosport on one occasion, There was a man there named S—— 
who was in great trouble. I said to him: ‘S , What is the matter with 
you?” Hereplied: “I have a set of fellows about me who are Atheists and 
Infidels, and I don’t know what. They are plaguing me morning, noon, and 
night.” I said, ‘take this book to them.” It was Bishop Watson’s answer 
to Tom Paine. Those who remember Paine’s time know that his book was 
doing immense harm, and the Christian Knowledge Society brought out 
a cheap edition of Bishop Watson’s reply. After S—— had taken that 
book to his friends he said it fell like a bombshell among them. They who 
know the book know that Bishop Watson argues the whole matter learnedly 
and simply, so that the most ignorant and the most intelligent and 
well-informed can find something in it that will profit. I think that this 
Society should endeavour to bring out books of this kind, and see that 
they are clearly and simply written, and are circulated far and wide. 
(Hear, hear.) It does not do to tell the masses they must not 
read the works of our opponents, for they will read them. I am a good 
deal among the manfacturing population in Yorkshire. An artizan in 
Bradford came up to me in the street the other day and said: “ Bishop 
Ryan, Iam very much troubled in mind.” Iasked him why? He replied : 
“T have been reading Professor Tyndall’s address at Belfast.” I asked him 
how often he had read it right through? Once,” he answered. Then I 
told him that I had read it three times and suggested that he should read 
it again. The man did so, and his trouble vanished. The fact is, that we 
must show boldness, especially in this matter, With regard to other books, 
I have seen those containing gross and violent attacks on Christianity, and 
have kept them in my study, saying to those who came to me about them: 
“There are the books, read them if you like ; but read also the answers to 
them.” (Hear.) There was one remark made by the Bishop of Derry 
which was exactly what had been passing through my mind: It was with 
regard to Lord O'Neill’s statement being deep and solid, and coming from | 
the heart. With regard to Herbert Spencer, I think his accusing Christians 
of ascribing a love of adulation to God, only shows what straits men are in 
for an argument when they are driven to the use of such words. Let us 
all remember that whenever there is anything very startling we ought to 
examine it, and it may be that, as in this Institute, we shall find that 
in the discussion of infidel objections we come to the blessed truth of the 
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Word of God, by which we can carry the mind to that heaven into which 
His servants have entered. 

Sir Toomas GLApstone, Bart.—I have been unexpectedly called upon to 
discharge a very pleasing duty. Having been an intimate friend of the late 
Lord O'Neill, I am able to express my entire participation in every word 
that has fallen from the right rey. prelates who have just addressed your 
Not one word they have said was undeserved by the deceased nobleman, It 
is not my intention, however, to intrude on you beyond making one remark 
with regard to the very able speech we have heard from the right hon. 
gentleman on my left, and in reference to the suggestion he has offered to 
this society, that it should produce such a work as he has so ably sketched 
out. I would venture to express a hope that he may himself put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and try what he can do in carrying out such a work, 
T now beg to second the resolution, which has been so ably proposed, of a 
vote of thanks to our Chairman. (Applause.) 

The vote of thanks having been carried by acclamation, 

Sir Henry Barxiy said: I thank you for the compliment you have 
paid me, and which I have done so little to deserve. I have long taken 
great interest in the work of this Society, and it has been a privilege on my 
part to preside at so large and influential a meeting as this, and to have 
heard the late Lord O’Neill’s paper. I believe the Society is doing a great 
work, and that it deserves support in its efforts to show that science, when 
properly cultivated, is not antagonistic to religious truth, but that they are 
really one andthe same. I will not detain you longer, and can only repeat 
my thanks for the compliment paid to me. 

The proceedings having terminated, the members and their friends 
adjourned to the Museum, where refreshments were served. 
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ORDINARY MEETING, May 7, 1888. 


H. Capman Jones, Esq., In THE CHAIR. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following elections took place :— 


AssociATEs :—The Right Rev. J. W. Beckwith, D.D., Bishop of Georgia, 
United States ; the Rey. E. F. Burr, D.D., United States ; Rev. W. A. 
Candler, United States; Rev. E. A. Hildreth, United States; G. 
Watson James, Esq., United States ; J. P. Maclean, Esq., United States ; 
Rey. T. M. B. Paterson, Scotland ; Rey. Professor E. B. Thwing, United 
States; Prof. H. Shaler Williams, United States ; Rev. H. Wood- 
ward, Liverpool; Rev. W. F. White, Stonehouse ; Miss Beales, London. 


Also the presentation of the following works for the library :— 


“ Proceedings of American Geographical Society.” From the same. 
** American Antiquarian.” From the Editor. 
“ Mound Builders,” by J. P. Maclean. From the same. 


Two Works from the library of the late W. H. Ince, Esq. From Mrs. Ince. 
The following Paper was then read by the Author :— 


Dr. J. L. Porter.—Some years ago Professor Tyndall delivered the opening 
address at a meeting of the British Association, held at Belfast, and it pro- 
duced a great and serious effect, especially on the working classes of Belfast, 
and also on the public generally throughout the north of Ireland. I had an 
opportunity of meeting with a very large number of students in a college 
containing nearly six hundred, and I found that fully one-third of them 
had been more or less affected by the address in question. This will explain, 
to some extent, the origin of the paper I am now about to read. 


THK THACHING OF SCIENCE NOT OPPOSED TO 
THH FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF REVELATION. 
—By the Rev. J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 


HE controversy between Science and Revelation will pro- 
bably go on indefinitely. Science is advancing with 
rapid strides, new facts are being discovered, new truths 
developed, and new theories in still greater numbers are 
being propounded. Biblical criticism also is not stationary. 
Sounder canons of exegesis are now adopted ; while researches 
among the monuments and records of Hgypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and Palestine, are year after year shedding fresh light 
upon the languages, history, literature, and teachings of the 
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Bible. It is not strange, therefore, that new subjects of con- 
troversy should spring up, and new difficulties meet us from 
time to time, as we attempta critical survey of the border-land 
of Science and Revelation. 

After a somewhat minute examination of the whole question 
I have been led to the conclusion that the alleged differences 
between Science and Revelation are only apparent. ‘They 
originate mainly, on the one hand, from confounding the 
theories of scientific men with the demonstrated facts of Science 
itself; and, on the other hand, from a misunderstanding of 
the real teachings of the Bible. ‘There is what may be called 
a traditional interpretation of certain portions of the early 
books of the Bibie, which does not agree with the results of 
modern criticism; and we must be careful, in these days, to 
distinguish what is merely traditional from what is now known 
to be the real sense. I feel myself fully justified in affirming 
that there is no real discrepancy between scientific facts 
logically proved, and Bible teachings rightly interpreted. 

Much evil has arisen from parading the crude theories of 
scientific men before the world, as if they were established 
facts. We have, for example, the atomic theory of the old 
philosophers, Leucippus, Democritus, and Lucretius, which 
proposed to trace the origin of the universe—the stars in 
their wondrous orbits, the delicate organisms of the vegetable 
world in all their variety and surpassing beauty, animals of 
every species, man himself with his genius, his culture, his 
aspirations after 1immortality,—to trace all to a fortuitous con- 
course of material atoms; thus setting aside, by a stroke 
of imagination, the idea of Creation and a Creator. It is 
right to observe that physical Science in propounding such a 
theory as this virtually contradicts itself, for its own principles 
forbid it to entertain an inquiry into the origination of things. 
It is concerned with the observation of material objects, and 
its legitimate investigations continually suggest the existence 
of some unseen power dominating matter, and of some super- 
natural beginning of the universe of nature as it now exists. 

Then, again, we have theories of the origin of life, developed 
with so much skill and ingenuity by Huxley and others, in 
their exhaustive researches into the mysteries of protoplasm— 
researches which, unfortunately, fail them just at the point 
they wish to establish, namely, the evolution of life from dead 
matter. Their own researches show, as far as they go, that 
pure materialism has no sound philosophical basis. We have 
also the theory of the origin of species from natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest, propounded by Darwin, and 
illustrated by a long series of observations and experiments, 
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which have justly gained for their illustrious author a first 
place among naturalists. But Darwin himself never said that 
his arguments amounted to absolute proof. Then we have the 
most wonderful theory of all, propounded in glowing language 
by Tyndall, that “not alone the mechanism of the human 
body, but that of the human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, 
and all their phenomena—were once latent in a fiery cloud.” 
We need not wonder that, after enunciating such a dogma to 
the assembled scientific magnates of the British Association, 
he should have intimated that to man there is, or may be, no 
future, except “to melt away into the infinite azure.” * ‘To 
this may be attached another theory of a kindred type, that 
there is nothing in this world of ours but matter, force, and 
necessity ; and that consequently, as Huxley has put it, ‘ the 
thoughts to which I am now giving utterance, and your 
thoughts regarding them, are the expression of molecular 
changes in that matter of life which is the source of our other 
vital phenomena.” + All these, it will be observed, are theories. 
No scientific man of recognised position will affirm of any one 
of them that it is an established fact. It is useless, therefore, 
as J shall show more fully in the sequel, to argue that the 
truths of Revelation are, or can be, affected by them. It is 
with the facts of Science alone that we have to deal. 

We shall now consider for a moment what are the teachings 
of the Bible upon those great problems which lie on the 
border-land of Science. ‘There is, J venture to think, no little 
misapprehension prevailing with regard to them. ‘The Bible 
is not a systematic treatise upon theology, much less is it a 
text-book of Science. Its teaching was progressive, beginning 
with simple elements and gradually developing truths more 
and more clear, and more and more profound, during a long 
succession of ages. God revealed Himself in His nature and 
providential dealings at such times and in such ways as man 
required the revelation. Another marked characteristic of 
Divine Revelation was, that its language was largely figurative. 
The fundamental truths of salvation were at first chiefly 
embodied in types and symbols and metaphorical language. 
The great doctrines were not as a rule laid down in logical 
propositions, but were shadowed forth in symbolic acts, the 
real significance of which could only be ascertained by spiritual 
illumination. These must all be interpreted, not in their literal, 
but in their symbolic or figurative sense. 

So, in like manner, we are warranted in interpreting certain 





* Address at Meeting of British Association in Belfast.—Original edition. 
+ Lay Sermons, p. 138. 
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portions of the language of the Bible which refer to and describe 
the phenomena of nature. Its teaching upon those subjects was 
also to some extent figurative and symbolical ; and it is important 
for our present purpose that we carefully extract from metaphor 
and symbol wherever employed those sublime truths regarding 
the being and nature of God, and the origin of the universe, 
which are revealed in the Bible. It is not difficult to do so. 
We have the fundamental doctrine of the existence, unity, and 
personality of God, standing out prominently in every part of 
Holy Scripture :—“ Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one 
Lord” (Deut. vi. 4). We have the doctrine of Creation enun- 
ciated in the opening words of Genesis, and repeated in various 
forms, and under various metaphors, by successive writers, until 
at length the Author of the Hpistle to the Hebrews, with 
philosophic acumen, distinguishes the teaching of the Spirit of 
Revelation from the theories of Greek scientists :—“ By faith 
we understand that the worlds have been framed by the word 
of God; so that what is seen hath not been made out of 
things which do appear” (Heb. xi. 3). It has been rightly 
said that the first chapter of Genesis furnishes the only satis- 
factory standpoint from which to take a view of the constitu- 
tion of the world, and of the relation between the world 
and man and God. The passage I have just quoted gives a 
logical exposition of the narrative of Creation in Genesis. 
The time of Creation is not indicated, and we have no data 
to fix it. It is simply said: “In the beginning, God 
created the heaven and the earth.’ When that beginning 
was we know not. It may have been millions of years before 
the story of our race began. The fact of the creation of the 
heaven and the earth at some undefined past epoch is revealed ; 
and then this revelation is followed by another—that from some 
cause not explained, the earth having been reduced to a state 
of chaos, God put forth once again creative power, re-formed 
and probably re-peopled the world. The period of this new 
creative work is not fixed, nor is its duration. The language of 
the narrative in the first chapter of Genesis, as it seems to 
me, indicates progress—not evolution, however,—progress 
from the lower to the higher forms of life, and may embrace 
those countless ages during which the wonderful strata of the 
earth’s crust were formed. To attempt a literal interpretation 
of the seven days’ work is, in my opinion, to do violence to the 
analogy of Scripture exegesis, and to the genius of the inspired 
Word. ‘The sacred writer simply indicates successive stages 
in the creative work, commencing with that forth-putting of 
Divine power—force, shall I call it ?—which initiated motion in 
the universe of inert matter, and terminating with man, of 
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whom it is said emphatically, “ God created man in His own 
image,” making him thus essentially different from all His 
other creatures —the possessor of mind, moral feeling, 
conscious immortality. The stages of this mysterious creative 
development are dimly indicated, each the direct product of 
Divine agency. But the duration of each stage or period is 
shrouded in darkness. We know not what period the 
Creation ‘ day ” may represent; we know not what isolated, 
or progressive and long-continued action each day’s work may 
indicate. One thing, however, is clear; that Lirx, in all its 
forms—vegetable, animal, human—is ascribed by the sacred 
writer to the direct fiat of God. Vegetables and animals did 
not derive, or receive, their being—were not evolved—from 
matter, but were formed by the creative word of God operating 
upon matter. Matter was the material basis: the word of God 
was the creative energy. 

Then again, it is important to observe how, according to 
the inspired writer, God originated each form of life in its own 
place, in its own sphere :—“ And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth vegetation ;” “And God said, Let the waters 
bring forth the moving creature that hath life. And God 
created every living creature that moveth, with which the 
waters abound ;” ‘‘ God made the beast of the land after his 
kind ;” “ God created man in His image, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life.” It is a sublime record. ‘The 
life, the soul of man, was a direct emanation from the eternal 
life of God. His intellect, his will, his conscience, were 
moulded after the Divine original. 

Such then is the teaching of the Bible. Is the teaching of 
Science different? Do the established facts of Science con- — 
tradict any of the grand truths here set forth? ‘These are the 
questions I now propose briefly to discuss. I confess to you 
freely that early training, that Christian intercourse of long 
standing, that cherished ecclesiastical sympathy, combine to 
induce me to answer each of these questions in the negative. 
But, to borrow the impressive language of Professor 
‘Tyndall, used in another connexion :—‘‘ There is in the true 
man a wish stronger than the wish to have his beliefs upheld ; 
namely, the wish to have them true. And this stronger wish 
causes him to reject the most plausible support if he has 
reason to suspect that it 1s vitiated by error.” * Laying aside 
all prejudice, all preconceived opinion, all mere feeling or 
sentiment, I shall endeavour to investigate and decide in a 
purely philosophic spirit. 


* Address at Belfast. 
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It is only right to observe at the outset, that it is not always 
easy to define the exact border-line of any science, or depart- 
ment of knowledge. Not unfrequently departments of Science, 
in themselves distinct, have some things in common. The 
fields of investigation over-lap; but the method of in- 
vestigation in each department is different. The scientist 
examines natural objects through the medium of his senses ; 
his mind, under the guidance of its intuitions, interprets the 
nature and bearing of the observations, compares and classifies 
them. Then he frames generalisations to which he gives the 
name of laws; and these, when thoroughly tested and proved, 
are accepted as facts of science. In the department of psych- 
ology and natural theology a different method is followed, 
because the subjects with which they are concerned are, for the 
most part, presented directly to the mind, and not to the 
senses or the logical faculty. They can only be grasped and 
comprehended in their entirety by abstract thought and 
reflection—quickened and guided in the case of theology by 
Divine illumination. It consequently happens, not un- 
frequently, that minds trained to scientific research alone, and 
habitually occupied with the severe and exact demonstrations 
of geometry, or with the palpable forms of matter, encounter 
an almost insuperable difficulty when they attempt to enter 
the field of abstract thought. They cannot place the problems 
of metaphysics and theology under the microscope, nor can 
they apply to them the test of pure mathematical demonstra- 
tion, and, therefore, they cannot always comprehend, and will 
not receive them. And yet, to those who are intellectually 
fitted for this higher department of knowledge, and thoroughly 
trained in it, the sublime truths which it embraces become as 
definite and as convincing as the truths of physical science. 
It is a well-known fact that “each man is strong in that he 
is trained in, weak in other regions—so much so, that often 
the objects there seem to him non-existent.”’ * 

Allthis shows the necessity of confining Science and Theology 
each to its own proper sphere. Scientific men often complain, 
even in this age and this country of freedom, that theologians 
are despots, that they would fetter free thought, that they 
would rivet the shackles of ecclesiastical authority upon the 
mind of each daring inquirer. I would, therefore, take the 
liberty of warning earnest Christians not to offer, or even 
give the appearance of offering, any opposition to the fullest 
scientific investigation. Let us look upon the sphere of Science 
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as a friendly territory,—a province of God’s universe where 
His footprints can be traced, and where His wisdom can be 
discerned. But then, on the other hand, is it not clear that 
scientific men are at this moment committing the very error 
with which they are charging theologians? They are attempting 
to invade the province of Revelation, and to sweep away its 
most sublime doctrines by theories and speculations. Asa 
theologian I have no wish to fetter true Science. I accord to 
it the utmost liberty. In its own field it does noble service to 
my cause, enabling me to reason with logical precision, from 
clear manifestations of design in every department of nature, to 
the existence of an Omnipotent Designer. But when Science 
leaves its legitimate field to assail revealed truth—when the 
scientist, having reached the limit of experimental evidence, 
refuses to stop, and attempts to prolong the vision into the 
unknown, so as to discern in matter the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial life ;* then, as a theologian, and in the name 
of Science itself, I place an arrest upon him, as he would do 
upon me; and if he will not desist, I shall consider it my duty to 
warn the public that his so-called conclusions, however skilfully 
framed and eloquently expressed, are no more worthy of belief 
than the splendid creations of a poet’s fancy. And in adopting 
such a course I have the high authority of Tyndall himself, 
who says :—‘‘ The profoundest minds know that nature’s ways 
are not at all times their ways, and that the brightest flashes 
_in the world of thought are incomplete until they have been 
proved to have their counterparts in the world of fact.’’+ 

Still another point I feel bound to notice. Scientists com- 
plain that their conclusions are criticised and called im question 
by many who acknowledge that they have never conducted a 
single investigation, physiological, chemical, or anatomical ; 
and they denounce in no measured terms such presumptuous 
criticisms. The complaint is plausible, but not very logical. 
I shall show this in a sentence or two. ‘The scientist by his 
researches establishes certain facts. He explains those facts 
in intelligible language. Then he proceeds to deduce from 
them inferences with regard, say, to the origin of life, to the 
origin of species, or to the origin of mind. Now, I take his 
facts as established and explained by himself; and I maintain 
that I am as competent to test the accuracy of the conclusions 
he professes to deduce from them as he is. Itis not practical 
science that is here required, it is logic, and scientists will not 
surely lay claim to a monopoly of this faculty. So then, in 
prosecuting my critical examination, I shall not attempt to 
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enter the domain of the student of pure physical science. I 
shall accept his own observations and demonstrations—not his 
theories, nor his speculations, nor the results of the prolonga- 
tion of his mental vision into the unknown—and | shall place 
them side by side with the conclusions he has deduced from 
them, and submit the process to a searching logical analysis. 
Surely this is not presumption. If it be, then Herbert Spencer 
is liable to the charge of presumption, for this is the plan he has 
pursued in his profound treatise on biology. He thus writes :— 
«We confess that nearly all we know of this department of bi- 
ology has been learnt from his (Owen’s) lectures and writings. 
We pretend to no independent investigations, but merely tosuch 
knowledge of the phenomena as he has furnished us with. Our 
position, then, is such that had Professor Owen simply enun- 
ciated his generalisations, we should have accepted them on his 
authority. But he has brought forward evidence to prove 
them. By so doing he has tacitly appealed to the judgment 
of his readers and hearers—has practically said, ‘ Here are 
the facts: do they not warrant these conclusions?’ And all 
we propose to do, isto consider whether the conclusions are 
warranted by the facts brought forward.” 

I shall now endeavour to examine critically, according to 
the plan adopted by Herbert Spencer, the attempts made by 
scientists to solve certain great problems, and to solve them 
in a manner directly opposed to the teaching of the Bible. 
The problems are as follow :— : 

I. The Origin of Matter and of the Existing Material 
Universe. 

II. The Origin of Life. 

III. The Origin of Species. 

IV. The Origin of Mind; and connected therewith, the 
Conceptions of a God and of a Future State. 


I. Tae Oriarn or Marrer anp THE Existing MATERIAL 
UNIVERSE. 


I. The teachings of scientists on matter and the existing 
material universe are not uniform. Nearly every scientific man 
has a theory of his own; and it so happens that the several 
theories are inconsistent with each other, and in some cases 
mutually destructive. Democritus, a Greek sage, who lived 
about B.C. 400, propounded a theory of the universe, which 
he seems to have derived from Leucippus. It was substantially 
adopted by the Latin poet Lucretius, whose object was thereby 
to banish for ever from the mind of man all idea of a creating 
and superintending Deity. Its latest expounder is Professor 
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Tyndall; and its leading principles are as follow :—Matter is 
eternal ; it has two characteristics—1. Quantitative relations, 
which are original; 2. Qualitative, which are secondary and 
derived. According to this theory creation is a myth, and 
the distinction between matter and mind is abolished. Matter 
consists ultimately of atoms, which were originally distributed 
through empty space; they are homogeneous in quality, but 
heterogeneous in form; motion is the eternal and necessary 
result of the original variety of atoms in the vacuum; the 
atoms are impenetrable, and therefore offer resistance to one 
another; all existing forms and beings in the universe,—the 
stars, the planets, the earth, plants, animals, mind itself,—are 
evolved from these atoms; the process of evolution began by 
the atoms striking together, and the lateral motions and 
whirlings thus produced were the beginnings of worlds; the 
varieties of things depend on the varieties of their constituent 
atoms ; the first cause of all existence 1s necessity,—that is, the 
necessary succession of cause and effect. To this succession 
the name chance is given, as opposed to the term mind (voic) 
as employed by Anaxagoras. The soul consists of fine, smooth, 
round atoms, like those of fire. They interpenetrate the 
whole body, and in their motions the phenomena of life arise. 
The atoms of Democritus are individually without sensation ; 
they combine in obedience to mechanical laws; and not only 
organic forms, but the phenomena of sensation and thought 
are the result of their combination. Hmpedocles introduced 
the notion of love and hate among the atoms to account for 
their combination and separation. Lucretius rejected the 
noticn of any interfering Deity, and affirmed that the interac- 
tion of the atoms throughout infinite time, rendered all manner 
of combinations possible; of these the fit ones persisted, 
while the unfit disappeared. From all eternity they have been 
driven together, and after trying motions and unions of every 
kind, they fell at length into the arrangements out of which 
the present system of things has been formed. So that we 
owe the present universe of matter and mind to the self- 
evolved action of a fortuitous concourse of atoms.* 

And this most fanciful theory, or rather aggregate of 
theories, is put forward in the name of Science! What are 
its proofs? We cannot, as I have stated above, admit a mere 
theory as possessing any authority in our present investigation. 
What is the proof that matter is eternal? There is none ; 
and from the very nature of the thing, there can be no scientific 
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proof. All that Science can prove is, that matter has existed 
so long as man has existed to observe it. ‘To affirm that it is 
eternal is an assumption, which has no more weight than the 
counter affirmation that it is not eternal. Herbert Spencer 
rightly says, that the eternity or self-existence of matter is 
unthinkable ; and he argues that “ the assertion that the uni- 
verse is self-existent does not really carry us a step beyond 
the cognition of its present existence ; and so leaves us witha 
mere re-statement of the mystery.”* And besides, while 
Science is unable to advance one step towards proof of the 
eternity of matter, some of the most eminent scientific men of 
the age affirm that atomism itself affords strong presumptive 
evidence of Creation and a Creator. Clerk Maxwell, at the 
meeting of the British Association in 1873, said :—‘‘ We are 
unable to ascribe either the existence of the molecules (atoms) 
or any of their properties to the operation of any of the causes 
which we call natural.” On the contrary, the exact equality 
of each molecule to all others of the same kind gives it, as Sit 
John Herschel affirmed, ‘‘ the essential character of a manu- 
factured article.’ And Herbert Spencer has laid down an 
abstract principle which points in the same direction :—“ To 
conceive self-creation is to conceive potential existence passing 
into actual existence by some inherent necessity, which we 
cannot do. We cannot form any idea of a potential existence 
of the universe, as distinguished from its actual existence. . . 
We have no state of consciousness answering to the words— 
an inherent necessity by which potential existence became 
actual, existence. To render them into thought, existence, 
having for an indefinite period remained in one form, must be 
conceived as passing without any external or additional impulse 
into another form; and this involves the idea of a change 
without a cause; a thing of which no idea is possible.” + 
Tyndall himself admits a principle which saps the foundation 
of this atomic theory :—“ In the course of scientific investiga- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘ we make continual incursions from a physical 
world where we observe facts, into a super or sub-physical 
world, where the facts elude all observation, and we are thrown 
back upon the picturing power of the mind. By the agree- 
ment or disagreement of our picture with subsequent observa- 
tion it must stand or fall.” Just so;it is observed fact alone 
which substantiates the truth of atheory in Science, and when 
observation utterly fails, as it does in this phase of the atomic 
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theory, the theory vanishes “like the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” ‘lhe most careful study of matter, whether we regard 
it in its supposed atomic elements, or in its grand. combinations 
governed by wondrous laws, or in its beautiful and complex 
organisms, leads inevitably to the conclusion that there is a 
Power and a Wisdom infinite above and beyond it. ‘ We 
cannot,’ says Herbert Spencer, “think at all about the im- 
pressions which the external world produces on us without 
thinking of them as caused, and we cannot carry out an inquiry 
concerning their causation without inevitably committing 
ourselves to the hypothesis of a First Cause.”* So much, then, 
for the teaching of Science as to the eternity of matter, and 
the formation of the material universe. 

But we return for a moment to this atomic theory. Demo- 
critus, following Leucippus, held that atoms were originally 
scattered throughout empty space, and that they combined in 
obedience to mechanical laws. Kmpedocles, a Sicilian philo- 
sopher of the same age, could not believe this possible, and 
suggested that the atoms possessed original and elementary 
powers or sensations of love and hate, and that influenced by 
these they combined or separated. Lucretius conceived the 
atoms falling eternally through space, and their interaction 
throughout infinite time forming the worlds. It was a truly 
poetic conception, worthy of its author. Clerk Maxwell 
supposed the atoms to have been created, or, as Herschel 
says, ‘‘manufactured articles,’ and endowed with certain 
powers, under the guidance of which they gradually evolved 
those complex forms now presented to the eye of the student 
of nature. ‘Tyndall, again, though he speaks with considerable 
hesitation, as if groping his way through the cloud-land of 
hypothesis, suggests that the atoms may possess some inherent 
energy or life; and hence he professes to discern in *‘ molecular 
force the agency by which both plants and animals are built 
up,’+ though he does not tell us whence this molecular force 
has come; indeed, he intimates that 16 is “ wholly ultra- 
experiential.” 

I do not profess to reconcile these discordant theories, I 
leave the task to scientists; and I venture to think they will 
find it no easy one. My sole object is to submit them, one 
and all, to the test of scientific proof. As to atoms themselves, 
they have never been absolutely discovered. Scientists have 
searched for them, the highest powers of the microscope, and 
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the utmost skill of the chemist, have been tried in vain. 
Tyndall tells us that “ Loschmidt, Stoney, and Sir William 
Thomson have sought to determine the sizes of the atoms, 
or rather to fix the limits between which their sizes lie; ” # 
but he tacitly admits that they failed. Their very existence, 
then, is a hypothesis,—a hypothesis, too, which has no clear 
logical connexion with any observed fact. The idea of an 
atom is, aS it seems to me, inconceivable, or, as Herbert 
Spencer would say, “ unthinkable.” An atom, if the word 
has a meaning at all as a scientific term, must mean an 
ultimate indivisible particle of matter—a unit of matter. 
Now, to conceive of a piece of matter, having necessarily, 
because it is matter, length and breadth, and yet as being 
indivisible, is, as I think, impossible. And if we adopt the 
view of Faraday, that atoms are ‘ centres of force,” the diffi- 
culty remains. A centre of force must be either material 
or immaterial; if material, the absurdity remains as before ; 
if immaterial, then no aggregate of the immaterial could form 
the material universe. Science is thus completely at fault 
regarding these hypothetical atoms. 

And when we proceed to test this atomic theory in its 
development, evolving worlds and systems, and organisms, 
and animal life, difficulties accumulate at every step. It is 
held that atoms—whether eternal (that is, self-existent), 01 
“manufactured articles” ; whether inert, or gifted with feelings 
of love and hate; whether destitute of power, or possessing 
inherent potency—have arranged themselves by chance 
friction and spontaneous interaction throughout the infinite 
past, into those forms of wondrous beauty and delicate and 
complicated mechanism which we now see in every part of 
the universe, and which are all guided by wise laws, and 
adapted to wise ends. What is the scientific proof of this 
theory? ‘There is none, and there canbe none. No scientist 
professes to have seen atoms building up worlds, or spon- 
taneously evolving new forms. ‘The very nature of the theory 
places it beyond the range of Science, relegating it away to 
the infinite past. And besides, the notion of matter arranging 
itself spontaneously into systems governed by exact law, and 
organisms exhibiting the most beautiful design, is not only 
unsupported by scientific observation, but it is opposed to the 
whole analogy of experience. Spontaneous action iS, as 
Huxley rightly says, action without a cause, which is un- 
scientific and impossible. It is impossible to conceive of a 
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change taking place without a cause, and action necessarily in- 
volves change, so that spontaneity in matter is an impossibility.* 
The idea of spontaneity in matter is not one of those physical 
theories which, as Tyndall says, lie beyond experience, but is 
yet derived by a process of abstraction from experience. No 
process of abstraction can derive from experience anything 
which is contrary to the entire analogy of experience. ‘Take 
as an illustration of the impossibility of conceiving mere 
matter capable of spontaneously evolving an object familiar to 
us all—the human eye; and I here borrow the words of one 
of the most distinguished of modern naturalists, Professor 
Pritchard :—“ From what I know, through my own speciality, 
both from geometry and experiment, of the structure of the 
lenses of the human eye, I do not believe that any amount of 
evolution extending through any amount of time, could have 
issued in the production of that most beautiful and complicated 
instrument, the human eye. The most perfect, and at the 
same time the most difficult, optical contrivance known is the 
powerful achromatic object-glass of a microscope ; its structure 
is the long unhoped-for result of the ingenuity of many 
powerful minds, yet in complexity and in perfection it falls 
infinitely below the structure of the eye. Disarrange any one 
of the curvatures of the many surfaces, or distances, or 
densities of the latter; or, worse, disarrange its incompre- 
hensible self-adaptive powers, the like of which is possessed 
by the handiwork of nothing human, and all the opticians in 
the world could not tell you what is the correlative alteration 
necessary to repair it, and, still less, to improve it, as a natural 
selection is presumed to imply.” + 

Tyndall himself is forced to admit that the structure of the 
universe is an insoluble mystery; and Huxley, after placing 
the dogma of ‘ Atheistic materialism ” in its strongest light, 
says :— But, if it is certain that we can have no knowledge 
of the nature of either matter or spirit, and that the notion of 
necessity is something illegitimately thrust into the perfectly 
legitimate conception of law, the materialistic position that 
there is nothing in the world but matter, force, and necessity, 
is as utterly devoid of justification as the most baseless of 
theological dogmas.’ | Iam content to leave the theory of 
atomic, or Atheistic materialism, in the position thus assigned 
to it by one of its most accomplished exponents. 

Here again we see that the solution of the grand problem 
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of the origin of the universe is beyond the range of Science. 
Science indicates the necessity of something—some self- 
existent, infinite, originating Power, above and beyond matter. 
Herbert Spencer has put the case very forcibly :—“ Here then, 
respecting the nature of the universe, we seem committed to 
certain unavoidable conclusions. The objects and actions 
surrounding us, not less than the phenomena of our own con- 
sciousness, compel us to ask a cause; in our search for a 
cause, we discover no resting-place until we arrive at the 
hypothesis of a First Cause ; and we have no alternative but to 
regard this First Cause as infinite and absolute.” * The 
inferential teaching of Science, as Herbert Spencer and others 
admit, is not exhausted in a merely negative result. It reveals 
in nature everywhere the existence of what is now technically 
called force. However far its observations are carried back, 
force cannot be eliminated or dispensed with. It is involved 
in the motion of a grain of sand as fully as in the circling of 
the spheres; and if Science here attempt to pass beyond the 
range of sense, and to theorise about force existing in atoms, 
we follow it and say, You are but shifting the mystery, and 
we press the natural question, What put force in the atoms ? 
Whence came it? ‘Thus we drive the scientist back and back 

through every province of his own legitimate domain; we > 
drive him back, too, through those regions of hazy theory and 
dim speculation in which he loves to expatiate, until at last 
by an inexorable logic we compel him to admit, as Herbert 
Spencer shows, an Author of force. Tyndall has virtually 
admitted this in his lecture on Crystalline and Molecular 
Forces :—* And, if you will allow me a moment’s diversion, I 
would say that I have stood in the springtime and looked 
upon the sprouting foliage, the grass, and the flowers, and 
the general joy of opening life. And in my ignorance of it 
all I have asked myself whether there is no power, being, or 
thing, in the universe whose knowledge of that of which I 
am so ignorant is greater than mine. I have asked myself, 
can it be possible that man’s knowledge is the greatest know- 
ledge—that man’s life is the highest life? My friends, the 
profession of that Atheism with which I am sometimes so 
lightly charged would, in my case, be an impossible answer to 
this question.” Now what is the possible, the certain answer, 
to this touching ery of an exponent of, if not believer in, 
‘‘ Atheistic materialism’? ? It may thus be taken from the 
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first record of Divine Revelation :—“ In the beginning Gop 


created the heaven and the earth..... And the Spirit or 
Gop moved upon the face of the waters. .... And Gop said, 
Let the earth bring forth grass. .... And Gop created every 


living thing that moveth. . . . . And Gop created man in His 
own image.” 


II. Tae Ortcin oF Lire. 


The origin of life is a still deeper problem than the origin 
of matter and of the material universe. Owen, Darwin, and 
Huxley may be regarded as among the leading men, at least 
in England, in physiological research. Tyndall follows in 
their wake. But Herbert Spencer is the philosopher who, 
systematising the results of their profound researches, and 
deducing from them general principles, endeavours to trace life 
to its source, and to reveal its cause. I shall try to show 
you the line of argument, and to test the accuracy of the con- 
clusions arrived at. 

In attempting to discover the origin of life, the eye of the 
biologist is naturally turned to the germ in which the life power, 
if I may so speak, lies, and in which it begins to develop ; his 
ultimate aim being to ascertain how it springs into existence, 
and what is its primary cause. Huxley’s description is clear, 
and I give it in full :— 

“‘Hixamine the recently-laid egg of some common animal, 
such as a salamander or a newt. It is a minute spheroid in 
which the best microscope will reveal nothing but a structure- 
less sac, enclosing a glairy fluid, holding granules in suspension. 
But strange possibilities he dormant in that semi-fluid globule. 
Let a moderate supply of warmth reach its watery cradle, and 
the plastic matter undergoes changes so rapid, and yet so 
steady and purpose-like in their succession, that one can only 
compare them to those operated by a skilled modeller upon a 
formless lump of clay. As with an invisible trowel; the mass 
is divided and subdivided into smaller and smaller portions, 
until it is reduced to an aggregation of granules not too large 
to build withal the finest fabrics of the nascent organism. 
And then it is as if a delicate finger traced out the line to be 
occupied by the spinal column, and moulded the contour of 
the body—pinching up the head at one end, the tail at the 
other, and fashioning flank and limb into due salamandrine 
proportions in so artistic a way that, after watching the process 
hour by hour, one is almost involuntarily possessed by the 
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notion that some more subtle aid to vision than an achromatic 
would show the hidden artist, with his plan before him, striving 
with skilful manipulation to perfect his work.” And then, to 
sum up the results of his investigations, he adds :—“ What is 
true of the newt is true of every animal and of every plant ; the 
acorn tends to build itself up again into a woodland giant, such 
as that from whose twig it fell; the spore of the humblest 
lichen reproduces the green or brown incrustation which 
gave it birth; and, at the other end of the scale of life, 
the child that resembled neither the paternal nor the maternal 
side of the house would be regarded as a kind of monster. . . 
It is the first great law of reproduction, that the offspring 
tends to resemble its parent or parents more closely than 
anything else.” * 

But what light does all this beautiful description throw upon 
the origin of life? None. Huxley adds, to be sure, that 
“Science will some day show us how this law is a necessary 
consequence of the more general laws which govern matter ; 
but, for the present, more can hardly be said than that it 
appears to be in harmony with them. We know that the 
phenomena of vitality are not something apart from other 
physical phenomena, but one with them; and matter and force 
are the two names of the one artist who fashions the living as 
well as the lifeless.” This has a scientific sound, as if the 
philosopher were enunciating an observed fact ; but in reality 
it is a theory, originating in Huxley’s foregone opinion, and 
having no logical connexion with his observations. The fact 
is, his observations tend to a widely different conclusion. hey 
show us the guiding power which that mysterious entity 
we call life exercises upon matter, moulding it into forms 
of exquisite beauty, and yet wide diversity; they show us 
that life cannot be a unit—that is, a thing of one essence and 
type, emanating from matter; for were it so, its operations 
upon matter would be uniform, and there would be but one 
class of organisms in the universe. Or, suppose we admit, 
with Herbert Spencer, that the life principle is modified to 
meet the requirements of its environments; then the nature 
of the full-grown animal could never be predicted, as that 
would depend on the environments which accident, or the 
deliberate operation of some other power, might entirely 
change. On the contrary, Huxley’s investigations prove that 
there are essentially distinct types of life, though all appear to 
the scientist to have the same elementary material basis; and 
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that each type operates upon matter—the very same matter, 
too—with such irresistible guiding potency as to build it up 
into forms exactly corresponding to the parent stock. Science 
cannot, in this respect, control it; it may extinguish it ; it may 
dwarf it; but it cannot confer upon it the power or capability 
of building up an organism different from that of its parent. 
Matter —all life’s visible environment—can do nothing but 
supply the raw material of construction. life guides the 
moulding and building in entire independence, alike of man 
and of matter; and all scientific investigation proves that life 
—pre-existing life—is essential to the production of living 
organisms. 

But scientists have tried to go deeper, and we must follow 
them. The material basis of life, or Protoplasi as it is 
called, has been subjected to most minute examination by the 
microscope, and to the most searching analysis of the chemist. 
Its constituent elements have been discovered and described, 
and the results are interesting and instructive. Huxley says, 
“that all the forms of protoplasm which have yet been 
examined contain the four elements—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen—in very complex union.” * In whatever form 
it appears, “ whether fungus or oak, worm or man,” its 
elements are the same; and when life in it becomes extinct, 
it ‘is resolved into its mineral and lifeless constituents.” + It 
is admitted, of course, that carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen are lifeless bodies, and that they all exist previous to 
their union ; ‘‘but when they are brought together,” says 
Huxley, ‘‘ under certain conditions, they give rise to the still 
more complex body, protoplasm; and this protoplasm exhibits 
the phenomena of life.” ¢ 

Would it not, at first sight, seem from these words that 
Science had at length succeeded in solving the mystery of the 
origin of life? It knows all the elements of protoplasm ; and 
there is no lack of them in nature. They exist everywhere 
around us. ‘ With my own hands,” writes Professor Pritchard, 
“a quarter ofa century ago, I obtained all the elements which 
I found in an egg and in grains of wheat, out of a piece of 
granite and from the air which surrounded it—element for 
element. It has been one of the most astonishing and unex- 
pected results of modern Science that we can unmistakably 
trace these very elements also in the stars.”§ So, then, the 
elements are known, and are at hand; Science can easily put 
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them together; and Huxley says, “I can find no intelligible 
ground for refusing to say that the properties of protoplasm ”’ 
—that is, life—‘ result from the nature and disposition of its 
molecules.”* Yet he is unable to produce life from these 
materials. Science here utterly fails him. Its field, alike of 
potency and of knowledge, is at this point shut in by an 
impassable barrier. Huxley confesses that pre-existing living 
matter is necessary to the development of the phenomena of 
life; and he admits that its influence on the material basis 
‘ig something quite unintelligible ;”+ while Pritchard affirms 
that “no chemist, with all his wonderful art, has ever yet 
witnessed the evolution of a living thing from those lifeless 
molecules of matter and force.” f 

So far, then, as Science is concerned, we are as remote as 
ever from the solution of the problem of the origin of life. 
Scientists have neither been able to produce life, nor to trace 
it ; they have only been able to observe its phenomena. ‘They 
can see motion and development in the living protoplasm ; 
but these are the effects of a life already in existence, not the 
essence of life itself. Herbert Spencer describes life as “a 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external re- 
lations ” ; but this Delphian utterance, if it has any meaning at 
all, can only refer to the phenomena of life ; it does not touch 
its essence, nor does it throw one ray of light upon its origin. 
That the life is inherent in, or evolved by, matter is incon- 
ceivable, for the living protoplasm often dies, and then, though 
all the material elements are still present, development ceases at 
once; the power which moulds and builds has gone mysteri- 
ously as it came, and no human agency can again vitalise the 
dead mass, which now obeys the ordinary laws of matter, and 
is resolved into its mineral constituents. ‘ The living body 
resists the chemical agencies that are ready to attack it; the 
dead body at once succumbs to these agencies.” Life is the 
power which moulds and builds up organisms, and preserves 
the matter of which they are composed from the dissolving 
force of the ordinary laws to which mere matter is subject. 
The teaching of Science, therefore, is, that life is something 
apart from matter ; but what it is, whence it comes, and whither 
it goes, Science cannot tell. Its operation on matter is won- 
derful. It guides the chemical forces so as to arrange inert 
matter into shapes of the most exquisite proportions, and 
organisms of the most delicate and complicated mechanism— 
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all of which are entirely distinct from those normal forms 
which the constituent elements would assume, if uncontrolled 
by the life-principle. And then, again, when the life departs, 
the very matter in which it existed, and which it moulded 
with such mystic power, speedily becomes a mass of loathsome 
rottenness, and dissolves into its original elements. Huxley 
is compelled to admit all this ; but he yet tries to save his 
favourite theory by affirming,—not in accordance with, but in 
spite of logical sequence,—that the phenomena presented by 
protoplasm, living or dead, are its properties; and that all 
vital action may be said to be the result of the molecular forces 
of the protoplasm which displays it.*¥ How, I ask, can vital 
action be the result of the molecular forces alone, when, 
according to his own admission, the influence of pre-existing 
living matter is shown by scientific observation to be necessary 
to vital action? The vital action is clearly the result, not of 
molecular forces, but of the life-principle operating on the 
molecules. In denying this Huxley sacrifices his logic to his 
theory ; and he would do well to remember T’ yndall’s striking 
words :— There is in the true man of science # wish stronger 
than the wish to have his belief; to have them 
true. And the stronger wish causes him to reject the most 
plausible support, if he has reason to suspect that it is vitiated 
by error. ‘Those to whom I refer as having studied the ques- 
tion, believing the evidence offered in fayour of spontaneous 
generation to be thus vitiated, cannot accept it. ‘They know 
full well that the chemist now prepares from inorganic matter 
a vast array of substances which were some time ago regarded 
as the sole products of vitality. They are intimately acquainted. 
with the structural power of matter as evidenced in the 
phenomena of crystallisation ; they can justify, scientifically, 
their belief in its potency, under proper conditions, to produce 
organisms ; but in reply to your question they will frankly 
admit their inability to point to any satisfactory experimental 
proof that life can be developed save from demonstrable ante- 
cedent life.’ And his final deliverance is contained in these 
words :—“In fact, the whole process of evolution is the 
manifestation of a power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect 
of man. Ags little in our days as in the days of Job can man 
by searching find this power out. Considered fundamentally, 
then, it is by the pia of an insoluble mystery that life on 

earth is evolved,’ To the same effect Herbert Spencer 
writes :— The et eee of an inscrutable power mani- 
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fested to us through all phenomena, has been growing ever 
clearer. . . ‘To this conclusion Science inevitably arrives 
as it reaches its confines,’’* 

This is enough for my purpose. ‘lhe limits of the province 
of Science are here drawn rigidly. Science shows that life is 
an entity, a power, apart from and above matter, but that in 
its essence it eludes the keen eye of the philosopher ; that. it 
sxannot be discovered by the researches of the physiologist ; 
that it will not emanate from the retort of the chemist, how- 
ever skilfully he may arrange and manipulate the elements of 
its physical basis; that, in fact, it hes hid among those sublime 
mysteries of ni ture which human wisdom utterl ly fails to 
penetrate, and which the infinite wisdom of the Great Creator 
can alone reveal to the yearning spirit of His faithful creature. 
The whole teachings of Science are, so far as they go, in 
harmony with that sublime record :—‘‘ And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” 


IU. Tar Orraw or Sprores. 


Darwin is the Apostle of the doctrine of Hvyolution, 
though the idea was broached by Lucretius nearly two 
thousand years ago. ‘To the naturalist, Darwin’s book on T'he 
Origin of Species is one of the most important contributions to 
modern Science. As a scientific observer, an acute, laborious, 
profound student of nature, Darwin has no superior. ‘The 
‘ange of his researches, too, has been wonderful; he has 
travelled over the world to sift materials ; he has recorded the 
results with a lucidity which leaves nothing to be desired ; 
and yet one can, with perfect logical consistency, admit the 
whole of his observed facts, and reject the whole of his 
hypotheses. He and his disciples have a strange way of over- 
looking what logicians call the middle term—the connecting 
link between the fact established by scientific observation, 
and the conclusion which they profess to deduce from it. 
Professor Huxley, who may be regarded as Darwin’s ablest 
interpreter, virtually acknowledges this when he says, “ that 
fappeh sbanding the clearness of the style, those who attempt 
fairly to digest the book find much of it a sort of intellectual 
pemmican—a mass of facts crushed and pounded into shape, 
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rather than held together by the ordinary medium of an 
obvious logical bond.’ Then, after a lengthened critical 
analysis of Darwin’s plan, investigations and reasoning, and 
after treating all opponents of the theory of evolution, and 
more especially Biblical scholars, with no small amount of scorn 
and ridicule, and after lavishing upon them a very ample 
vocabulary of hard names and epithets, Huxley, with admirable 
simplicity and praiseworthy candour, concludes as follows :— 
“There is no fault to be found with Darwin’s method, then ; 
but it is another question whether he has fulfilled all the 
conditions imposed by that method. Is it satisfactorily 
proved, in fact, that species may be originated by selection ? 
that there is such a thing as natural selection? that none of 
the phenomena exhibited by species are inconsistent with the 
origin of species in this way? If these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, Darwin’s view steps out of the 
ranks of hypotheses into those of proved theories; but, so 
long as the evidence at present adduced falls short of enforcing 
that affirmation, so long, to our minds, must the new doctrine 
be content to remain among the former—an extremely valuable, 
and in the highest degree probable doctrine, indeed the only 
extant hypothesis which is worth anything in a scientific point 
of view ; but still a hypothesis, and not yet the theory of 
species. After much consideration, and with assuredly no 
bias against Mr. Darwin’s views, it is our clear conviction 
that, as the evidence stands, it is not absolutely proven that 
a group of animals, having all the characters exhibited by 
species in nature, has ever been originated by selection, 
whether artificial or natural... .. Mr. Darwin is perfectly 
aware of this weak point, and brings forward a multitude of 
ingenious and important arguments to diminish the force of 
the objection. We admit the value of these arguments to the 
’ fullest extent; nay, we will go so far as to express our belief 
that experiments, conducted by a skilful physiologist, would 
very probably obtain the desired production of mutually more 
or less infertile breeds from a common stock, in a comparatively 
few years; but still, as the case stands at present, this ‘little 
rift within the lute’ is not to be diseuised nor overlooked.” * 

The essence of Darwin’s hypothesis is, that all forms of life, 
from the humblest zoophyte up to man, have evolved from 
one primordial germ. All species, he maintains, have been 
produced by the development of varieties from common stocks 
by the conversion of these first into permanent races and then 
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into new species, by the process of natural selection, which 
process is essentially identical with that artificial selection by 
which man has originated the races of domestic animals—the 
struggle for ewistence taking the place of man, and exerting, in 
the case of natural selection, that selective action which he 
performs in artificial selection.* 

The crucial point in this hypothesis is, that species may be 
originated by natural selection. But Huxley, and Darwin 
himself, admit that this has never been proved. Darwin, it is 
true, draws largely upon an infinite past. He says, ‘‘ Nature 
grants vast periods of time for the work of natural selection ;” 
and again, “The mind cannot possibly grasp the full meaning 
of a hundred million of years. It cannot add up and perceive 
the full effects of many slight variations accumulated during 
almost an infinite series of generations.” Now as to this 
“almost infinite past,’ Sir Wm. Thomson, probably the 
most profound of our physicists, has dissipated all such 
speculation by showing that life-forms such as Darwin postu- 
lates could not have existed during an infinite past ; ‘‘ because, 
assuming that the heat has been uniformly conducted out 
of the earth, as it is now, it must have been so intense 
within a comparatively limited period, as to be capable of 
melting a mass of rock equal to the bulk of the whole 
earth.” + But, be this as it may, one thing is clear, that 
Darwin and his fellow scientists admit their inability to prove 
the truth of the Evolution Hypothesis. 

Another point set forth by Darwin is worthy of notice. In 
answer to the question, How do groups of species arise? he 
replies, “‘ From the struggle for life. Owing to their struggle 
for life, any variation, however slight, aud from whatever 
cause proceeding, if it be in any degree profitable to an 
individual of the species, in its infinitely complex relations to 
other organic beings and to external nature, will tend to the 
preservation of that individual, and will generally be inherited 
by its offspring. The offspring, also, will thus have a better 
chance of surviving.” | The essence of this most remarkable 
hypothesis is, that all the wonderful adaptations which we find in 
the physical structure of the various species of animals, to the 
conditions in which they are placed, to the work they have to 
do, to the wants they have to supply, have sprung from a long 
and fortuitous sequence of natural events, to which Darwin 
gives the name Natural Selection. If this be true, then the 
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most beautiful and complex organs of animals—the heart and 
veins, the nervous system, the human hand, the eye, the mind 
itself, with all its faculties—have been constructed, not by the 
infinite wisdom of an Almighty Creator, adapting every part, 
organ, and faculty, with requisite skill, to the office it was 
designed to fill, but from a medley of blind chance, countless 
blunders, and innumerable minute accidental modifications, 
which occurred in the struggle for existence during myriads 
of past ages. The fish was not designed for the water; the 
bird was not designed to fly; the ear was not designed for 
hearing ; the eye was not designed for seeing; all these, says 
Darwin, are just the fortuitous products of organised matter 
pushing its way at random, and after incalculable instances of 
trial and failure, during incalculable ages, at last hitting on 
what was best.* 

And what is the scientific proof of this most wonderful con- 
ception? Nothing short of actual observation of the whole 
alleged process would make such a theory even credible. 
There has, of course, been no such observation. ‘There could 
be none, for an “almost infinite series of generations” is 
postulated; and that lies outside the domain of Science. 
“* By the theory of natural selection,” says Darwin, “all living 
species have been connected with the parent species of each 
genus, by differences not greater than we see between the 
varieties of the same species in the present day.” Here, as 
it seems to me, lies the fundamental logical fallacy. He argues 
from the existence of slight varieties in the same species to 
the entire transmutation of species. The former is admitted 
on all hands; the latter has no logical connexion with it, and 
has no basis in scientific investigation. Yet Huxley records 
his conviction that this theory of Darwin, which traces all 
organisms and species to fortuitous trials and combinations, 
has given a death-blow to Teleology, that is, to the doctrine 
of design in nature, and of final causes. 

Huxley’s argument on this point deserves special attention. 
It is one of the most remarkable specimens of scientific reason- 
ing it has ever been my good or evil fortune to read. It is as 
follows :—* The teleological argument runs thus; an organ or 
organism is precisely fitted to perform a function or purpose ; 
therefore it was specially constructed to perform that function. 
In Paley’s famous illustration, the adaptation of all the parts 
of the watch to the function or purpose of showing the time, 
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is held to be evidence that the watch was specially contrived 
to that end; on the ground that the only cause we know of, 
competent to produce such an effect as a watch which shall 
keep time, is a contriving intelligence adapting the means 
directly to that end. Suppose, however, that any one had been 
able to show that the watch had not been made directly by 
any person, but that it was the result of the modification of 
another watch which kept time but poorly ; and that this again 
had proceeded from a structure which could hardly be called 
a watch at all, seeing that it had no figures on the dial, and 
the hands were rudimentary ; and that, going back and back 
in time, we came at last to a revolving barrel as the earliest 
traceable rudiment of the whole fabric. And imagine that it 
had been possible to show that all these changes had resulted, 
first, from a tendency in the structure to vary indefinitely ; 
and, secondly, from something in the surrounding world which 
helped all variations in the direction of an accurate time- 
keeper, and checked all those in other} directions; then it is 
obvious that the force of Paley’s argument would be gone. 
For it would be demonstrated that an apparatus thoroughly 
well adapted to a particular purpose might be the result of a 
method of trial and error worked by unintelligent agents, as 
well as of the direct application of the means appropriate to 
that end. Now, it appears to us that we have here, for illustra- 
tion’s sake, supposed to be done with the watch what the 
establishment of Darwin’s theory will do for the world.”’* 

Well, if Paley’s argument remain in force until we are able 
to produce a developed watch, my impression is it will last a 
long time ; and, if Darwin’s theory must wait for proof until 
that watch is discovered, then the process of proof will reach 
at least as far into the future as the process of the evolution 
of species reaches into the past. True, Huxley puts this 
illustration forward as a supposition ; but, I ask, does it not 
seem like an insult to common sense? ‘Teleology remains 
unmoved by such theories as these,—theories which one can 
only rightly describe, in the graphic phrase of Carlyle, as 
“ diluted insanity.” 

We have now considered Huxley’s opinion of Darwin’s 
researches and theories; but howvery differently some menof the 
highest scientific attainments interpret them may be gathered 
from the following eloquent words of Professor Pritchard: —“ I 
know of no greater intellectual treat—I might even call it moral 
—than to take Darwin’s most charming book on The Fertilisation 
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of Orchids, and his equally charming and acute monograph on 
the Lythrums, and repeat, as I have repeated, many of the 
experiments and observations therein detailed. The effect on 
my mind was an irresistible impulse to uncover and bow my 
head, as being in the too immediate presence of the wonderful 
prescience and benevolent contrivance of the UNIveRsAL 
Farner. And I think such, also, would be the result on the 
convictions and the emotions of the vast majority of average 
men. I think the verdict would be that no plainer marks of 
contriving will exist in a steam-engine, or a printing-press, or 
a telescope.” 

Design in nature can be seen by every unprejudiced man 
who observes nature, or who thoughtfully reads the recorded 
observations of others. Every fresh discovery in physiology ; 
every inquiry of the scientist into the mechanism of the 
animal frame; every inspection of the marvellous adaptation 
of insect organisms to the complicated structure of flowers ; 
in a word, every new achievement of the naturalist in explor- 
ing the domain of nature, reveals more clearly, and establishes 
more firmly, the presence everywhere, and in everything, of 
an infinitely powerful and infinitely wise Designing Mind. 
Unseen by human eye, undiscoverable by scientific research 
in the mystery of its working, we yet discern the impress and 
recognise the beneficent control of that Infinite Mind in earth, 
and sea, and sky. 


IV. Tse Oriearn or Minp anv i1Ts ConcEePrioNn oF GOD. 


The origin and nature of mind constitute the highest problem 
with which Science has ventured to grapple. Democritus, as I 
have said, held that the mind consists of fine, smooth atoms, like 
those of fire. Huxley seems to affirm that ‘‘ those manifesta- 
tions of intellect, of feeling, and of will, which we rightly 
name the higher faculties,” are known only as transitory 
changes in the relative positions of parts of the body.* 
‘Matter and spirit,” he adds, ‘‘ are but names for the imagi- 
nary substrata of groups of natural phenomena.” Tyndall 
is a little more explicit when he thus writes :—‘ Not alone the 
mechanism of the human body, but that of the human mind 
itself,—emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena,—were 
once latent in a fiery cloud.” + 
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These are startling statements, and read like a confession of 
a material atheism. But as the language is somewhat hazy, 
and as Tyndall and Huxley seem indignant that they should 
be charged with holding such a dogma, I leave them to explain 
their own meaning, and to give to the world, if they so desire, 
their scientific creed in intelligible language. One thing, 
however, is clear; whatever view of the origin and nature of 
the human mind the words are intended to convey, they do 
not even attempt to establish it by scientific proof. No ob- 
servation has ever yet reached, or can ever reach, to the 
development of a fiery cloud into emotion, intellect, will, and 
all the phenomena of the human mind. It is a daring 
flight of imagination, and nothing more. ‘Tyndall himself 
seems to shrink from it in moments of thoughtfulness, when 
imagination is restrained by judgment :—‘‘ What baffles and | 
bewilders me, is the notion that from these physical tremors, 
things so utterly incongruous with them as sensation, thought 
and emotion can be derived. . . . Youcannot satisfy the 
human understanding in its demand for logical continuity 
between molecular processes and the phenomena of conscious- 
ness. This is the rock on which materialism must inevitably 
split whenever it pretends to be a complete philosophy of life.”’* 
Herbert Spencer is right in asserting that of the substance 
of mind nothing is known, or can be known by Science. 
The faculties of the mind he outside the field of pure Science. 

This suggests another and most important point. It is by 
the mind the scientist obtains his knowledge of nature; all 
his knowledge, in fact, must come through that channel. The 
senses are only the material avenues through which the mind 
apprehends physical phenomena. ‘The senses observe, but to 
their observations must be added primary beliefs or intuitions, 
ere any intelligible interpretation, even of the simplest phe- 
nomena, can be given. It is from intuition we derive our 
knowledge of the reality of the external world and everything 
in it; for sensation is only the apprehension by the mind ot 
an impression made on the sensorium, and it is the mind itself 
which intuitively forms the conception of the reality of the 
object that made the impression. So, in like manner, from 
intuition we get our knowledge of the properties of matter, 
such as weight, extension, and force; it is by intuition we 
form comparisons; and it is from intuition we obtain our 
ideas of cause and effect. The senses, on whatever object 
exercised, and though aided by the utmost experience of the 
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physicist, and the utmost precision of instruments, merely 
make certain impressions on the mind ; and those impressions 
must be interpreted by our intuitions ere they can be of use 
in science. So then, after all, our primary beliefs, or the in- 
tuitions of our mind, form the foundation of all scientific 
reasoning. Dr. Carpenter set this matter in its true light, 
when he said to the British Association (1872) :—“ Even in 
astronomy, the most exact of the sciences, we cannot proceed 
a step without translating the actual phenomena of nature into 
intellectual representations of those phenomena. It is this 
fundamental truth which gives rise to most of those differences 
which exist among scientists. The minds of some men are 
warped by theories ; others entertain peculiar views regarding 
primary beliefs; and hence they interpret the very same 
natural phenomena in widely different ways. Darwin, for 
example, interprets certain observed phenomena so as to 
support his favourite theory of evolution ; while Kélliker, a 
German naturalist of great eminence, interprets the same 
phenomena in such a manner as to favour an opposite view.” 

One point of supreme importance in regard to our intuitions 
I must notice ere I close. Among the most potent of our 
primary beliefs is that of cause and effect. It is, in fact, 
irresistible. Herbert Spencer thus describes it :—‘ We cannot 
think at all about the impressions which the external world 
produces upon us, without thinking of them as caused; and 
we cannot carry out an inquiry concerning their causation, 
without inevitably committing ourselves to the hypothesis of 
a First Cause.’’?* Science, by itself, does not reveal, because 
it cannot reach, that First Cause ; but Science, as we have seen, 
reveals phenomena which, being rightly interpreted, lead by 
sound logical sequence to a belief in that First Cause. And 
the mind by its irresistible intuitions leads us back to the 
conviction that the First Cause must be in every sense perfect, 
complete, total; including within itself all power, and tran- 
scending all law. It must be one and absolute; it must, in 
a word, be the Gop of Revelation. 

And, further, the mind has other primary beliefs intimately 
associated with the belief in a First Cause. It has a belief 
that it is dependent upon a Higher Being, and that it owes 
allegiance to Him; it has a consciousness of a moral law, 
that man is responsible for his obedience or disobedience, and 
that there is a future state of reward and punishment. ‘This 
belief in a future state we cannot quench. Do what we will, 
reason as we will, our higher nature looks away onward, with 
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earnest, irrepressible, unceasing yearning, to immortality in 
another sphere. ‘Tennyson has expressed this beautifully :— 


“ Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why : 
He thinks he was not made to die : 
And Thou hast made him ; Thou art just. 


“We have but faith ; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness ; let it grow.” 


Science opens no field to which these intuitions belong, or 
in which they can find a resting-place. It cannot satisfy 
them. It leaves us in the dark, helpless and hopeless, on 
those very points which, constituted as we are with yearning 
affections and boundless aspirations, are of supremest import- 
ance. ‘That very theory of “the survival of the fittest”? is 
here completely at fault; for it would represent a series of 
beliefs to have been developed in the mind, which are yet 
useless and deceptive. No effort of genius, no perverse skill 
of sophistry, can ever reconcile these beliefs with any theory 
of evolution; for if this be the ultimate result of the latest 
combinations of atoms, if this be all that nature has done or 
can do, then this ultimate result is human life without adequate 
motive, ‘ affections with no object sufficient to fill them, hopes 
of immortality never to be realised, aspirations after God and 
godliness never to be attained; and thus, too, myriads of 
myriads of other nebule may still be the potentials of 
delusions, and their outcomes the kingdom of despair.” * 

But a sounder and a higher philosophy, the philosophy 
embodied in the Revelation of God, gives far other teaching. 
It tells man that those grand intuitions were not implanted in 
vain. It leads him to look beyond the material universe for 
the satisfaction of his profoundest thoughts, and the realisation 
of his most earnest longings. It sees exhibited in some form 
by every nation, tribe, and family of mankind, a feeling of 
dependence on One greater than man, and of moral obligation 
to One holier than man. ‘This feeling arises with the earliest 
development of consciousness, and it grows and strengthens 
with our mental growth. We cannot repress it; and the 
mind which is compeiled to interpret the impressions received 
through the senses, as proofs of the reality of the material 
world, is in like manner compelled to interpret the intuitions 
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of dependence and moral obligation, as proofs of the reality 
of a spiritual world. And thus, as Mansell says, “In the 
universal consciousness of innocence and gilt, of duty and 
disobedience, of an appeased and offended God, there is 
exhibited the instinctive confession of all mankind, that the 
moral nature of man, as subject to a law of obligation, reflects 
and represents the moral nature of a Deity by whom that 
obligation is imposed.” * 

We now see the legitimate province of Science, in which it 
reigns supreme, and beyond which it cannot pass. In this 
province, in all its grand discoveries, we bid it God speed, for 
it is the handmaid to a knowledge higher than it can reach. 
Science shows the wondrous structure of vegetable and animal 
organisms, and the evidences of design in them all. Science 
unfolds the mechanism of the heavens, and the sublime 
simplicity of the laws that guide the stars in their orbits. 
Science reveals a harmony and a unity in all nature, adapting 
each particle of matter—each insect, plant, and animal—each 
planet, star, and constellation—to its own place, and making 
it fulfil its own mission in the universe. Science shows that 
there is nothing defective, nothing redundant. Science thus 
leads us up, step by step, to the culminating point of man’s 
intellectual interpretation of nature—his recognition of the 
unity of the Power of which her phenomena are the diversified 
manifestations.* 

Here, however, Science leaves us, and Revelation perfects 
our knowledge. Revelation solves the highest problems that 
occupy human thought—the origin, duty, and destiny of man, 
and the being and nature of God. The origin of intellect and 
conscience, with all their conceptions of law, obligation, a 
future state, and a holy God, is revealed in one pregnant 
sentence :—‘‘ God created man in His own image.” And of 
these sublime truths, Revelation is the sole and complete 
exponent. Its expositions, too—whether of law, or morals, or 
worship, or faith, or hope, or charity—find such a response in 
our own prcfoundest feelings and loftiest aspirations, that we 
instinctively bow before it as a message replete with the 
infinite wisdom and goodness of God. While Science disap- 
points our most momentous inquiries, while Philosophy leaves 
an aching void in the human heart, Revelation fulfils all our 
desires, and satisfies all our hopes. It enables us to look 
through the dark vista of this life’s labours and sorrows, to 
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another where labour shall have its reward and sorrow shall 
be unknown. It opens before us a sphere where the perfect 
knowledge after which we here vainly toil, and the perfect 
happiness after which we as vainly strive, shall be fully and 
for ever realised. 


The Cuarrman (Mr. H. Cadman Jones).—I am sure I may return the 
hearty thanks of this meeting to Dr. Porter for his exceedingly able paper. 
Before calling on those present to discuss it, I would venture to call attention 
to the question whether it can fairly be said that the hypothesis of the 
existence of atoms “ has no clear logical connexion with any observed fact.” 
If the connexion between the observed law of chemical combination in 
definite proportions and the hypothesis of the existence of atoms be not 
strictly logical, at all events that hypothesis furnishes, as I believe, the only 
explanation of the law that has ever been suggested. It is therefore a 
hypothesis which has strong claims to our attention. I cannot agree in 
the idea that an atom is unthinkable. Dr. Porter says :—“ Now, to con- 
ceive of a piece of matter, having necessarily, because it is matter, length 
and breadth, and yet being indivisible, is, as I think, an absurdity.” For 
my part, I cannot see that it is so. You cannot conceive of matter having 
length and breadth, and yet of its being inconceivable and theoretically 
impossible that it should be divided, but it is perfectly possible to conceive 
an atom which has length, and breadth, and depth, and which is yet so 
physically constituted that it cannot be divided ; and this is all that is 
necessary for the atomic theory. Not that an atom is something which 
cannot theoretically be divided, and must be conceived incapable of sub- 
division ; but something which cannot by any existing causes in nature be 
divided. Ihave now to invite remarks on the subject of the paper from any 
of those present. 

The Bishop of Batuarat.—We are greatly indebted to Dr. Porter for 
the luminous style of his paper, and for the well-selected quotations, by 
means of which he has put the views of eminent men which he combats 
before us in their own words. On page 44, near the bottom, the persistence 
of the “fit” is noticed as part of the theory of the universe expounded form 
Lucretius by Tyndall. It always seems to me that it postulates a God to 
provide that the “fit” should be the “good.” The struggle for existence 
which, as I think Kingsley remarks, of itself would yield the survival of the 
biggest, the most brutal or most unscrupulous, issues on the large scale in 
the triumph of that which corresponds to our moral idea of the best. Why 
should “blind combinations” do that? Dr. Porter sums up section il. 
by quoting, as the Bible philosophy of life, in contradistinction to 
theories which make it a property of protoplasm, the passage describing 
God’s bestowal of “life” on man. Was not this a different bestowal from 
that on the “moving creature that hath life’? And does Scripture any- 
where record the bestowal of “life” on vegetables? If, therefore, proto 
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this would not contradict the Scripture teaching, that man’s life was a 
special endowment. I wiil just refer to page 63, near the bottom, where Dr. 
Porter alludes to man’s universal sense of his dependence on God. This is 
true even of the Australians, a very humble and slenderly-equipped branch 
of the human family. I may here remind you of the absence of any in- 
dication whatever of emergence from an ape condition, even among the 
most backward of mankind, The phenomena show the Australians to have 
been degraded, not exalted, from their past condition. And their re. 
ligious ideas exhibit an extraordinary incrustation of splendid primitive 
truths—reminiscences of some grand and even Scriptural beliefs—with the 
most grotesque and contemptible subsequent additions. The cave paintings 
of Australia point to a superiority in the past inhabitants of the land. Before 
I sit down, may I ask whether the marsupium of the Australian animals 
is not better explained by teleology than by mere natural selection? A 
kangaroo’s pouch seems a provision for a waterless or droughty country, where 
a kangaroo mother might have to travel a hundred miles for water. If she 
left her young at home they would not be alive on her return. The natural 
perambulator enables her to take them with her in her search for this neces- 
sary of life. I leave to learned naturalists to say how far the development 
of this organ has been traced to purely natural combinations, but am old- 
fashioned enough to see in it myself a special provision for a special need, 
by One whose tender mercies are over all His works. 

Mr. J. Hassett : What is indicated on the second page of the paper is 
I think, important,—namely, that evolution is only an hypothesis, not a 
demonstrated fact. A short time ago, I meta book by a French author, 
and was much amused by his theory to account for the existence of 
mammals on the earth at the present time. His line of argument was as 
follows :—At some period in the far distant past, a number of fishes were lef 
by the tide in shallow water, and, as the gills would not perform their proper 
functions, imperfect respiration was carried on by means of the swim- 
bladder, and this was repeated again and again until ultimately true lungs 
were developed. Now, let this theory be tested by fact. When fish come 
to the surface of the water to obtain more oxygen than their native ele- 
ment contains, it results, not in the development of the swim-bladder, but 
in inflammation of the gills, and in course of time the fish dies, The 
writer then goes on to show that, when the fish have developed the 
swim-bladder into a breathing organ, and so cease to be fish, they 
became reptiles first, and then by degrees are developed into mammals, 
It is the duty of those people who believe in Creation to show the fallacy 
of such theories as these. With regard to a point referred to on page 42 
I would say that, when these evolutionists ask us to believe that life is the 
result of molecular motion, or combination, they are really asking us to 
believe a greater miracle than that which we ask their assent to when 
we say that God gave life; because, if life resulted from the non-living, 
it would be a greater miracle than for God, who is Life, to put life not 
matter. (Hear.) If we are taunted as being credulous because we believe 
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in miracles, then, may we not charge those who believe in life resulting 
from the non-living with being far more credulous? Early in Section 3 
reference is made to one of the fundamental doctrines of evolution, namely, 
that all the changes which have taken place must have been for the ultimate 
benefit of the creature. Well, then, may we not ask : Of what benefit could 
it be to any terrestrial or aquatic mammal with four limbs to give up the use 
of the two hind limbs in order that it might be converted into a whale? One 
would think that the four limbs would be better than two, yet we are asked 
to believe that certain four-limbed animals left off using their hind limbs 
so that they became altogether obliterated, and that the product was a 
whale. Again, of what use could it be to the ape to lose the grasping power 
of the hind hand? Surely the monkey tribe were better off with a quadruple 
grasping power than with a dual; but, if it be true that man was developed 
from the ape, then he must have lost the use of the hind thumbs, retaining 
the power of grasping in the two fore ones only. Beyond all this, of what 
benefit could it be to the race to lose the hairy covering of their bodies ? 
Surely it must have been better to possess a hairy covering than to have a 
bare back ; and yet, according to the hypothesis, it must have been otherwise. 
I was reading to-day in Dr. Pusey’s sermon on “ Unscience, not Science, 
antagonistic to Revelation,” a quotation from the late Dr. Darwin, who, 
speaking of the work he had been doing, said, “‘ I have at least, I hope, cone 
good service in aiding to overthrow the dogma of separate creations.” Now 
if that was his object, it was not a very noble one, and if he has over- 
thrown the dogma—which I don’t think he has—he must have done a 
wonderful work. I believe that, as long as common-sense men and women 
see in the wonderful creatures around them such extraordinary examples of 
the adaptation of means to ends, we shall be able to look the evolutionists in 
the face and tell them that they never will be able to overthrow the truth 
—I will not say dogma—of separate creations. I feel deeply grateful to 
Dr. Porter for his valuable paper, and hope it will be widely circulated, as 
it shows that those who come forward as our teachers in these matters do not 
agree among themselves, and that they are endeavouring to make men 
believe that mere assumptions are demonstrated facts. 

Mr. H. C. Dent.—I had the advantage of perusing Dr. Porter’s paper 
before coming here, and did so with the greatest pleasure and delight. The 
paper, in my humble opinion, is a very clear statement of some of the 
grandest truths of science; the aims of science, and the metaphysical deduc- 
tions drawn from the researches of science — all urged with irresistible 
force on our minds. I propose only to refer to one or two points in respect 
to the origin of species and natural selection. Dr. Porter says :— 

“The crucial point in this theory is, that species may be originated by 
natural selection. But Huxley, and Darwin himself, admit that this has 
never been proved, Darwin, it is true, draws largely upon an infinite past. 
He says : ‘ Nature grants vast periods of time for the work of natural selec- 
tion.’ And again: ‘The mind cannot possibly grasp the full meaning of a 
hundred million of years. It cannot add up and perceive the full effects 


of many slight variations accumulated during almost an infinite series of 
generations,’ ” 
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As to this almost infinite past, I hope to say a word in a minute or two. 
Later on in the paper we find this quotation from Darwin :— 


“‘ By the theory of natural selection, all living species have been connected 
with the parent species of each genus by differences not greater than we see 
between the varieties of the same species in the present day.” 


Now, what says Sir Charles Lyell on species? He says: ‘‘Species have a 
real existence in nature. Each was endowed, at the time of its creation, with 
the attributes and organisation with which it is now distinguished.” And 
Darwin, in his book, even admits that the most eminent palsontologists, 
have unanimously maintained the immutability of species, though Sir Charles 
Lyell, in his old age, supported the other side. Tyndall (Belfast Address, 
British Association, 1874) says :— 


“Natural selection acts by the preservation and accumulation of small 
inherited modifications, each profitable to the preserved being” ; (and Wal- 
lace): “It is a fundamental doctrine of evolution that all changes of form 
and structure, all increase in the size of an organ, or in its complexity, all 
greater specialisation, or physiological divisions of labour, can only be brought 
about inasmuch as it is for the good of the being so modified.” 


Then we ought to have a regular and systematically arranged order between 
every kind of species. But Professor Alleyne-Nicholson, in his Manual of 
Zoology, says this is not the case, and he adds :— 


“For instance, Vertebrates belong to a higher morphological type than 
Molluscs, but the higher Molluscs, ¢.g., the cuttle-fish, are far more highly 
organised, as far as their type is concerned, than the lowest vertebrate. 
Therefore, it is obvious that a linear classification is impossible, for the higher 
members of each sub-kingdom are more highly organised than the lower 
forms of the next ascending sub-kingdom ; at the same time, they are con- 
structed upon a lower morphological type.” 


Then I should like to read two or three very brief extracts from Mr. Wal- 
lace’s work on Natural Selection, as applied to Man. While upholding 
natural selection, as an evolutionist naturally would, he somewhat doubts 
when he comes to Man. He says :— 


“Tt seems to me to be absolutely certain that natural selection could not 
have produced man’s hairless body by the accumulation of variations from 
a hairy ancestor. Had it been abolished in ancestral tropical man, it is 
inconceivable that, as man spread into colder climates, it should not have 
returned under the powerful influences of reversion to such a long-persistent 
ancestral type.” 


Then again he says :— 


‘“‘That the perfectly erect form, short arms, and wholly non-prehensile foot 
so strongly differentiate man from the arboreal apes, that if continued re- 
searches in all parts of Europe and Asia fail to bring to light any proof of 
man’s presence, it will be at least a presumption that he came into existence 
at a much later date, and by a much more rapid process of development. It 
will be a fair argument that just as he is in his mental and moral nature, his 
capacities and aspirations, so infinitely raised above the brutes, so his origin 
is due in part to distinct and higher agencies than such as have effected their 
development,” 
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Again he says :— 
“Man is to be placed apart, as not only the head and culminating point 


of the grand series of organic nature, but as in some degree a new and dis- 
tinct order of being.” 


I will not keep you more than one moment longer. I wish just to refer to 
Darwin’s “almost infinite series of generations.” One of Darwin’s very 
difficult points is the sudden appearances of new groups of animals. He 
says that if this occurred it would be entirely destructive of his theories, 
and the only ground on which he rests the apparent finding of sudden 
enormous numbers of new species is, that the intermediate links have not 
been preserved. But if we go back to the Cambrian epoch, we find that 
enormous numbers—I think four out of five kingdoms of invertebrates—are 
fully representative and are in the highest perfection, and there is no record 
whatever in the underlying strata of any predecessors of them. 

Dr. Porter.—There is not very much for me to reply to; but the first 
point I would venture to touch upon has reference to the remarks which 
you, Sir (the Chairman), have offered on the subject of atoms. I listened 
carefully to the words you used, and I thought there was one expression 
which seemed to grant all I ask. You said there are no appliances with 
which we are at present acquainted which would enable us to separate or 
divide an atom of matter, although you did not go so far as to say it was 
inconceivable that an atom of matter should be divisible. 

The Cuairman.—I contend only that there is no & priori reason why 
atoms should not exist which cannot be divided by any of the forces actually 
at work in the universe. I admit it to be unthinkable that there should be 
any portion of matter which you cannot conceive to be divisible. 

Dr. Porter.—That is all I ask. I think it inconceivable that a particle 
of matter, which as matter must possess length and breadth, is not 
eapable of subdivision. Nobody has ever yet discovered an atom of 
matter. As to another point—that we are able to bring out the 
great facts that are taught in regard to nature and man in the Bible— 
facts as to the being of God, the origin of man, the origin of life—these 
are all things that are stated, and that we ascertain from the Bible, rightly 
interpreted. With reference to the question of life, various forms of 
life have been referred to. My object was to show that the origin 
of all life is to be traced to the distinct fiat of God—that no life, vegetable 
or animal, or human, which is the highest development of animal life, can 
have been derived from or evolved by mere matter. I might have entered 
into fuller explanations on this point, but time did not permit. May I say in 
conclusion that with regard to the provf of fundamental truths by history, 
history will not exactly reach all the truths I have referred to in my paper. 
The fundamental truths I speak of in it are these—the origin of matter and 
of the existing material universe. History cannot reach back to the creation ; 
neither can science. Creation is a matter of revelation, and as a matter of 
necessity all our knowledge must be derived from revelation. I look on 
that as a fundamental truth of Scripture. It involves the idea of the 
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creation of man by God. The origin of species is a lower doctrine ; but at’ 
the same time it involves the truthfulness of what is stated in the early 
chapters of the Book of Genesis, where we find each individual species 
traced toa Divine Author. As to the origin of mind, and of man himself, 
and the perceptions formed of the mind of God—these I regard also as 
fundamental truths which science cannot reveal to us, but which the Bible 
does. I have now to express my thanks to the meeting for the kindness 
with which I have been listened to. Iam afraid my paper was rather long 
and that some parts of it were rather dry ; but my connexion with young 
men, and my responsibility in guiding them as far as possible in regard to 
these things, have led me to study the subject, and to prepare the paper I 
have read this evening. (Applause.) 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


Note.—The following letter from Dr., now Sir Andrew Clarke, Bart., 
F.R.S., was read at a recent public meeting :—‘‘I take advantage of this 
hurried note to express the hope that in dealing with the relations of 
svience and religion some one will point out what I have not myself seen 
pointed out—(1) that there is nothing absolute in the whole objective world ; 
no absolute standard of mass, quality, or duration ; that the knowledge of 
an absolute primitive weight of atom is impossible, and that what we call 
the ordinary weight of a body is not a thing of itself alone, but a product of 
the body by which it is attracted, the distance between them, and the 
disturbances occasioned by other invisible but active forces ; (2) that the 
assumption constituting the fundamental axioms of modern physics, that all 
true explanations of natural phenomena are mechanical is incompatible with 
demonstrable facts ; (3) that the progress of chemistry is becoming more and 
more irreconcileable with the theory of the atomic constitution of matter ; 
(4) that there is no law of physics, not even the law of gravitation, without 
great yrowing exceptions, and no theory of physical phenomena, not even 
the undulating theory of light, which is not now becoming more and more 
inadequate to explain the facts discovered within its area of comprehension ; 
(5) and that, therefore, the boasted accuracy and permanency of so-called 
physical laws and theories is unfounded ; that very probably the greater part 
of the so-called axioms of modern physics will be swept away as untenable ; 
that theories of natural phenomena, apparently the most comprehensive and 
conclusive, are merely provisional ; at present finality in this region is 
neither visible, attainable, nor clearly conceivable, and that after all there 
may be methods of spiritual verification which, within their condition, scope, 
and use, may compare not unfavourably with the methods so confidently 
depended upon in physical research,” 
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ORDINARY MEETING, Decemser 3, 18838. 


J. A. Fraser, Esq., M.D., Insprctor-Grnerat or Hosprrats, 


IN THE CHAIR. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the fol- 
lowing Elections were announced :— 


Hon. Corresponpinc Members :—Professor Maspero, Cairo ; Professor 
E. de Naville, Geneva. 


Mempers :—T. Barber, Esq., Sheffield; E. Bannister, Esq., London ; 
G. Fawcett, Esq., Wales; J. Horne, Esq., M.D., Mauritius; Rev. J. Kay, 
D.D., Edinburgh ; Rev. W. M. Lawrence, D.D., United States ; Lieut. W. H. 
Turton, R.E., St. Helena; Rev. W. Tyson, South Africa ; C. S. Wilkinson, 
Esq., F.G.S., F.L.S., New South Wales ; A. Wylie, Esq., LL.D., Scotland ; 
P. B. Walker, Esq., M.R.S., Mem. Geog. Soc., N. 8S. Wales; Rev. R. 
Collins, M.A., Huddersfield. 


Assocrates :—J. F. Anderson, Esq., Mauritius ; Rev. M. Archdall, M.A., 
N.S. Wales; T. Barkworth, Esq., Essex; Rev. H. A. Birks, M.A., Cam- 
bridge; Rev. G. C. Blaxland, M.A., London; W. Bowen, Esq., F.R. 
Hist. Soc., F.P.S. Lond., Trinidad; T. Brindley, Esq., N. S. Wales ; 
Rev. J. F. Fotheringham, M.A., New Brunswick; Rev. C. J. Garrard, 
M.A., Isle of Wight; J. P. A. Garvin, Esq., N. S. Wales; J. P. 
Goldsmith, Esq., Plymouth ; Prof. G. Stanley-Hall, A.M., Ph.D., United 
States; Ven. Archdeacon W. C. Harris, M.A., New Zealand ; G. Houston, 
Esq. (LiFe), Scotland ; H. Hutton, Esq., J.P., South Africa; Rev. E. D. 
Irvine, A.M., United States; J. Jay, Esq., United States; Rev. W. F. 
Kimm, M.A., Norfolk ; Ven. Archdeacon R. L. King, B.A., N. 5. Wales ; 
Rev. Canon H. S. King, A.M., N. S. Wales; Professor J. W. Lane, 
M.D., United States; H. W. Monk, Esq., Canada; C. M‘Millan, 
Esq., M.D., Italy ; Professor C. M. Moss, Ph.D., United States; Rev. 
President J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Ireland; Rev. Prof. C. Pritchard, 
D.D., F.R.S., Oxford ; W. Renner, Esq., M.D., M.R.CS., W. Africa ; Rev. 
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R. R. Scrope, United States ; J. W. Stevenson, Esq., United States ; Ven. 
Archdeacon L. H. Streane, M.A., Ireland; Rev. Canon A. H. Stephen, 
M.A., N.S. Wales; Rev. W. H. Sharp, M.A., Warden, St. Paul’s Coll., 
N.S. Wales; Rev. Principal F. A. P. Shirreff, M.A., India ; Rev. Prof. 
R. B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., United States; Rev. F. B. Tress, N. S. Wales ; 
Rey. J. Woolcock, Devonshire ; J. B. Wilson, Esq., N.S. Wales. 


Hon. Locan Secretarres :—Rev. Professor Cornish, LL.D., Montreal ; 
Rev. W. Wagner, LL.D., Philadelphia ; Rev. T. Hutchinson, M.A., London. 


Also the presentation to the Library of the following works :— 
“Transactions of the Royal Society.” From the same. 
“ Transactions of the Royal United Service Institute.” 
“ Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society.” 
“Transactions of the Royal Colonial Institute.” 
“Transactions of the Geological Society.” 
“Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology.” 
‘Transactions of the American Geographical Society.” - 
‘Studies in Anthropology.” By Rey. J. Wooicock. From the Author, 
** Harmonies in Tones and Colours.” 
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The following paper was then read by the Author :—- 


RECENT EGYPTOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN ITS 
BIBLIOAL RELATION. By the Rev. Henry Guorce 
Tomxins, Member of Council of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 


ERY great and important have been the advances of 

Egyptology, both in the field and in the study, since my 

paper on the Life of Joseph was read to our Institute on the 
3rd of May, 1880. 

Three years before, on the 16th of April, 1877, I had 
communicated something on the Life of Abraham, allustrated 
by Recent Researches, which was afterwards expanded into an 
illustrated volume, entitled Studies on the Times of Abraham.* 
My endeavour has been fairly to lay the Biblical narrative side 
by side with other records and parallel information derived 
from Egyptian, Chaldean, Assyrian, and other ancient sources, 
and to indicate the results arising from this comparison. 


* Bagster, 15, Paternoster Row, I am preparing a new introduction to 
this work, bringing the subject down to the latest date. 
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The great historical personage next to Joseph in this 
survey would, of course, be Moses ; and, indeed, I have been 
more than once invited to say something of the Exodus. 
From this, however, I shrank for the time, looking for 
more light, and meanwhile striking out some thoughts on 
Biblical Proper Names, Personal and Local, illustrated from 
Sources external to Holy Scriptwre. And now we cheerfully 
await further tidings from the Land of Goshen and from the 
northern outskirts of the Sinaitic peninsula. The Geological 
Expedition of the Palestine Exploration Committee will doubt- 
less bring rich spoils of knowledge home, and the well-directed 
and successful excavations of the more recent Egypt Explora- 
tion Committee can scarcely fail, with God’s blessing, to add 
quickly to the invaluable and certain results which we shall 
have before us this evening. 

We have to thank the sagacity and well-trained zeal of 
M. Naville for these results, with the generous countenance 
and counsel of Professor Maspero, ard I am most happy to say 
that M. Naville is now an hon. member of the Victoria 
Institute. Allow me to quote a few words from a letter, 
dated “‘ Malagny, near Geneva, Sept. 15th,” in which M. 
Naville says,—‘* While I was in Egypt you wrote to me once 
to ask me whether I should lke to be inscribed among the 
honorary members of the Victoria Institute. I should be very 
glad and very thankful to be inscribed, having great sympathy 
for the work of that Society.” 

And now I will try to bring into our store some fresh glean- 
ings in the harvest-fields of Heyptology, especially from Deir- 
el-Bahri in the mountains of Western Thebes, and from Tell- 
el-Maskhuta, in the ancient “ Land of Rameses.”’ 


The Great Discovery of Royal Mummies at Deir-el-Bahri. 


Memorable and important as the great discovery of royal 
mummies in their dark hiding-place at Deir-el-Bahri has been 
in its general results, the points are not many in that long roll 
of Pharaohs which give any light on Biblical antiquity. Yet 
we may measure the seven centuries there represented, from 
about 1700 to about 1000 years before Christ, by landmarks 
of Holy Scripture. For four eras are distinctly marked, 
namely :— 


I. The War of Liberation against the Shepherd-Kings, or 
Hyksos. ; 
Il. The XVIII. Dynasty. 
III. The XIX. Dynasty. 
IV. The XXTI. Dynasty. 
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If George the Syncellus is right in saying that Aphophis, 
the shepherd-king, was the Pharaoh in whose time Joseph 
ruled, then the most ancient Egyptian prince found at Deir- 
el-Bahri was a contemporary of Joseph, who may himself well 
have looked on the countenance of the patriot Ra-sekenen, the 
Very Valiant, the calm placid features and rather oblique eyes, 
whose “ counterfeit presentment ” is given by the mask of the 
mummy-case which hides the reality. 

The celebrated sphinxes of Sin, discovered by Mariette, 
carry the royal titles of Aphdphis (Apepi), and have been 
considered as bearing the stern visage of Joseph’s Pharaoh. 
I believe Professor Maspero doubts (Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. 
de Art, 1. 683) whether the inscription is not a usurpation 
of a still older king’s monument. And Lepsius has expressed 
the opinion that the sculptures of San are to be assigned to 
the oldest, not to the latest, Hyksés period. But this does 
not affect what I have said of Joseph and Ra-sekenen-taii-aa- 
ken, who began the war of liberation in earnest, which Ka-mes 
and Aah-mes carried to a prosperous end. 

I would earnestly plead for those most interesting excava- 
tions in the Delta which will soon, we ‘hope, bring to light fresh 
monuments of this important period, and enable us to know 
the certainty cf these great problems affecting Biblical, no less 
than Heyptian, history, and the tantalizing cross-questions 
which the Nile and the Euphrates are asking of one 
another. 

Meanwhile, the solemn ‘‘ statue of flesh,” the bodily frame 
of Ra-sekenen the Valiant, has in good likelihood seen Jacob’s 
beloved son, and perhaps Jacob too, and bears witness to the 
fashion in which those patriarchs may reappear to the eyes of 
their descendants with names and titles written in hierc- 
glyphic by the scribes of Joseph’s household. I think this 
a very interesting thing. I do not suppose any mummy has 
been found so nearly corresponding with Jacob’s burial as 
this: and if Joseph’s mummy were recovered it would very 
possibly be in such acase as this is. All these touches bring 
home to us the inimitable “ Egypticity’”’? of the Biblical 
narrative, unfeigned as it is in its antique simplicity. 

The next period, that of the eighteenth dynasty, was repre- 
sented in the sepulchre of JDeir-el-Bahri by its greatest 
monarchs, Aahmes the founder, who chased the aliens out of 
the Delta as far as Sharuhen (north-west of Beersheba) ; 
Amenhotep I. (in his garlands of bright flowers) ; Thothmes I., 
who pushed his victorious arms as far as the Syrian river-land 
of “ Naharina”; hisson Thothmes III., the “ little corporal ” 
of Hgyptian history, whose memorable conquests are detailed 
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in those invaluable “‘ Lists of Karnak,’’? which give us hun- 
dreds of local names in Palestine and Syria, agreeing well 
with those of places named in the Biblical history of later 
times. “It is well to remark here,” says M. Rhoné, “that 
about 1,600 years before Jesus Christ,—that is to say, some 
centuries before the Hebrews,—the promised land was an 
Hgyptian possession, and itis to be believed that if the tribes 
of Israel succeeded in gaining possession of it, this could not 
be but by virtue of the troubles which, some centuries after 
Thothmes III., caused the dismemberment of the empire of the 
Pharaohs.” (Le Temps, 31 Mai, 1882.) I should mention 
that the mummy of Thothmes III. was found dreadfully 
broken, and that the stature of that great Pharaoh was only 
about 5 feet. 

The shepherds and herdsmen, no less than the fishers and 
fowlers, of the eastern lowlands and marshes of the Delta 
were let alone by the native Egyptian Pharaohs of the 
splendid eighteenth dynasty in “ their useful toils, their homely 
joys and destiny obscure,’ as we may well believe; and 
Joseph had indeed given sage advice to his brethren in bidding 
them avow their calling, so gaining from the friendly shepherd- 
king “‘the best of the land, the land of Goshen,” for their 
occupation. ‘The field of Zoan is one which, God willing, is 
to be explored next spring at the instance of the Committee 
of the Egyptian Fund. The way taken by the Israelites in 
their Exodus was the way taken by our own forces as they 
marched to Cairo, Tel-el-Kebir being the place where the 
crowning victory was obtained; while the spot where our 
artillery were first planted and brought mto action was the 
ruin-heap of the ancient Pi-Tum, about 12 miles from 
Ismailia. Due east of that place is the ancient road dis- 
covered by the Rev. F. W. Holland, and I hope it will not 
be long before some observations are taken of that road. 

It was along the southern border of this land of Goshen that 
the great military road of the Pharaohs led out on the sandy, 
stony waste beyond. We must never forget that the early 
kings of the great twelfth dynasty, before the domination of 
the Hyksos, had strongly fortified their eastern frontier by a 
towered wall, from which their sentinels looked out on the 
dreaded desert. A most important fortress was the key to 
the great entrance and outlet by which the kings of the 
eighteenth and succeeding dynasties led out their armies and 
brought back their captives and spoils. It was called Zar (or 


Zaru) 6S ody ; and must have been at least as old 


as the twelfth dynasty, if not the sixth, since a curious treatise 
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in praise of learning, of such date, was ‘‘ made by a person of 
Zaru.” (Rec. viii., 147.) Zar was called by the Egyptians 
“the Sentinel at the Gate of Egypt.” Brugsch has so posi- 
tively asserted the identity of Zar with Zoan (Tanis), that it 
has been widely taken as granted. But De Rougé identified 
Zar with Sellé near lake Timsah, and this seems much nearer 
the true mark. For Dr. Diimichen, in his history of Egypt 
(in Oncken’s Allgemeine Geschichte), has avowed his belief 
“that the identification of it with Tanis-Zoan, so strongly 
maintained by Brugsch, absolutely cannot be brought into 
accordance with the data found in the Egyptian texts as to its 
situation.” And I think he has proved his point, as, indeed, 
had Dr. Haigh in 1876 (Zeitschrift f. ag. Spr., p. 54). Now 
this brings us to a very interesting Biblical interpretation. 
In Gen. xi. 10, we read that ‘“ Lot lifted up his eyes and 
beheld all the plain [kikkar] of Jordan, that it was well 
watered everywhere (before Jehovah destroyed Sodom aad 
Gomorrah), like the garden of Jehovah, like the land of 
Mizraim when thou enterest Zar.”? The name ps may very, 
properly be so read, as proposed by the learned Dr. Haigh in 
1869 (Zeit., p. 5), and in 1876 (p. 54). 

The sandy wastes of the Shasu-land came up to the walls 
of Zar, but within the traveller saw opening before him the 
goodly green levels, irrigated by numberless canals and water- 
courses, the watered field of Zar (Sekhet en Zar), so flowery 
and beautiful that such a region was called in Egypt “ the 
divine watered land”? (Sekhet Nuter. Brugsch, Dict. Geog., 1. 
13), as by the Hebrews “‘ the Garden of Jehovah.”’ This, then, 
was the view of “the land of Mizraim when thou enterest 
Zar,’ which represented the former glories of the warm, 
palmy Jordan plain “before Jehovah destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah.” 

Well did Moses know that familiar sight of “the land of 
Rameses,” as it had greeted his eyes on his return from his 
long exile in wild Arabia. Dr. Diimichen takes for granted 
the Egyptian Zar as intended in Gen. xiii. 

And now we leave the eighteenth dynasty, and come 
upon the celebrated kings of the nineteenth. At Deir-el- 
Bahri was found a broken coffin which had held the mummy 
of Rameses I., the founder of the new line, who reigned only 
SIX or seven years. 

For Bible students the nineteenth dynasty is supremely 
interesting. 

If Dr. Ebers is right, it was in the reign of Seti I., the 
son and successor of Rameses I., that Moses was born, and 
the ‘ Pharaoh’s daughter’? was the celebrated and beloved 
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queen, Seti’s daughter, whose name Dr. Kbers reads T-mer-en- 
Mit, (=% ”: answering to Thermithis, the name 


given by Josephus (Antiq., u. ix. 5; Ebers, Durch Gosen, &c., 
2nd ed., 539). : 

Eusebius gives Merris as the name of the Princess. It is 
true that a daughter of Rameses II. was called Meri, but the 
date would not agree so well. I have a prefile portrait. If 
Dr. Ebers be right, this is the likeness, and, doubtless, a 
faithful one, of Pharaoh’s daughter ; and a very good-looking 
Princess she was. 

The unequalled grandeur of the sepulchral halls of Seti L., 
in the Valley of Kings, is renowned, especially in England, 
where his grand translucent sarcophagus of alabaster 
(arragonite) rests in the Soane Museum. ‘That was an 
astounding discovery when Dr. Kmil Brugsch looked in and 
seemed, by the light of his lantern, to see the Pharaohs lying 
in such profusion that there was hardly one of the first rank 
in history who did not confront the astonished explorer. 
For Belzoni had found no Setil. ‘The venerated body had 
been taken away for safety, as we now know, and was found at 
Deir-el-Bahri, where his innocent child-like mask looked calmly 
at the intruder with broad dark eyes, as you see it in the photo- 
graph. The face looks like a baby’s. It is almost always a 
surprise to compare the profile with the full face of an Kgyptian 
sculpture. The full face is so much wider than one would 
suppose; while the profile is more delicate, and yet more decided 
and marked ; often having a sub-aquiline nose, so that you 
would not suppose it could represent the same countenance as 
seen full-faced. The whole family of five generations showed 
perfectly well that they were a totally different people 
from the Keyptians, and were almost certainly descended from 
the Hittites. In the British Museum you may see a delightful 
head of Seti, with that engaging, frank, and bright expression 
so well expressed in Kgyptian sculpture. 

It was in reality Seti who dug the Sweet-water Canal from 

the Nile along the Wady Tumilat to Lake Timsah, and made 
the land of Rameses green and lovely with the fertilising Nile 
rills. But the young Rameses, of great Pharaonic birth from 
his mother Tuiiu, was exalted from the cradle, since by his 
right the throne was established, and we need not wonder at 
the glory being given to him. 

Now we will follow the living Seti, with his chariots and 
splendid army, in his first royal expedition over his eastern 
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frontier to chastise the insolent Shasu, the Bedouin hordes of 
the age. 

He sweeps through the open portals of the twofold fortress 
of Zar, across the canal where crocodiles disport themselves, 
along the ancient road of the desert which our lamented 
traveller, the late Rev. F. W. Holland, found stretching “ due 
east from Ismailia,” far away over deserts and through 
Wadies, strewn abundantly with flint-flakes, with here and 
there a beautiful arrow-head of flint, ‘‘ the route of Abraham 
from the Negeb into Egypt,” as he wrote to me in May, 1880, 
adding :—“ It is a very remarkable road, evidently much 
used in ancient times, and it is curious that it has remained 
unknown.” 

I trust that this important road will be soon carefully 
explored, for I think it quite within hope that the several 
fortified watering-places represented in Seti’s great tableaux 
at Karnak as the halting-places in the desert may yet be truly 
identified. 

This expedition of Seti’s first year gives us as his object of 
attack not only “the land of Canaan” (Kanana), but very 
notably ‘the fortress of Canaan,” and in the October (1883) 
‘Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund,” my friend 
Captain Conder, R.H., gives a very probable identification 
of the spot marked by the very name, south-west of Hebron 
(Great Map, sheet xxi., Name Lists, p. 399) Khirbet Kan‘an, 
the ruin of Kanaan, Heb. jy). I consider this an excellent 
discovery, but the advance was made not (as Captain Conder 
says) “from the vicinity of Gaza,” but by that ancient route 
found by Mr. Holland, and in the latter part, perhaps, much 
in the line followed by the ever-regretted Palmer in 1869 
(Palestine Exploration Fund, 1870). ‘‘The ruin occupies a 
knoll in a very important position on high ground. The two 
main roads to Hebron, one from Gaza by Dura (Adoraim), one 
from Beersheba on the south [this was Seti’s route] join 
close to the knoll of Khtirbet Kan 4n, and run thence, north- 
west, about one and a half mile to Hebron. West of the 
ruin is 7Ain el Unkiir . . . . which issues from the rock and 
gives a fine perennial supply, forming a stream even in 
autumn.’ I wish I could quote the rest of this most 
interesting description. 

We have now approximately the starting-point, much, at 
least, of the route, and actually this point of attack of Seti’s 
celebrated expedition. In his tableau we see the fort on its 
rocky knoll and the stream forming a pool in the valley ; and 
the Shasu making their submission to the Pharaoh. It is 
curious that this particular spot, where the old name still 
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sprouts unchanged from the soil, should be the only local 
relic of the great name of the “land of Canaan,” yet itself (as 
it seems) not mentioned in the Bible. It is in the triumphal 
return of Seti that we see the fortress of Zar and the outlying 
fortified wells of the desert. 

I must deny myself the pleasure of entering on the war 
against the Kheta (Hittites) at Kadesh of the land of Amar 


fotos os - 
( rou), i.e., of the Amorites. Here we have such 
Saesntiel 


cities ‘‘ walled up to heaven,” and tall warriors, as those 


whose sight melted the waxen hearts of the Hebrew spies. 
But this is an old story, and I seek for newer tidings. We. 
will pass on. 

Rameses, the son of Seti, was brought up in court and 
camp, a Pharaoh and a soldier in earnest ; and Moses was 
trained “in all the wisdom of the Hgyptians,” ‘ mighty 
in word and deed,” although he refused the proud title 
of ‘Son of Pharaoh’s daughter,’ and clave to his own 
people. 

The fine face and tall six-feet stature of Rameses, so well 
known to Moses, are almost as familiar to us. Of all his like- 
nesses surely none can be more beautiful than the exquisite 
statue in the Museum of Turin, where you see him enthroned 
in all the springing vigour of his youth. More than sixty 
years later the aged frame was embalmed and entombed, to 
come forth more than three thousand years later still to the 
light of day. Three times had he been translated for greater 
safety, and at last laid with his father and grandfather in the 
narrow gallery of the priest-kings of Thebes. I have brought 
hither some likenesses of thegreat Rameses; for, well known 
as he is, many of us may not be familiar with the beautiful 
statue of him at Turin, which ranks as the first Egyptian 
statue in Hurope. This [showing it] is a photograph of the 
statue. It is carved in a material harder than marble, but not 
a limestone. I should also say that I have the profile from 
Rosellini—a very good profile of Rameses in his younger days. 
Here also is a photograph of the mummy, and here is a copy 
of the portrait which is beautifully carved in wood on the 
mummy case. I must halt here to say that this was said not 
to be the mummy of Rameses II., and there was a controversy 
in the Times as to whether it was really Rimeses the Second 
or the Twelfth, a later Pharaoh. The doubt arose from the 
coffin in which the mummy was found. But there were dis- 
covered on the wrappings of the mummy hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions in marking-ink which made it perfectly plain that it was 
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indeed Rameses the Second. But, as to the mummy-case, 
it was a new one supplied by a Pharaoh whose history is 
one of great interest.. He was of the XXIst Dynasty, the 
celebrated founder of that line. A very talented lady learned 
in Egyptology, Miss Hdwards, suggested that the face found 
on Rameses’s mummy-case was that of this King Hérhor. I 
put in juxtaposition the delicate, refined profile of the Priest- 
king Hérhor from Rosellini, with a photograph of the face on 
the coffin of Rameses II., and I think any one will say that the 
profile goes along with the full face of the former. If that 
be so, it gives a very interesting portrait in the first style of 
Egyptian carving, of King Hérhor, the founder of the XXIst 
Dynasty, of the Priest-kings of Thebes. 

But with Rameses was not his son Merenptah, the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. Whatsoever the manner of his death at an 
advanced age, he was not found with his fathers. 

Some interesting points bearing on the Biblical history of 
this great time may be mentioned here. 

Merenptah was the thirteenth son of Rameses. 

Kha-em-uas, an elder son of his royal mother Isi-nefert, 
had been co-regent with his father, but had died during his 
lifetime, on which Merenptah was exalted to his late brother’s 
place. Kha-em-uas was a religious devotee, and chose to 
be buried in an Apis-sepulchre where Mariette found his 
remains. 

A similar cast of character marked Merenptah, of whom 
M. Lenormant writes (Hist., ii. 281), “he was neither a soldier 
nor an administrator, but a spirit turned almost exclusively 
towards the chimeras of theurgy and magic, resembling in 
this respect his brother Kha-em-uas. When the book of 
Exodus makes him reside in Lower Heypt, a little way from 
the land of Goshen, it speaks with the most precise historic 
truth, for this prince dwelt almost constantly at Memphis or 
Tanis. And the Biblical book is not less exact when it depicts 
him surrounded by magician-priests.” 

The monuments agree with the Bible in showing that 
Merenptah lost a son, of his own name, co-regent with him- 
self, and presumably his eldest son. This is testified by an 
inscription on a statue of Usertesen I. at Berlin (Ebers, Durch 
Gosen, &c., 90, 541). 

When we remember the exalted rank of the Hebrew Moses, 
and the previous greatness of Joseph, it is most interesting to 
find such a record as Mariette has described in his Catalogue 
of Abydos (p. 421). Some sepulchral inscriptions show that 
Merenptah had a Prime Minister bearing the true Egyptian 
names Rameses-em-pi-Ri Meri-An, who was nevertheless an 
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alien of Semitic origin, the son of the foreigner Iupaaa 


(QQ AS 1K IN say) The same officer is afterwards 


called “beloved of Rameses Meri Amen” (Rimeses II.), and 
here his native name comes out: ‘Ben Matsana of the land of 
Tsar Basuna.”? On the whole series of names here recorded 
Mariette remarks: ‘“ See, then, in a group of seven inhabitants 
of Abydos, three Egyptians, three Semites, then a seventh 
person of Syrian origin with two surnames, one Egyptian, the 
other Semite.” 

I would apply this to illustrate the adoption and advance- 
ment of Moses at the same period, and the Egyptian names 
Peteséph ascribed to Joseph by Cherémon, and Osarsiph 
assigned by Manetho to Moses (Josephus, Con. Ap., 1. 32; 
4 204.20): 

These I have elsewhere shown to be genuine Hgyptian names 
(Life of Joseph, Tr. Vict. Inst., May 3, 1880, p. 8). 

Thus the likelihood of these statements emerges into light 
as we advance in real knowledge of the countries and periods 
in question. 

The name Osarsiph (Ocaporp, "Ocapovg) “from Osiris the 
God of Heliopolis,” Manetho tells us, was the original name 
of Moses, who was a priest, a Heliopolitan by birth, afterwards 
called Moses when he had joined the Hebrews. 

Now Josephus, in quoting this, contends that it is not 
probable that Moses was first called Osarsiph ‘ while 
his true name was Moses, and signifies a person preserved 
out of the water, for the Egyptians call the water Mou,” 


(KS pean T==E ) See on “ Moses” Ebers, d. Gosen, &c., 
ANA . 


2nd ed., 539. Iwill not here discuss the name avn. But 
the more I think on “ Osarsiph” the more does the name 
grow in interest. For itis a veritable name of the great god 


Osiris Gin sg, 54) as dead, and raised from the dead out 


of his sepulchral chest; as itis said in an Egyptian religious 
papyrus: “Come! be resuscitated, Osir-sapi!” (Deveria, 
MSS. du Louvre, 172). 

Now what more natural than that the Egyptian princess, 
seeing the little ark (or chest) floating like that of Osiris on the 
Nile, and opening it to find the babe living and weeping, should 
say in her playful tenderness: ‘Return to life, little Osir- 
sapi!” Indeed, it was on this Tanitic branch of the Nile, 
they said, that Osiris was committed to the water when slain 
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by Set his brother,—the very stream where Thermuthis in all 
likelihood found the Hebrew babe among the papyrus stems. 
The alternative names are quite Egyptian. Well might Moses 
be called Osarsiph and Mushé, and peradventure Tisithen too, 
as Manetho says. 

It is worthy of notice that among the thousand relics of 
Deir-el-Bahri was found a beautifully-made oblong box of 
papyrus like a very neat little hamper, but with the papyrus- 
leaves so closely joined that it might well be made water- 
tight by bitumen. It has a carefully-fitted lid. Doubtless 
the pious love of the faithful Hebrew mother laid her hand- 
some babe in such a floating ark as this. 

I need not mention that every noun used in the story is a 
genuine Egyptian word. The readers of Canon Cook’s 
admirable essays in the ‘‘ Speaker’s Bible” are familiar with 
this (vol. i., 484). One other relic of great interest found in 
the dark hiding-place of Deir-el-Bahri reminds us of the 
history of the Israelites. It is the large, elaborate, and beau- 
tiful tent of leather used to form the darkened chamber of 
the funereal barque for the obsequies of Queen Isi-em-Kheb, 
the last royal personage committed to that sepulchre. This 
has been carefully described and represented in colours by 
Mr. Villiers Stuart in his work “The funeral Tent of an 
Egyptian Queen.” The beautiful rose-coloured leather, said 
to be gazelles’ skins, may well recall to our memory the “ rams’ 
skins dyed red,” of which one of, the coverings of the sacred 
tabernacle was made, and this fine example of Egyptian work 
bears witness to the skilful use of such a material for exactly 
such a purpose. 

Like Seti I. and Rameses II., his grandfather and father, 
Merenptah is well known by face to students of Egyptian 
antiquity. Handsome and lordly features he inherited, but a 
haughty ungenial expression mars their beauty. The plates 
in Rosellini are most careful copies of the sculptures. It is 
remarkable that the Egyptians never give the eye in proper 
perspective as an English artist does. For this we must make 
allowance in looking at Egyptian reliefs or pictures. 


Pithom and Rameses. 


Chabas and others have argued that the fortified arsenal 
Rameses must have been built for the only Rameses (namely 
the second), who lived long enough to suit the data of the 
life of Moses. 

The able treatise of Chabas on the nineteenth dynasty was 
by most Egyptologists thought conclusive. 
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Now Lepsius had found in 1849 very strong reason to 
conclude that a place in the Wady T'umilat, by the old Sweet- 
water Canal, called Abt-Keshéb, was the store-city of 
Rameses, and soit has seemed till this year. But the important 
discoveries of M. Naville have now fixed for us absolute points 
of date and place by which our drifting opinions must be 
anchored fast. 

I will try to make clear these points as shortly as possible 
for those not versed in the intricate details of Heyptian 
research. 

About twelve miles from Ismailia westward up the shallow 
valley of the Sweet-water Canal is a place of ruins now called 
Tell-el-Maskhuta. It is the same place called Tell-Abi- 
Keshéb, the reputed. Rimeses, and here on this mound 
our horse artillery planted their guns in the first action 
fought on the westward movement towards the more renowned 
Tell-el-Kebir on the 24th of August, 1882. 

From monuments taken thence long ago to Ismailia, M. 
Naville was convinced that the place was not Rameses, but 
Pithom (ora) Pi-Tum, the sanctuary of Tum, the setting-sun 
god of Heypt; and this he confirmed by fresh monuments which 
hebroughttolight. For thename occurs in the inscriptions many 
times as that of the place, and the local name of Rameses (Pi- 
Ramessu) not once. Although the illustrious veteran Lepsius 
still upholds his opinion that the place is Rameses, I cannot 
but believe that when M. Naville has produced in detail his 
evidence it will be clear that of the twin- cities this is 
Pithom. 

But the locality in which it stands is scarcely less interesting 
in another light; for it is many times designated by the 


inscription found there as Seku, or Sekut ( ame eae 


x8 ) identified by Brugsch and Naville with the 


Succoth (nap; LXX, Soxcye) of the book of Exodus. 

Now I know that at first sight this seems a strained identi- 
fication, and it needs to be explained and justified. This, 
however, can be done. I can now only refer to the instances 
cited by Brugsch in the Zeitschrift fiir agyptische Sprache 
1875, p. 7, which sufficiently prove that the Jasso-shaped 
hieroglyph s==, generally considered to represent the sound 
of # in Greek, or th in the English word thin, was sometimes 
equivalent to the sibilant expressed by 0 in Hebrew. 

The tendency to hiss the 9 sound is exemplified in the last 
(Oct. 1883) Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
p. 235, where Mr. Pickering Clarke tells us that the name of 
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the well Themed was pronounced by his Arabs “‘ Summed,” a 


precisely similar case to : nao, In Exodus the LXX 


give Zoxyo9, but translate the niav of Genesis xxxiil.17, Sknvat. 
Perhaps, after all, the Egyptian name was not the Semitic 
plural meaning “tents.” 

The temple, then, gavethename of Pi-tum, and the ordinary or 
civil name of the place was Sekut. Thus we have here the first 
local names of the Exodus that have yet been surely ascertained, 
the eastward of the twin store-cities and the first halting-place 
of the Israelites on their eastward march, not harassed but 
helped and urged onward by the terrified Egyptians. 

But this is not all, for another well-known name cleaves to 
the same place. 

In the book of Genesis xlvi. 28, we are told that Jacob 
“sent Judah before him unto Joseph to direct his face unto 
Goshen, and they came into the land of Goshen. And Joseph 
made ready his chariot [probably at Zoan] and went up to 
meet Israel his father, to Goshen.” But the LXX version 
written in Egypt, tells us that Judah went to meet Joseph at 
Heroénpolis, in the land of Ramesses, and that Joseph met 
Israel, his father, there. The Coptic version gives the name 
of the place as NME@WLLK, that is, Pithom, and itturns out that all 
are right, for at Pi-tum M. Naville found Roman inscriptions 
bearing the name HRO, ERO CASTRA, the (Roman) camp 
Ero, and HPOY in Greek. Therefore this is the place in the 
land of Goshen, the land of Rameses, where Joseph and his 
father met. The Greek HPOY well represents the Egyptian 
Se eas 
Fs CI 
the true derivation of the name, as M. Naville believes from 
the use of the word in the inscriptions on the spot. 

This not only represents the sense of the word rendered 
“ treasure-cities ” (ni204), but it is entirely borne out by the 
structure of the place. 

For this arsenal of Rameses II. is enclosed by an enormous 
wall of crude brick, containing in its circuit only a little more 
than twelve acres of ground; and this straitened space is 
occupied in a strictly military manner by storehouses, except- 
ing only the temple and its small precinct. The storehouses 
had no access through their side-walls; but only from their 
vaulted roofs, where the grain was put in according to the 
representations of Egyptian granaries engraved by Wilkinson 
and others (Anc. Hg.,ed. by Birch, 1.371). As M. Naville has 
said :—“ Armies which went to Syria and Mesopotamia had 


Aru, plural of magazine, or storehouse ; and this is 
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the desert to cross, and were obliged in consequence to take 
with them the necessary food.””? Here, then, in “ the best of 
the land,” “the land of Goshen,” still further irrigated and 
made fruitful as ‘‘ the land of Rameses,” the troops could take 
up their commissariat stores just before issuing through the 
gates of the great frontier fortress of Zar on the waste lands 
swept by the hordes of marauding Shasu, the scene of Israel’s 
wanderings and trials. The results of careful examination at 
Tell-el-Maskhuta correspond singularly well with the history 
given us in the Bible. The place was built by Rimeses II. 
There are no earlier monuments than his. It was Pi-tum. It 
was a fortified store-city, the place of military supplies nearest 
to the walled frontier-line of Egypt: the first halting-place of 
_ the Israelites, Succoth. And there are certain minute parti- 
culars which stamp the story on the structure itself. M. 
Naville found ‘‘ very thick brick walls, remarkably well built, 
with mortar between the layers of brick,’ &c. This was not 
the usual mode of building with sun-burnt brick in Egypt. I 
quote from the fine new work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez on 
“Ancient Art” (vol. 1., Egypte, 115) :— As to crude brick 
it does not differ perceptibly from pisé [which in Devon I 
should translate cob] ; placed one on another, after undergoing 
only an incomplete drying, these bricks under the action of 
pressure (tassement), and of atmospheric influences, finish by 
no longer forming anything but a homogeneous mass, where 
one does not even distinguish the courses of work.’ But at 
Pithom M. Naville found “mortar between the layers of 
brick.”” This at once brings us to the Israelites whom the 
Egyptians made “to serve with rigour; and they made their 
lives bitter with hard bondage in mortar (7n), and in brick,” 
&c. (Hx. i. 13). Here [exhibiting it] is a photograph of 
bricks of the time of Rameses, and stamped with his royal 
mark. These contain bits of chopped straw. 

Now, as for the brick itself, we learn that the straw was 
withholden from the Israelites, and they had to gather it for 
themselves, and yet to do the same tale of work (Ex. y.). 
“ And they were scattered throughout all the land of Mizraim 
to gather stubble for straw,” that is, to make the necessary 
chopped material. The word rendered stubble is an Egyptian 


A : 
(). Kaw, arundo, calamus), used for 
(aven 


the reeds of which the scribes made their pens. And this is 
just what M. Naville found :—“I may add,” he writes, “ that 
some of them (the bricks) are made with straw ; or with frag- 
ments of reed, of which traces are still to be seen, and some 
are of mere Nile mud, and without any straw at all.” So that 


word (wa = Keg., 
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even the reeds of the marsh ran short, or the time to gather 
them. 

But there are some topographical traces which lead beyond 
Succoth on the route of the Exodus. A large and most im- 
portant tablet of Ptolemy Philadelphus gives indications of 
other places, and among them of Pi-keheret, which seems to be 
the Pi-ha-khirot (nn) of the Exodus. And now we must 
patiently look for further results from the labours of those who 
are continuing M. Naville’s researches for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund Committee, and you will not think me unreasonable 
in appealing for support to the Committee in that work, so 
needful to fill up the measure of Biblical archeology. 

The Palestine Fund has already accomplished grand things, 
and is still engaged in a suspended survey on the east of 
Jordan, of which Captain Conder, R.E., has just published a 
most interesting account in his volume, Heth and Moab. 
The Kgyptologist has already come to the assistance of the 
surveying officer, as we know, and it is clear that in the 
neglected ruin-heaps of Goshen, and the unexhausted quarry 
of monuments in ‘‘ the field of Zoan,””? we may hopefully expect 
to find materials for the further elucidation of Israel’s sojourn 
in the land of Mizraim and divine deliverance by the hand of 
Moses. 

It is not the scientific explorer, nor the assiduous archzeolo- 
gist, who will lightly speak a word of doubt, much less of 
supercilious rejection, while he ponders the sacred archives of 
the Bible. ‘Always it speaks,” says Bishop Temple, “ with 
the authority ofits origin. I have read many books,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ which do much for the human intellect and for the 
human spirit, and have felt that I have learned much; and 
still feel that these books, though they are my teachers, are 
not my rulers; that, though they instruct me, they cannot com- 
mand me. But when I turn to the Word of God it takes me 
straight, as it were, into His very presence, and gives its 
message there by an authority of His and His alone.” 

These are the solemn words of one who has not been easily 
inclined to take sacred things for granted. . Let me add, for 
my own part, the witness of an honest and diligent student of 
the earliest historic antiquity. The most searching and micro- 
scopic examination only leads to higher degrees of conviction 
that the history is recorded by Moses; that the revelation 
which transfigures this history is supreme and divine, and 
“able to make us wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus.” ‘‘If ye believed Moses,”’ said our Lord 
Himself (St. John v. 46), “ye would believe me; for he wrote 
of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
my words ?” 
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The Aurnor.—Before the discussion commences, I wish to read a letter 
from Monsieur Naville, to whom I sent a proof of my paper. After a 
careful perusal of it, Monsieur Naville, in the commentary he has forwarded, 
only takes exception to three or four points. Upon one or two of these you 
will see that I have not expressed myself with any degree of certainty, and 
when the discussion is in print I hope to reply to Monsieur Naville’s letter 
in detail. It is dated “ Malagny, near Geneva, November 24,” and contains 
the following remarks :— 


P. 74. It seems to me beyond any doubt that the so-called Hyksds 
monuments are of an earlier date. I think anybody who has seen the ruins 
of San will come to the same conclusion. They belonged to a group of 
statues and other monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties, which 
were together at the entrance of the great temple, and several of which have 
been left on the spot. Nearly all the monuments have been usurped later, 
sometimes twice over, by kings of the nineteenth, twentieth, or twenty-first 
dynasties, who did the same as Apepi had done before them. If Apepi had 
erected the sphinxes which have been attributed to him, he would not have 
engraved his name so negligently on one of the shoulders, so that it might 
easily be rubbed off. 

P.77. I do not agree with you on Seti I. having dug the canal of the 
Ouadi Tumilat. At present we have not found anything more ancient than 
Rameses II., and it is likely that he built the cities and dug the canal at the 
same time. As far as I can judge at present, the route of Seti I. is not 
through the Ouadi Tumilat ; it is the northern route which went through 
Tunis in the direction towards the Mediterranean and Gaza. It is on that 


route that we shall find the site of eS | & and I think I know 


where, only I do not feel at liberty to name the spot without quoting the 
text on which my evidence rests. The Israelites issuing from Succoth would 
not come near Zar. 

P. 74. I should not say that in good likelihood Ra-sekenen had seen 
Joseph, and, perhaps, Jacob. We have no reason to assail the testimony of 
the Syncellus, saying that the Pharao of Jeseph was Apepi; but the war 
which broke out between the two kings must have been after Joseph’s death. 
The Scripture describes the time when Joseph lived as a time of peace, and 
it is not likely that there was much intercourse between two sovereigns of a 
different race altogether. 


P. 80. As for the Egyptian name of Moses, I believe it to be i lS 


or (f | » » which means a child, a boy. The Hebrews tri anscribed 


it in a form which gave to the word a Hebrew meaning, as it is very often 
the case. As for the name of Osarsiph, it is very possible that it has been 
given to Moses, but I should think not when he was a boy, but late in life, 
when he had been instructed in the sciences and religion of the Egyptians 
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which must have given him the rank and title of an Egyptian priest. 
Besides, in the myth of Osiris the child is always called Horus. I was very 
much interested in the name of Iskhut, taken from Esarhaddon’s campaign, 
which seems to correspond very well with Succoth. Tell el Masxtt is not 
an old name. It means the tell of the statue, and the name is derived from 
the granite monolith which has been known for many years. 


The Cuairman (J. A. Fraser, M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals). 
—The very pleasant duty now devolves upon me of asking you to 
accord a vote of thanks to the author for his paper, as to the great merits 
and the interesting nature of which I am sure there will not be a dis- 
sentient voice. I am particularly interested in Egyptology ; but, at the 
same time, can scarcely claim a special knowledge of the subject, being 
only one of those whom Professor Huxley has described as “ Lookers-on 
at science and literature.” Therefore I shall be glad if those present who 
possess that special knowledge will favour us with such remarks as may 
ndd to the information already laid before us. There is one thing I may 
add, that there are numerous and vast discoveries yet to be made in the 
interesting land of Egypt, of which at the present moment it may be said 
that the surface has merely been scratched. 

Mr. W. 82. Cuap BoscAwey.—Upon a paper so full of sound and valuable 
research as that just read by Mr. Tomkins I can have but little to say. I 
think the Victoria Institute is to be congratulated on having so able and 
learned an Egyptologist as Mr. Tomkins as one of its members. Having 
read two or three papers written by him, I may venture the remark, 
that if everybody who undertakes to read an essay, before this or 
any other institute, would take as much trouble in the way of research 
as he has done, the proceedings of our learned societies would be worth 
twice or three times what they are at present. The researches now going on 
in the valley of the Nile are of the greatest possible interest, and those who 
have visited that portion of the globe may sometimes forget, as they pass by 
temple after temple, that when they have got beyond Cairo they are leaving 
behind them things of far greater interest to us Western people than the 
grander ruins of Thebes—of greater interest as connected with our own social 
life at the present day. We take up a newspaper or a letter from a friend, 
and we little think that the characters in which it is written or printed are 
now considered to have been first invented by the dwellers in the land of 
Goshen. Passing briefly to some of the points touched upon by Mr. Tomkins, 
I come to one which is brought forward in connexion with future explora- 
tions—namely, the gateway by which nomad people were brought into contact 
with the Eeyptians—the outer eastern gate by which they found their way 
into Keypt. When they had thus found their way there, they had great in- 
fluence on the civilisation of that country, and we cannot doubt the contact 
with Egyptian civilisation was a matter of great importance to the Semitic 
people. As to the influence of the Semitic people in Egypt, we have the best 
and most undoubted evidence. About the period of the eighteenth or nine- 
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teenth dynasty the Egyptian people underwent a great change, as great a 
change as we underwent at one time by our relations with France. The 
language of Egypt also underwent a considerable alteration, and a number of 
Semitic words were then introduced into that language, just as a large number 
of French words were inserted into ours, until at length it became a mark 
of good breeding to interpolate the literature of Egypt with Semitic words. 
This was one of the great effects produced by the contact that had taken 
place between Semites and Egypt. But there is another question that awaits 
solution on the part of those who wield the pick and the shovel, and that is, 
What was the influence of Egypt on the Semites, and what did the Jews 
bring out of Egypt? It is a very remarkable thing, with regard to Numbers . 
and Exodus, that there are numerous strong proofs of the truly historical 
and Egyptological character of these books. It is important to notice the 
numerous indications of Egyptian knowledge exhibited by the writer of the 
Pentateuch, yet it is quite evident that the Levitical code was not based 
upon an Eeyptian model, but rather was a revival and elaboration of the 
code common alike to all the great Semitic family in Arabia, Syria, and the 
Euphrates Valley. The discovery of the dyed leather funeral tent of the 
Egyptian queen proves the employment of such materials by the Egyptians 
at the time of the Exodus as are described in the Hebrew writings as used 
in the construction of the Tabernacle ; but the Tabernacle itself must be 
regarded rather as a form of the great sacred tent common to the Arabs 
long before the time of Abraham; while the sacrificial code resembles in the 
most minute details that of the Semitic Babylonians, I think that, if the ex- 
plorations that are to be undertaken are carried out on the site of Zoan, we shall 
have put before us more clearly and fully the influence that was brought to bear 
on the Jews. In the houses and lower parts of the town we may find records of 
the Jews, even at the time of the Exodus, and possibly some few specimens of 
the writing which the Jews brought out of Egypt, and which they borrowed 
from the Egyptians. There is one point on which I might be able to throw 
a little light derived from the evidence coming to us of the civilisation of 
Asia. The word Zar has been much spoken of in this paper, and attention 
is called to the passage which is quoted from the 13th chapter of Genesis :— 
“Tot lifted up his eyes and beheld all the plain (Kikkar) of Jordan, that it 
was well watered everywhere (before Jehovah destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah), like the Garden of Jehovah, like the land of Mizraim when 
thou enterest Zar.” It is a curious fact that, in the appendix to. Mr, 
Rassam’s paper on the interesting discoveries recently made in Assyria, 
reference is made to that extremely fertile plain to the north of Babylon, 
which was watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates, and which was called 
by the word Akkadians Edina, and that this word was translated by the 
Semitic people as the word ZERU. Therefore, the peculiar expression which 
appears in the passage quoted as first referring to the Garden of Eden, and 
then to Zar, would seem to indicate a rich, fertile plain, and the entrance to 
such a plain from desert, when Egyptian civilisation was at its height. I would 
just refer to another matter, The expedition fur which Mr. Tomkins has pleaded 
H 2 
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to-night, and which the Palestine Exploration Fund is to carry out for the 
purposes of geological survey in the Jordan Valley, and the valleys leading 
down to the Gulf of Akaba, is said to be in connexion with the scheme of 
the Jordan Valley Canal. I have seen it so stated in different newspapers, 
and I ought to say that it is in behalf of research alone, and is in no way 
connected with any such scheme, having been proposed before the Jordan 
Valley mania came on. It was originally broached last year.* There is also 
another point connected with the explanation given as to Zoan or Tanis. I 
am glad to see Egyptologists are at last shaking down to some agreement of 
opinion as to the remarkable monuments at Tanis (Zoan), which seem to me 
to be undoubted relics of the Hyksés kings, and to resemble the monu- 
ments of Carchemish. There is a large slab at Jerabis representing 
Hittite deities standing on the back of a couchant lion. The fore part of the 
animal is exactly like the fore portions of the Sphinxes at San. Mariette 
has pointed out that the warlike head of the great Hyks6s invasion was in 
all probability a band of Hittite warriors, leading on hordes of Semites, 
similar to the Arabs of the Soudan, of whom we hear so much at the 
present day. ‘Ihese discoveries may help to clear up the relations between 
the Hittites and the Hyksés, and to prove that the wars of vengeance 
entered upon by Rameses II. against the Kheta and Syrian allies were 
vengeance upon them for the part they had taken in leading the Hyksés into 
Egypt. I will conclude by saying that Mr. Tomkins’s paper bristles with 
sharp little discoveries, and some important ones, and I can only hope that 
the work he has pleaded for may be carried on, and that in a few years we 
shall have some great and important discoveries from the Delta of the Nile. 

Rev. H. G. Tomxiys.—I spoke of the tantalizing cross questions 
which the Nile and the Euphrates are asking of one another, and 





* Since these remarks were made, ‘ Professor Hull has returned with 
materials for the construction of a geological map of the Holy Land very 
much in advance of anything which could hitherto be attempted. He 
has traced the ancient margin of the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba to a height 
of 200 feet above their present level, and is of opinion that at the time of 
the Exodus there was a continuous connexion of the Bitter Lakes and 
the Red Sea. (Palestine Exploration Fund Journal, April, 1884, p. 137.) 
The Dead Sea, he has discovered, formerly stood at an elevation of 1,400 
feet above its present level,—that is to say, 100 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean. He has also found evidences of a chain of ancient 
lakes in the Sinaitic district, and of another lake in the centre of the 
Wady Arabah, not far from the water-shed. The great line of disloca- 
tion of the Wady el Arabah and the Jordan Valley has been traced to a 
distance of more than a hundred miles. ‘The materials for working out 
a complete theory of the origin of this remarkable depression are now 
available. They are found to differ in many details from the one furnished 
by Lartet. The terraces of the Jordan have been examined, the most 
important one being 600 feet above the present surface of the Dead Sea. 
The relation of the terraces to the surrounding hills and valleys shows that 
these features had already been formed before the waters had reached 
their former level. Sections have been carried east and west across the 
Arabah and Jordan Valley. Two traverses of Palestine have also been 
made from the Mediterranean to the Jordan.”—Ep. (revised by Prof. Hull). 
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Mr. Boscawen has raised a few points which I will not just now 
take up time by going into. With regard to the sphinxes of San, 
he has raised a most interesting argument, and the photographs of the 
lion which my friend Dr. Gwyther has brought home are of great value. 
I quite agree that that is a good parallel of the shaggy sphinx, with 
its mane. With regard to one or two points he has brought out I agree, 
after having read everything I can get hold of about Egyptian influence on the 
Jews, and the beautiful work of the late Abbé Ancessi—who died at an 
early age—on the book of Leviticus and other things in which Egypt was 
supposed to influence the Mosaic doctrines and code, that Mr. Boscawen 
has touched the right string. I say this from what little I know, and 
after taking a vivid interest in everything that might help me in finding 
out the points of intersection between the Egyptian and Assyrian. It 
is in regard to these great points that we find the most valuable results in 
recent discoveries, and it does appear that there is a marked contrast between 
Egyptian and Mosaic piety ; between the Egyptian moral code and the 
moral and spiritual code of the Hebrews ; between the forms of holiness 
and ideas of righteousness held by the Egyptian and by the Hebrew, more 
particularly when I remember that the only things I have ever met with 
that come home to one’s heart and conscience as Biblical outside the Bible, 
are the piteous wailings of the stricken heart in the fragments of peni- 
tential psalms of the Assyrians, Babylonians, and early Chaldeans, these 
being the only extra-Scriptural sources in which I have found the sense of 
sin in the veritably-awakened conscience. Therefore, I quite agree that the 
higher spiritual morality and yearnings are to be found much rather by the 
side of the Euphrates than on the banks of the Nile. But upon this point 
I should like some one to make further inquiry. With regard to the tent 
of the Egyptian queen, I only point out, as a curious matter, the material 
of which the tent was composed, and suggest a certain likeness to what we 
read with reference to the Tabernacle. I am glad to say I have anticipated 
Mr. Boscawen’s notion of the etymology of Zar in some notes I made at 
the Church Congress, where I had to speak upon these matters. I am very 
much indebted to Mr. Boscawen for his remarks, and I hope that such 
meetings as these may prove the means of increasing our information on 
such great topics as this. I trust also that the explorations in Egypt 
may go on, and that, during the next six months, much more than we yet 
know may be learned about the Nile Delta. I have only now to thank all 
for the attention bestowed on my paper, and for the kindness and courtesy 
with which I have been received. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 





Nore by ruz Autuor, Aug. 12, 1884.—The last number of the Zeitschrift 
of the renowned and regretted Lepsius contains an important article by 
Brugsch-Pacha, in which he frankly accepts Naville’s site of Pithom, and 
places Rameses further north on the eastern frontier of the Delta. The 
latter site must not be regarded as ascertained. 


APPENDICES. 


ON RECENT ADVANCES IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND IN HIs- 
TORICAL DISCOVERY IN RELATION TO THE CHRISTIAN 
HAITH.* 


THE topic prescribed for me is “The Bearing of Egyptology, in its most 
Recent Phase, on the Bible.” I would first say this: that to show the 
bearing of Egyptology on the Bible is rather to prove, by innumerable small 
coincidences, that which Ebers has ‘so well called the Hgypticity of the 
Pentateuch, than to establish any particular historical point by external and 
monumental evidence. But that function of Egyptology is a very important 
one indeed. For instance, the life of Joseph is supported at every point in 
the strongest probability by the parallel between the Egyptian monuments 
and the record in the Bible. I will not, however, take up much of your 
time in arguments this evening. I would point out that in the main, 
roughly speaking, the Delta of the Nile is almost the Biblical Egypt. We 
have so little in the Bible beyond the Delta, that we may say that the 
Delta is almost the Egypt of the Bible. I will now take three points in the 
Delta. The first is that of the Biblical Zoan, the Sin of the present day, 
where the immense ruin-heaps are waiting to be explored. Here, already, » 
the results of comparatively superficial examination by Mariette are so very 
important, in having recovered the sculptures of the “Shepherd Kings,” | 
that we may expect something still more important from a thorough search 
of the ruins. The “ Field of Zoan” of the Bible is called by the same 
expression in Egyptian records. The Field of Zoan was the scene of the 
great wonders which God performed by the hand of Moses. I do not think 
that Zoan is, as Brugsch supposes, the Zar of the Egyptian monuments. 
But now we will come to that point—to the place called Zar or Zaru on the 
Egyptian monuments, and here we come upon a very curious Biblical 
coincidence. In the 13th chapter of the Book of Genesis, where is described 
Lot’s choice of the Jordan plain, it says: “The plain was well watered 
everywhere, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt as 
thou comest unto [when thou enterest] Zoar.” But there is very strong 
reason for believing that these words should be read not ‘‘as thou comest 
unto Zoar,’—which is far away from the land of Egypt,—but “ when thou 
enterest Zar.” [The Hebrew word exactly suits this.] And I want to say a 
word about that place Zar. It was a most important military point, for it 
was the place of starting for all the Egyptian expeditions into Syria during 
the great reigns of the Thothmes and Rameses Pharaohs. They started from 
“the fortress of Zar”; and there is still to be seen at Karnak that 
magnificent tableau which represents the triumphal return of Seti I. from 
one of these expeditions. You can see the ‘ Fortress of Zar,” and the 


* An Address delivered at the Reading Church Congress, October, 
1883. By the Rev. Henry Grorer Tomkins, late Vicar of Branscombe. 
Reprinted, by permission, from the Official Report. 
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Pharach in his chariot, at the head of strings of captives who are being 
taken into bondage in the land of Goshen. The open portals of the fortress 
are to be seen, and the fortified points of the great military road from Syria; 
and this is very important, for it is surely connected with a discovery of the 
late lamented F. W. Holland, Vicar of Evesham. In a letter to me, in 
May, 1880, he said: ‘The road which I discovered to the south of that 
(viz., of Brugsch’s route of the Exodus), running due east from Ismailia, 
will, I hope, have had a special interest for you, as the route of Abraham 
into Egypt. It is a very remarkable road, evidently much used in ancient, 
times, and it is curious that it has remained unknown.” Mr. Holland 
described his route in a paper read before the British Association, and 
reprinted in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
April, 1879. I hope this most important ancient road will not remain un- 
known much longer, for it ought to be very carefully surveyed. It is the 
road by which the fathers came into Egypt; the road at the termination 
of which, a little within that “ Fortress of Zar,” Joseph went to meet his 
father, with ail the pomp of EKeyptian monarchical grandeur, with his 
chariots and his escort ; the road by which the great armies of Eaypt went 
out upon their wonderful expeditions, which Sir Charles Wilson has 
referred to, against the Hittites and their other enemies ; and therefore I 
say it is a road well worthy of being thoroughly surveyed. And I cannot 
help thinking that, since we know approximately the situation of that 
fortress of Zar, which was the key to the great military inlet to Egypt, by 
which our own troops so lately led our expedition to Cairo,—I cannot help 
thinking that if we were to put one thing and another together, we should 
find ourselves on the eve of very important results. The inlet of this 
ancient road must needs be closely connected with the great military 
position in the strong eastern fortified wall of the ancient Pharaohs, the key to 
Lower Egypt, the fortress of Zar, hitherto confused by Bible readers with 
Zoar, in the passage I have quoted. And that discovery of the true Zar of 
Gen. xill., which was made by the learned Dr. Haigh, in 1876, is taken for 
granted by Dr. Dumichen in his important history, now in course of publi- 
cation. That Zar is a place which should be carefully looked for. Now we 
will go a little further, about twelve miles along the land of Goshen, along 
the line of the Sweetwater canal, along the exact line of our recent military 
operations, and to the spot where I think the first engagement took place. 
We find there, at Tell el-Maskhita, the ruin-heaps and the ancient fortified 
walls of a most important place—one of the twin store-cities which were 
built by the Israelites for their oppressor, Rameses IJ. The venerable 
Lepsius distinguished himself, among many other achievements, by the 
identification of this place, upon apparently unassailable grounds, with 
Rameses. Jt has been taken for granted, and the railway station there is 
called “ Ramsis.” M. Naville, in the course of his excavations made there 
for the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund, has found very important 
monumental evidences. I can give you a short account of his results, but I 
have not time to argue. J am perfectly aware that Dr. Lepsius still adheres 
to his original idea that Tell el-Maskhtta was Rameses, and I have read 
his recent article in his Zeitschrift with the greatest attention. Now, M. 
Naville has found a very great and strong wall of circumvallation of that 
ancient fortress. It is built of crude bricks, enclosing a restricted 
area of about twelve acres, but those twelve acres are occupied in a strictly 
military manner by the magazines of a “store-city.” These _store-chambers 
are very interesting indeed. They had high walls, and were strongly 
built, and they had the peculiarity of being opened only at the top. There 
were no doorways, and no inlets at the sides, and that peculiarity entirely 
tallies with the well-known representations of Egyptian granaries and 
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store-chambers given by Wilkinson and Rosellini. While this was 
a store-city, it was a sanctuary as well, according to the custom of the 
Egyptians. Like other towns, it had a two-fold name, a religious and a 
civil name, as, for instance, our own Verulam is called St. Alban’s. The. 
secular name of this place was Seku, 7.¢., Suecoth, of the Bible. Let me 
remark that Brugsch has vindicated the sibilant pronunciation of the first 
Egyptian consonant, the well-known lasso-shaped hieroglyph, in Lepsius’s 
Acutschrift, 1875, p. 8. It is, then, a most interesting fact that the secular 
name of this place was Succoth. I take this as proved, for it is established 
by the mention of Seku or Sekut twenty-two times in the inscriptions found 
there. There are the priests of the well-known setting-sun-god, Tum, of 
Sekut. And the sanctuary is called, fifteen times over, Pi-tum—the 
abode of Tum. If any one should question this, I will gladly give the 
references by which I think it is clearly established. Thus it was the first 
halting-place of the Israelites in their exodus. And that is the first nail yet 
driven hard and fast in their route. We have had many theories and con- 
tests, and an agreeable diversity of opinion, but from henceforth I believe 
that the theory of Brugsch, that Pharaoh’s host was swamped by the setting 
in of the waters of the Mediterranean in the Serbonian marsh, must be given 
up, and the old theory that the escaping tribes went along the valley of the 
Sweetwater canal must be regarded as firmly established. 

And now we are passing out of the region of vain conjectures into the 
region of historical realities. 

There is another point. Tell el-Maskhtita is not only the Pithom and the 
Succoth of the Bible, but a very interesting place, of which we read in the 
Septuagint version. When Joseph went to meet Jacob, and Judah was sent 
to meet Joseph on behalf of his father, the meeting-place was Heroopolis. 
The identity of the spot is pointed out by Roman inscriptions there with 
the name ERO, ERO CASTRA. The derivation of the name given by M. 
Naville is very interesting, namely, the Egyptian word “ Ar,” a storehouse, 
of which the plural is “ Aru,” identical with the Greek HPOY found on the 
spot. Thus the name is found, and the road is found, by which Jacob came 
and Judah went on before him. I may say besides that there is a curious 
confirmation of the Biblical account of the work of bondage. The walls are 
very well built. The bricks are of Nile mud, and embedded in mortar, 
which reminds us that the Egyptians “made the children of Israel to serve 
with rigour, and made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and 
in brick” (Ex. i. 14). There are three kinds of brick used, the first made 
with straw properly provided ; the next are made with reed (the “ stubble” 
of our Bible, and the word used is pure Egyptian, Aash; arundo, calamus) ; 
and the third kind are made of sheer Nile mud, when even the reeds were 
exhausted. All these M. Naville has found at Pithom. 

I will only add a few words more in following the illustrious engineer 
officer, Sir Charles Wilson, whom I am happy to see here in the interest of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and that is, that Iam a humble member of 
the committee of the Kgypt Exploration Fund, not by way of rivalry, for I 
have been a local secretary of the Palestine Fund for many years. The one 
is the complement of the other. Sir Charles Wilson is himself on the com- 
mittee of the Egypt Fund. I will therefore only make the shortest possible 
appeal, and ask, Is it not worth while to pay for pickaxes to get at the 
wisdom of the Egyptians ? 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT PITHOM. 


M. Navinur’s excavations at Tell El-Maskhtitah, which he identified 
with the Biblical Pithom, are referred to in a letter from Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, to the Atheneum last year, from which the following quo- 
tations are made: It appears that a small corner of the present exca- 
vation had already yielded a sculptured group, representing Ramses II. 
between two gods, and four other sculptures, all of which had been 
removed to Ismailia. “These M. Naville noticed were dedicated to the god 
Tum, the setting sun, and that Rameses II. was described as the friend 
of Tum. The conclusion was, that they must have come from one of the 
several cities which bore the sacred or temple name of Pe-tum, and 
M. Naville conjectured that the Petum in question, associated as it was with 
Ramses IT., might turn out to be none other than the treasure-city of Pithom 
which the children of Israel “ built for Pharaoh” (Exodus i. 11). This 
finally decided him to begin his exploration at Tell El-Maskhitah, whence 
these monuments dedicated to Tum had been brought. He found the site 
marked out by extensive but not lofty mounds, and at the corner where the 
previous diggings had been made a red granite group representing Ramses 
II. between two gods (the fellow-group to that at Ismailia) was still standing 
in situ, and some unworked blocks of stone lay near by. 

“This was all that had been done when M. Naville began his work of 
excavation in the beginning of February, 1883. When I visited the spot 
M. Naville had been at work for six weeks, and had carried the excavations 
almost as far as he meant to go. He had employed about a hundred men 
daily, and had cleared away 18,000 cubic metres of soil. He had laid bare 
the entire enclosure, and excavated a great part of the interior chambers and 
the whole of the remains of the temple. He had identified this walled city 
with Pithom, the strong city of Exodus, and had established its Greek and 
Roman name. He had ascertained that the builder of the city was Ramses 
IL., traced its existence through several kings of the twenty-second dynasty 
to Ptolemaic and Roman times, and arrived at other important historical and 
geographical conclusions. No more triumphant success in the first trial of 
our exploration society could have been desired, and M. Naville may well be 
congratulated on having added to his distinction as an Egyptologist the 
laurels of a discoverer of the first rank. His method of work, his deductions, 
and his brilliant conjectures, which afterwards proved uniformly correct, 
evince the rarest of gifts—the instinct for discovery. 

“The excavations are only a few hundred yards from the railway and canal. 
Standing on the high mounds on the south side of the canal, a comprehensive 
view is obtained of the whole position. Immediately in front we see a 
cluster of mounds and brick walls, clearly of the Roman period. These 
represent the Roman town of Hero or Herodpolis, which adjoined the 
fortified camp. Beyond the town, looking southwards, isa slight valley, and 
on the other side of this is the square enclosure where the monuments were 
found which identified this enclosure with the Biblical Pithom and with the 
Greek fortress and Roman camp of Hero. At the south-east corner of the 
enclosure are the minaret and other vestiges of the ruined and (save by one 
Greek) abandoned Arab village of Tel El-Maskhitah, and not far from the 
south-west corner is a deserted building formerly used by the engineers of 
the freshwater canal. Near the corner where the mosque stands, the dry 
bed of the old Pharaonic canal is seen, as it curves round towards the line 
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of the present canal. The fort or store-city was thus well supplied with 
water. 

“Crossing the valley to the square enclosure, we are able to realise its 
peculiar character. The enclosing walls are about two hundred metres long 
on each of the four sides, and are exceedingly massive. They are built of 
crude brick, made without straw, of an unusually large and solid kind, and 
the average thickness is no less than seven metres. Within the enclosing walls 
the whole area is seen to be full of large excavated pits, which on closer 
examination prove to be solidly-bui.t square chambers of various sizes, but 
all of the same general appearance. Almost the whole space within the 
walls, except the corner devoted to the temple, is honeycombed with these 
chambers, which are divided from one another by partition walls of from 
two and a half to three metres thick. There is nothing resembling these 
curious chambers in Egypt; they are unique, and I think they are in some 
respects the most interesting part of M. Naville’s discovery. The walls are not 
only unusually thick, but unusually well built. The bricks are very large, 
well squared, and laid with mortar with great care and regularity, while the 
perpendicular of the wall seems faultless. But the strange thing about these 
strong rooms is that they have no doors. M. Naville has cleared them down 
to the foundations, but not a door or gate could he find! The explanation of 
this is, however, easy and satisfactory. About ten or twelve feet from the 
foundation there is a sort of ledge, of the depth of a brick or two, running 
all round the walls, as though the floor of an upper story had rested there ; 
and a little below the ledge there are square holes in the walls, with the 
remains of wood in them, as though the ends of beams had been inserted in 
them in connexion with the support of the upper floor. Below the ledge 
the wall is of plain brick, but above it is often covered with a coating of 
white plaster. All this seems to point to one conclusion—-the doorless 
chambers below were entered by trap-doors from the upper stories, which 
were possibly dwelling-rooms ; and the lower chambers, entered by trap- 
doors from above, must have been storehouses or granaries. When 
it is remembered that the Pithom with which M. Naville has identified this 
site is described in Exodus i. 11 as a “‘store-city,” or treasure-city, the 
unique importance of these singular doorless chambers will be fully 
appreciated. No more remarkable confirmation of the accuracy of this 
particular statement in Exodus could well be demanded. It should be 
added that the bricks are made both with and without straw, that they are 
set with mortar as a rule, and that M. Naville has turned over thousands of 
them without finding a single cartouche like the one in the Berlin Museum, 
which Lepsius states came froin this very site. The chambers near the old 
canal are in a much less perfect state than those in other parts of the 
enclosure ; and the reason is seen in the fact that the more ruined parts 
were nearest to the water, and were, therefore, longest lived in and 
built over. 

“The Temple of Tum, at the southern side of the enclosure, had its own 
enclosing wall, of which M. Naviile has uncovered a good deal. Within 
this space were found all the monuments, with the exception of a black 
granite statue, which was evidently thrown over into the adjoining store- 
chamber. The temple was a small one, as might be expected in a place which 
was a fortress rather than a city—a place to take refuge in, not to live in. There 
were two sphinxes, now at Ismailia, before the entrance, and also the two 
groups of Ramses II. between gods already described ; but no traces can 
be found of an avenue, or, indeed, of any extensive outworks. Of the 
temple itself almost nothing remains. The limestone used in its construction 
was very soft, and its natural decay was hastened by the action of later 
builders. The red baked brick of the Roman camp is seen over part of the 
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temple’s site, and the materials of successive cities had to be supplemented 
trom the remains of the Abode of Tum. 

‘*The monuments found in the temple enclosure by M. Naville are these :— 

“‘1, The oldest is ahawk with the name of Ramses IL., nineteenth dynasty. 

“2. Twenty-second dynasty. Small inscription of Sheshonk (Shishak) ; 
granite statue of Osorkhon I].; another of Takeloth. Probably the great 
black granite statue which lies broken in the storehouse next the temple 
belongs also to Osorkhon IT. 

“3. Ptolemaic. A great (hieroglyphic) stela of Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
his sister and wife Arsinoé. (Arsinoe is placed, in double, among the gods 
and goddesses, with a new and unknown cartouche in addition to her usual 
cartouche. The stela relates to the construction or restoration of the canal 
to the Herodpolite gulf by Ptolemy Philadelphus.) Also a statue with the 
same new cartouche of Arsinoe. 

“4, Roman. A milestone, with the names of Galerius Maximian and 
Severus (306 or 307 A.D.) and the distance, AB ERO IN CLYSMA MI VIIII |=| 
(the mr in monogram), and another stone describing the place as ERO CASTRA ; 
and some ionvos coins, mostly of Hadrian and Trajan. 

“From these monuments the following facts have been deduced :— 

“T. The Identafication of Tell El-Maskhatah with the Boblical Pithom.— 
This is proved by the juxtaposition of the names of Petum and Thuku (the 
latter previously identified with Succoth by Heinrich Brugsch Pasha) on the 
back of the Ptolemaic statue of a priest. The same name Petum occurs 
three times on a magistrate’s statue of the reign of Osorkhon II., and both 
names are found on a third statue. ‘‘Petum [the abode of ‘Tum] in the 
city or region of Thuku,” 7.¢., Pithom in the city of Succoth, fixes the site 
beyond a doubt ; and its position in the Wady et-Tumilat, the valley that 
divides the desert and offers a direct and practicable road from the eastern 
border to Memphis, corresponds exactly to the description of ‘*Thuku at 
the entrance of the east.” Thus the excavations at Tell El-Maskhttah have 
not only identified the strange brick enclosure with the strong store-city 
which is said in Exodus to have been actually built by the Israelites, but, 
by also establishing the connexion between Pithom, the sacred name, and 
‘Lhuku, the ordinary name, they have fixed the position of the first encamp- 
ment on the route of the Exodus (Exodus xii. 37). Not only do we see the 
actual storehouses which the children of Israel are related to have built, but 
we now know the first station on their journey from Egypt into Palestine. 
The position is certainly by no means where Brugsch placed it. At present 
it is enough to say that one point in the Exodus is definitely fixed, without 
entering into the question how to square this point with other points which 
at present rest upon conjecture. When more sites have been explored— 
such as San (Tanis) and Daphne—we may be able to lay down the route 
with more precision. 

“IT. The Identification of the Builder of the City and Temple with Ramses 
IT.—M. Naville is convinced that Ramses II. built the temple, and that he 
was not able to complete his design. The oldest monuments bear his name, 
and hard by lie blocks of unworked granite and other stone, with sculptors’ 
marks, evidently intended to be used in the decoration or enlargement of 
the temple. ‘he identification of Ramses II. with Pharaoh the Uppressor 
is thus confirmed. The temple was afterwards restored or added to by 
several sovereigns of the twenty-second dynasty. 

“TI. The Identification of Tell El-Maskhatah and Pithom with Hero or 
Heroopolis.—This follows from the two Roman inscriptions, and another 
stone bearing the HPOY shows that the name went back to Greek times. 
Further, M. Naville traces the name Hero or Ero to Ara, the Egyptian word 
for storehouse, which occurs in the title of the priest on the statue which first 
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settled the identity of Pithom : “chief of the storchouse of the temple of Tum or 
Thuku.” Other points are the appellation castra, and the distance from 
Clysma, which is clearly nine Roman miles. There is no trace of an u before 
vu, unless the monogram of m with a perpendicular line through it stands 
for ML instead of m1, which is improbable. If Hero or Pithom was only 
nine miles from Clysma, the site of the latter must be looked for near Lake 
Timsah, or more probably towards the ancient head of the Bitter Lakes. 

“We still wait the decipherment of the great stela of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and Arsinoé ; but meanwhile to have trared the history of Pithom-Succoth- 
Heroopolis from the foundation by Ramses II. in the fourteenth century 
B.C., through the twenty-second dynasty and the Ptolemies, under its Egyptian 
name, and then in its Greek and Roman name till 306 a.p., is no slight feat. 

“T should add that, though I am indebted to M. Naville for the details 
above recorded, he must not be held responsible for any errors, either in 
description or inference, which may have crept into my notes.” 
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ORDINARY MEETING, January 7, 1884. 
H. Capman Jones, Esq., M.A., in THE CuHarr. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the fol- 
lowing Elections were announced :— 


Mempers :—Rev. 8. H. Buchanan, D.D., United States; E. Burton, 
Esq., N.S. Wales ; G. A. Spottiswoode, Esq., London. 


Lire Associates :—R. J. Finnemore, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Natal; Rey. 
G. H. W. Lockhart-Ross, B.A., Sudbury. 


AssociATEs :—The Right Rev. the Bishop of Tuam, Ireland ; the Ven. 
Archdeacon P. Teulon Beamish, D.D., LL.D., Victoria ; Rev. D. N. Beach, 
United States; Rev. E. Chichester, B.A. Camb., Dorking ; Rev. B. C. 
Young, Birmingham. 


Hon. Locau Secretarizs :—Reyv. F. A. Allen, London ; C. 8. Eby, Esq., 
Japan ; Rev. F, R. Young, Reading. 


The following paper was then read by the Author :— 


THE CUNHIFORM INSORIPTIONS AND THE ERA OF 
THE JEWISH CAPTIVITY. (B.C. 605-5388.) By 
W. Sr. Cav Boscawen. 


x A ae Jewish captivity,” writes the late Emanuel Deutsch, 

“was one of the most mysterious and momentous 
periods in the history of humanity. What were the 
influences brought to bear upon the captives during that time 
we know not. But this we know, that from a lawless, reck- 
less, godless populace, they returned transformed into a band 
of Puritans.”* The people who had so often and so easily 
yielded to the seductions of the rites of Baal and Ashtoreth,— 
a people so rebellious as to call forth the rebuke, “ This is a 


* Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch, “ Essay on the Talmud,” p. 12. 
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rebellious people, lymg children, children that will not hear 
the law of Jehovah” (Isiah xxx.9). This same people returned 
from a captivity, nominally of seventy years’ duration, but in 
reality about fifty,* zealous of Jehovah, banded together in 
one homogeneous whole against the encroachments of all 
rulers who would paganise the nation, and enforcing the 
formerly neglected Law with a fanatical sternness. The 
Captivity was the birthday of all the vital elements in Jewish 
nationality ; the revival of national and religious enthusiasm, 
the codification of laws and literature, all owe their origin e 
this important epoch. ‘Twenty years have elapsed since the 
lines with which my paper commenced were written, and great 
and important discoveries have, during that time, been made 
in the grave-mounds of the land of the Captivity, which 
throw a flood of heht upon this dark epoch, revealing some, at 
least, of the potent forces which wrought this wondrous change 
in the chosen people. It will be my endeavour in this paper 
to place before you this “light from the monuments,” which 
has been re-kindled by the magic touch of the spade-wands of 
Sir Henry Layard, Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, and other explorers, and to show you how valuable it is 
in elucidating, elaborating, and confirming the Biblical 
narrative. In dealing with this subject, we have now to start 
and to work upon entirely new ground to that formerly the 
basis of treatment. Hitherto all we knew of the wonders of 
Babylon, and the glory, and wisdom, and learning of the 
Chaldeans, was derived from the second-hand, hearsay evidence 
of the Greek writers, Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon, and 
others, together with a few incidental notices in the later 
books of the Old Testament. Now we have before us.a series 
of strictly contemporaneous documents, which reveal to us, not 
only the life and acts of the kings of Babylon, but numberless 
details of the social and religious life of the nation. We have 
now open to us an overwhelming mass of literature, which, in 
thought, language, and expression is a sister of the Hebrew 
tongue. It is, therefore, apparent to all how important it is 
that. this evidence should be sifted to its utmost limit in 
the cause of truth. In dealing with this evidence, I purpose 
to treat of it under three headings :—historical, religious, 
and social. 

It is clear that to prove the importance of such an epoch as 
that of the Captivity in the history of the Jewish nation in 
particular and the world in general, it will be necessary, first 


* Dunker’s History of Antiquity, vol. vi., p. 80. 
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of all, to prove the historical accuracy of the documents 
relating to the period. 

The Hebrew people owed much of the part which they 
played in the political dramas of Western Asia to the geo- 
eraphical position of the land they lived in. From a geo- 
graphical position it was, as Dean Stanley has fitly called it, 
the Piedmont of Western Asia; so, politically, it became the 
Austria of the ancient world. Situated midway between the 
two great Oriental empires of Egypt and Assyria, it was ever 
yielding to the influence, first of the one, then of the other ; 
and, when these mighty powers met in the clash of battle, it 
was upon the plains of Palestine or Syria that the conflict was 
waged. The great battles of the Hgyptian age, as we may 
call the period from the seventeenth to the twelfth centuries 
before the Christian era, were fought upon the plains or in the 
northern borders of the land. 

The battles of Mageddo and Kadesh, in which Thothmes ITI. 
and Rameses II. (Sesostris) crushed the Syrians (Ruten), the 
Hittites (Keta) and the Asia Minor allies, were fought, the one 
beneath the slopes of Carmel, the other in the Orontes valley, 
the northern gateway of Palestine. In the Assyrian age, from 
the ninth to the seventh centuries B.C., we have several 
important battles. The battle of Karkar (B.C. 558), in which 
Shalmanesar III. defeated the Syrian allies, among whom was 


Ahab ¥ YY 44 *@= A-Khi-bu, King of Sirlai or Israel, was 


fought in the Orontes valley, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath.* During the long struggle between Egypt and 
Assyria, the great battles of Raphia (B.C. 720) im which 
Sargon stemmed the tide of the Egyptian invasion and forced 
Sibakhe, the So of the Bible (2 Kings xvii. 4-5), the Sabaka 
of the hieroglyphic inscriptions to give tribute, and Hltakeh, in 
which Sennacherib crushed the rebellion that Tirhakah had 
raised in Philistia and Judea (2 Kings xix. 9), were both 
fought in southern Palestine. The sieges of Ashdod, Samaria, 
Tyre, Sidon, and Jerusalem show how unceasing was the 
struggle between the Nile atid the Euphrates for the dominion 


| 


* The City of LY <f—-V¥<7 ALY <]>>]¥<7 Ka-ar-Ka-ar, Hebrew 52 32 
is represented on the bronze gates found by Mr. Rassam at Ballawat (pl. 14 
of the Soc. Bib. Arch. publication). 1t was situated near to Hamath, and 
I am therefore inclined to identify it with either Kalit-el Sedgar, the ancient 
Larissa, or Kaldt-el Mudjik the ancient Apamea. Both of these places, 
especially the latter, would be important strongholds in times more ancient 
than the Roman and Greek ages, 
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over the fertile plaims of Palestine, and the rich merchant 
cities of Phoenicia, and how heavy a brunt of the conflict fell 
upon the Jewish people. It is in this unceasing hostility 
between the two great powers of the Hast, which was ever 
being carried on, either by latent currents of intrigue or in the 
fierce flame of battle, that we find the causes which led to the 
fall of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

The long chain of bloodshed and assassination which forms 
the concluding chapter of Israelite history is terminated by 
the reign of Hoshea, who seized the throne of Pekah. In the 
earlier part of his reign he appears to have been an ally of 
Assyria, but during the siege of Tyre by Shalmanesar IV. 
(B.C. 727) he yielded to the intrigue of So (Sabaka), king of 
Keypt (2 Kings xvi. 4-5), and withheld the tribute due to 
Assyria, declaring himself an ally of Egypt by “ sending 
messengers to the court of Egypt.”? This drew upon him the 
vengeance of Shalmanesar, who “came up throughout all the 
land, and went to Samaria and besieged it three years.” 
During the wars against Tyre and Samaria, the Assyrian king 
Shalmanesar died, and Sargon the Tartan, or Commander-in- 
Chief,* seized the throne. He completed the capture of these 
cities, and carried away into captivity, as he states in the 
Khorsabad inscriptions, 27,280 of the inhabitants. The fall 
of Samaria took place in B.C. 721, the first year of Sargon’s 
reign. 

The place of the Israelites was filled by bands of colonists, 
who had no doubt exhibited too strong a favouritism for the 
Babylonian rebel prince Merodach Baladan; and who were 
consequently transported from their native cities of Cutha 
Ava and Sepharvaim (2 Kings xvii. 24) and from Hamath, 
whose king [lubadi had been defeated by Sargon. ‘The 
causes, and indeed the modus operandi of the fall of the king- 
dom of Judah about a century and a half later, were almost 
exactly the same. 

The intrigues of the Pharaohs of the twenty-sixth Heyptian 
dynasty brought about the fall of Judah, as those of the 
twenty-fifth had culminated in the fall of Samaria. ‘The 
vacillating attitudes of Jehoiachim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah 





M, s 

* The Tartan Hebrew 197) was the tar-tan-nu >< = A ~/- of the 
Assyrian inscriptions. This word is an abstract derivative from tertu, 
“a law,” the Hebrew 1 and the Tartan was therefore the chief lawgiver 


or commander, and ranked, as we know from the Eponym canons, next to 
the king. There isin the British Museum (W. A. L., vol. i., pl. liv., No. 3) 
a despatch from Sennacherib when acting as tartan to his father Sargon. 
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drew down upon the land the severe vengeance of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, “ the servant ” (Jer. xxv. 9; xxvu. 6; xlii. 10), chosen 
by the Lord to punish the rebellious people. 

It has been necessary to trace briefly the events which led 
to the fall of the northern kingdom in order to show that 
the causes which brought about the fall of the southern 
kingdom were not new ones, but only the outcome of old 
‘rivalry between Egypt and the dominant state of the Tigro- 
Kuphrates valley. 

The fall of Samaria was contemporaneous with the founda- 
tion of the Sargonide dynasty, the most glorious of all the 
houses of Assur. This dynasty lasted a little less than a 
century (B.C. 721 to B.C. 625), and was, indeed, the “ golden 
age of Assyria.” The wars of Hsarhaddon and Assurbanipal 
had crushed the power of Egypt. And Hlam, a dangerous 
Eastern rival, Armenia, and even distant Lydia were sub- 
missive to the rule of the kings of Nineveh. The short but 
severe struggle of Merodach-baladan against Sargon and 
Sennacherib had ended in the conquest and annexation of 
Babylonia; and the house of Assur was, indeed, at the zenith 
of its power. Yet at this very time, shortly after the capture 


of Thebes, the Nia- —=Y¥ Sa YY. DP WNi-a of the Assyrian 
mt TY y 


inscriptions (W. A. I., vol. v., pl. 1), and the No of the 
Scriptures, the prophet Nahum was pouring forth his bitter 
denunciations against ‘‘the bloody city”: “ Art thou better 
than populous No, that was situate among the rivers, that had 
the waters round about it, whose rampart was the great river?’ * 
“Yet she was carried away, she went into captivity.” + We 
may, guided by these passages, place the prophecy of Nahum 
as being uttered during the reign of Assurbanipal (B.C. 
668—625), the Sardanapalus of the Greeks. The writer of 
this book must have been a spectator of the two great events 
of the latter part of the seventh century before the Christian 
era, and passages in his book which show that he knew the 
general features of Nineveh, if not from personal experience, 
at least from contemporary evidence. In one passage,t{ ‘‘The 
chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways” (Nahum u. 4), we have clearly a 
reference to the streets and squares for which the city was 
famed, and from which it derived the name Ar Reheboth, 
mam wy (Genesis x. 11),$ “the city of broad streets.” 





* Nahum iii. 8. + Ibid., iii. 10. t Ibid., ii. 4. 
§ The Assyrian inscriptions show that the reading of this-passage (Gen. x. 
VOLe. SVLLES I 
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Nineveh was the city of Istar, the Ashtaroth of the 
Zidonians, and her temple was the chief fane of the city. 
“She was the Queen of Heaven and the Stars,’ and was 
attended by her two maids, Samkhat and Kharimat, per- 
sonifications of Pleasure and Lust. The knowledge of 
these facts add poimt to the bitter curse of the prophet, 
“Because of the multitude of the whoredoms of the well- 
favoured harlot, the mistress of witchcrafts ” (Nahum i. 4). 
The trade of Nineveh, which was very great, is amply illus- 
trated by the large collection of contract tablets in the British 
Museum, which show how indeed the merchants of Nineveh 
were ‘multiplied above the stars of heaven’? (Nahum iii. 
16). The fall of Nineveh is closely connected with the fall of 
the house of Judah, and must have indeed been anxiously 
waited for by the nations under her iron rule. The monu- 
ments and the Greek writers all agree in placing the fall of 
Assyria, or the siege of Nineveh, in or about B.C. 625. There 
are now many additional proofs of the accuracy of this date, 
and, as they have an important bearing on Hebrew prophecy, 
I will give them. 

The Canon of Ptolemy, which is founded upon astronomical 
data, gives the following series of Babylonian rulers during 
this period :— 


_ First year. 

JALSATUGUINIG Gs 0 heels LD WEaES aires B.C. 680. 

Saosduchinus......... DAD OR igi alte gs ae BI B.C. 667 
Tsinladanus ) 

or Sens OA AECVINONW Meese ace B.C, 647 
Kinlidinus j 

Nabapalassar ys) shea (Qt See iN meg eaten B.C. 625. 


The accession of Hsarhaddon, the Asaridinus of the Canon 
of Ptolemy, is fixed by an entry in the Assyrian Hponym 
Canon as occurring in the Hponymous year of Nabu-akhi-eris, 
that is B.C. 681. His first year as distinguished from his 
accession year would be, therefore, B.C. 680, as Ptolemy states. 
His son Assurbanipal succeeded him in B.C. 668 as King of © 
Assyria, the throne or viceroyalty of Babylon being given to 
the younger brother, Shamas-Suma-Ukin, the Saosduchinus 





11) must be “Out of that land he (Nimrod) went forth into Assyria, and 
builded Nineveh,” the City of Streets, “and Calah, and Resen between 
Nineveh and Calah.” Esarhaddon (W. A. I., vol. i. pl. 40) speaks of the 


~V¥<¥ 5 ef << ri-i-bu-ti, or streets of Nineveh, through which he 
made his captives to pass. 
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of Ptolemy. The name of this prince, who played a very im- 
portant part in Babylonian history is written Y >] = (ee 
a YQ aA and read D.P. Shamas-suma-ukina, ‘the 


Sun-god has established a name,” was originally read Saul 
mugina, but tablets recently discovered by Mr. Rassam establish 
this reading as the correct one.* In an inscription brought 
home by Mr. Rassam from Babylon in 1881, Assurbanipal 


speaks of him as Sys >= \VY > eh Y- akhi ta-li-mi 


“my own brother,’ a phrase which may be compared 
with the Seripture name Bar tholomew (‘sons of one’s 
own brother,” Matt. x. 3). His conduct towards his elder 
brother, the King of Assyria, seems to have been anything 
but brotherly. He revolted against him, and soon the 
loving and familiar epithet, which we find in the cylinder 


above, is replaced by Foye a Wie VYEY << akhi khidhuti 


“my wicked brother.” By means of gold, silver, and 
treasure, taken from the treasure-house of the Temple of 
Hsageil at Babylon, of Nebo at Borsippa, and Nergal at 
Kutha, the most ancient of the Babylonian temples, he bribed 
Umman-nigas, king of Elam, to join him in revolt against 
his brother. After a long and bloody war, the details of 
which are very fully given in the inscriptions of Assurbanipal, 
the rebellion was put down, and Shamas-suma-ukin set fire to 
his palace and perished in the flames. It was probably this 
death of the brother of Assurbanipal’s that gave rise to the 
story of the death of Sardanapalus, or Assurbanipal himself, in 
such a manner. On the overthrow of Shamas-swma-ukina, in 
B.C. 648, Assurbanipal assumed the crown of Babylon 


himself, but appointed a deputy named Y EV] Ey = hi mf 


(Kin-la-da-nu), the Kinladanus of Canon of Ptolemy. Tablets 
dated in his reign have been found by Mr. Rassam at Abbo 
Hubba. There are also in the British Museum tablets dated 
in the reign of Assurbanipal, as King of Babylon, the latest 





* In a bi-lingual list of royal names (Proceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., vol. iii., 


p. 40), the royal name Y <f=Y <yEY —] FY ><=> ig explained by D.P. 
Shamas- upakhkhir, “The Sun-god has assembled or gathered together.” 
This establishes the reading of the complex group which begins the name. 
The Skamas, on account of the weakness of the 1D in Babylonian, and its 
similarity to ‘) was corrupted by the Greek writer into Saos from Savaos. 

1.2 
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bearing date in the twentieth year. Counting from the over- 
throw of the brother, this would bring us to B.C. 628, or 
about three years before the siege of Nineveh by the Northern 
allies, according to Greek writers; and two years before the 
accession of Nabupalassar to the Babylonian throne. The 
date of this accession is fixed by the eclipse of the year 
B.C. 621. Ptolemy records that in the 127th year of the 
Nabonassar period, that is the 127th year from B.C. 747, the 


first year of Nabo-nassar Y >] ~l>y anil Ae] < (Naba 


na-zwr (Nebo protects), which would be B.C. 621, there was 
an eclipse of the moon in the month Athyr, and that year 
was the fifth year of the reign of Nabupalassar, King of 
Babylon. His accession was, therefore, in B.C. 626, and 
first year in B.C. 625, as stated in the canon.* An inscrip- 
tion, recently obtamed from Babylon, enables us to fix this 
date in another way. In this text we have a record of the 
overthrow of the Median power, under Astyages, by Cyrus, 
and its date accurately fixed. 

In this chronicle of the latter days of Nabonidus, found on a 
Babylonian tablet (Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., vol. vil., p. 156). 


NEAT Se eae Sele ee) leat 
IS - TU -VE- GU yee SU IPPALKIT - SU-VA INA KATI 
Astyages his soldiers revolted against him in hands 


Hoe ol eles | le 
ZA-BAT A- NA D.P. KU-RAS ID - DI-NU 
they took (and) to Cyrus they gave hum 


©). TEV Sey SN Bey] Se ele 
KU-RAS A- NA MAT A-GAM- TA-NU ALU-SARRUT- U 
Cyrus to the land of Echatana and the royal city 
ET <r “T <r Ta W EY WY BR eee 
ERub KASPA KHURATZA SA-8U SA-GA ....... 
entered silver gold furniture and gods (he captured). 





* The Babylonians calculated the regnal years of their kings as follows :— 
From the death of the previous ruler until ‘the first day of “the succeeding 
ae Nisan, the first month of the year (March and April) was called 


Ss S]eE aN — EE! sanat ris sarrutu, “the year of the 


beginning of Royalty,” or accession year. This is the period referred to in 
2 Kings xxv. 27, as “the year that he began to reign.” ‘he first year 
began with the first day of Nisan in the king’ Ss reign. 
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The sixth year of Nabonidus, both according to the monu- 
ments and the Canon of Ptolemy, was B.C. 550, and was, as 
we see, synchronous with the last year of Astyages, king of 
Media. Calculating the reigns of the Median kings, there- 
fore, as recorded by Herodotus, we get the following dates :— 


WMeioces 2.664535 53 years from B.C. 700 
Phraotes sue ct 22a ss oe BiCe G47 
Cyaxeres............ AD 5s eB CY G25 
IABbya@es Ys Jes: Jone, ey pb. GL 085 


This restored chronology confirms the statement of Josephus 
that the revolt of the Medes took place soon after the miracle 
of the dial of Ahaz, in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah 
(B.C. 712). This would bring the Median revolt into synchron- 
ism with the Median wars of Sargon and Sennacherib, and the 
accession of Phraotes would be contemporary with the Elamite 
and Babylonian war resulting from the revolt of Shamas suma 
ukina against his brother, while the accession of Cyaxeres is 
contemporary with the fall of Nineveh and the rise of the new 
Babylonian empire under Nabupalassar in B.C. 626. 

The great convulsion of the northern invasion, which led 
to the overthrow of Assyria and the destruction of Nineveh, 
was not unknown to the Hebrew writers. It is clearly fore- 
seen by Hzekiel (chap. xxxi.), who, after speaking of the 
wide empire of Assur “as a cedar of Lebanon, with fair 
branches,” goes on to foretell the overthrow: “I have 
therefore delivered him to the mighty one of the heathen ; he 
shall surely deal with him ;” “ and the strangers, the terrible 
of the nations, have cut him off and have left him”; ‘‘ I have 
made the nations to shake at the sound of his fall.’ The 
prophet Zephaniah (chap. ii. 13) and Jeremiah also (chap. vi. 
23) foresee this convulsion. Judging by acomparison of the 
writings of these prophets (Zeph. 1. 1; u, 13-15; and 
Jer.i. 1; and xxy. 3) the northern invasion by the Medes, 
Scythians, &c., must have taken place between, soon after the 
thirteenth year of Josiah, B.C. 628, a date which agrees with 
the monumental testimony. The Canon of Husebius makes 
the invasion take place in about B.C. 635, according to the 
earlier version of St. Jerome, or B.C. 632 according to the 
Armenian version. In the year B.C. 677 Hsarhaddon defeated 
in Khupuska, north-east of Assyria, Teuspa, the Gimirrean, 
“a barbarian,” as the Assyrian scribe calls him, and the 
horde which he led might be regarded as the advance guard 
of the Scythian invaders. The disturbed state of the 
Assyrian empire after B.C. 648 renders documentary evidence 
scarce, yet there are some tablets of very great importance 
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belonging to this period. They were obtained from the 
excavations at Koyunjik by Sir Henry Layard. Here we have 
Assurbanipal mentioned in conjunction with his son Asswr- 
akha-iddina, or Esarhaddon II., and the tablets dated in the 


eponym of Y ~>] as << a Natri-sarra-utzur. There is, as 


I have pointed out in my paper on the Heibi tablets (Trans. 
Soc. Bib. Arch., vol. vi., pt. 1., pp. 1-133), no ground for 
identifying this monarch with Hsarhaddon, the son of 
Sennacherib. From these tablets it appears that a great 
rebellion had broken out in the north-east provinces of 
Assyria, and a powerful confederation, consisting of the 


Ned EMEY YPN] Giemirai, EVEN YP Mandan, 
Medes, and << a \y YY Man-na-ai, or Mineans, was 
marching against Assyria under the leadership of a chieftain 
named Y lr] EE <y ~V¥<] << Ku-as-tu-ri-ti. The name 


of this leader very closely resembles that of Cyaxeres, the son 
of Phraotes, and the date between B.C. 648 and B.C. 625 
agrees with the classical authorities. We are told that 
Cyaxeres marched against Nineveh to revenge the death of 
his father, who was slain by Sardanapalus. As Kastariti is 
here only called ‘‘ general ”’ or leader, the war probably took 
place during the life of Phraotes and prior to B.C. 625. The 
effect of this ivasion upon Nineveh and its king is recorded in 
the tablet, and it is a valuable comment upon the repentance 
of Nineveh as described in the book of Jonah, though hardly 
of that date. The passage is thus translated :— 


“OQ Sun-god, great lord, I have prayed to thee. 

O God of fixed destiny, remove our sin ! 

From the current day, 3rd day of this same month, 
Airu (2nd month), to the 15th day of the month, 
Abu (5th month), of the current year, for one 
hundred days and one hundred nights consecutive, let 
the chiefs proclaim rites and festivals.” 


The revolt spreading to Babylonia, Egypt, and the other 
provinces, the fall of Nineveh was accomplished. The 
Babylonian revolt taking place in B.C. 626, headed by 
Nabupalassar, was the most important ; and soon after this, 
apparently in B.C. 609-10, Necho ‘marched against [the 
weak] King of Assyria,” and slew Josiah, his ally, at 
Mageddo (B.C. 609). The allied armies of Nabupalassar, 
Cyaxeres, and Necho accomplished the overthrow of Assyria, 
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and all that remained of that once great empire became a 
Median province. The references I have given to the Hebrew 
prophets indicating their knowledge of the Scythian invasion 
receive a remarkable confirmation from a passage in one of 
the cylinder inscriptions of Nabonidus, found by Mr. Rassam 
at Aboo Hubba, the ancient Sippara or Sepharvaim. In one 
of these inscriptions the king states that the temple at 
Harran, dedicated to the Moon-god, had been destroyed by 
the wicked Sabmandat, or barbarians. It is evident that the 
Gimireans, or Scythians, are meant, as we have seen the 
Teuspa, or Teispes, the opponent of Hsarhaddon, was called 
Sabmanda, or barbarian. In the Behistun inscriptions, the 
tall cap wearing Iskwnka is called by the Persian Sakka, “ the 
Scythian,” but in the Babylonian version ‘‘ Gimirrai,” the 
Gimirean. The alliance formed between the rebels against 
Assyria did not last long, and the aggressive policy of Necho 
soon brought down upon him the armies of the Chaldean. 
Four years after the battle of Mageddo, Nebuchadnezzar, 
acting as general of his father, defeated Necho at Carchemish, 
and but for the death of his father he would have besieged 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xxiv. 1, and Jer. xlvi. 1). In the third 
year,—that is, B.C. 603,—he revolted, and was punished by 
the invasion of southern Palestine by the trans-Jordanic 
tribes of Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites (2 Kings xxiv. 2), 
and his son Jehoiachin, who succeeded him, was deposed in 
B.C. 598, and carried captive to Babylon (2 Kings xxiv. 12), 
and set up Zedekiah in his stead. By these campaigns 
Nebuchadnezzar had gained complete possession of Syria, ‘so 
that the King of Egypt came not any more out of his land, 
for the King of Babylon had taken from the river of Hgypt 
[Wady el Arish] unto the river Euphrates all that pertained 
to the King of Egypt” (2 Kings xxiv. 7). The old 
strife between the two great empires was renewed in the 
reign of the successor of Necho, Uahbara, the Hophra of the 
Bible. He invaded Phcenicia apparently with success, as 
portions of a temple erected by him are found at Gebal 
(modern Jebeil), and captured Gaza, a strong Philistine 
fortress, inducing Zedekiah to break his allegiance with 
Babylon, and make a treaty with him (Ezekiel xvu. 15). The 
result of this rise of Egyptian power in Syria was a Babylonian 
invasion, ending in the defeat of Hophra (Jer. xxxv. 5-8), 
and the final overthrow of the Jewish power (2 Kings xxv.). 
The fall of Jerusalem was synchronous with the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 1-2), 
that is, B.C. 587-6. The Babylonian king at the time of the 
fallof Jerusalem was encamped at Riblah. This city, which 
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stands at the northern extremity of the fertile valley of Ccelo- 
Syria, the modern Bukaé, seems to have been a favourite 
camping-place of the invaders of Syria, as both Necho 
(2 Kings xxii. 33) and Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 6) 
held courts there. The Babylonian king had just commenced, 
or was preparing, to enter upon his long siege of Tyre, which 
lasted some thirteen years (B.C. 586-573). There have 
recently been discovered in the rocky gorges of the Lebanon 
two valuable inscriptions, which prove the presence of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Syria at this time. The first of these was 
found by Dr. Looitved, the Danish Consul at Beirut, im 
August, 1880, on the rocks near the mouth of the Nahr-el- 
Kelb, or Dog River (the classical Lycus), a short distance 
north of Beirut. I published a translation of the best pre- 
served portion of this inscription in the Atheneum (Oct. 29, 
1880, p. 563). The inscription is evidently not historical, but 
relates to some of the great works carried out by the king in 
Babylonia. ‘The inscription was probably cut by some of the 
soldiers of the Great King who formed the garrison placed at 
this important post during the siege of Tyre. 

A few months ago, as described by M. Ganneau in the 
Times, M. Pognon, the chief Interpreter of the French 
Consulate at Beirut, discovered a long inscription engraved 
upon the rocks of the Wady Birsa, a short distance from 
Hermul in the Lebanon. ‘The inscription was much injured, 
and the figure of Nebuchadnezzar, which would have been a 
valuable addition to our gallery of Assyrian and Babylonian 
portraits, was too mutilated to be recognised. ‘This inscription, 
like the one at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, is not historical, 
but contains a long account of the king’s works in Babylon, 
and the offerings he made to the temples. 

Unsatisfactory as these records are in not affording us 
historical information from a Babylonian point of view respect- 
ing the wars in Syria, they are valuable as showing the pre- 
sence of the royal armies of Babylon in the Lebanon and the 
regions of Ccelo-Syria. The inscriptions near Hermul are 
only a few miles from the village of Rabli,—the ancient 
Ribla,—and must have been cut under the personal superin- 
tendence of the great king. It is most probable, as suggested 
by M. Pognon, that the Wady-Birsa was an emporium where 
the wood-cutters of the Babylonian king brought the beams 
of cedar which they had cut in forests of Lebanon to be 
trimmed and prepared for transport to Babylon. In the 
India House inseription Nebuchadnezzar speaks of the temples 
being decorated with beams and planks of cedar which he 
brought ‘from the verdant Lebanon.” 


Eu 


The direction of the siege of Jerusalem seems to have been 
in the hands of a commission composed of those important 
officials, and headed by Nebuzaradan. As we read in 
Jer. xxxix. 3, “ And all the princes of the king of Babylon 
came in, and satin the middle gate, even Nergal-sharezer, 
Samgar-nebo, Sarsechim, Rab-saris, Nergal-sharezer, Rab- 
mag.” In our authorised version the names of officials and 
the offices they held were confused, so we may arrange these 
names as follows :— 


1. Nebuzaradan oe “* Captain of the Guard.” 
2. Nergal-sharezer ... — 

3. Shamgar-nebo... — 

4, Sarsechim its The Rab-saris. 

do. Nergal-sharezer ... The Rab-mag. 


All these names are purely Babylonian, and their equiva- 
lents in the cuneiform character may be ascertained from the 
inscriptions of the period :— 

1. Nebu-zar-adan. Y >] ~lEy= ~<a = <7 Y 

FINA NABU  - ZIRA -IDDI- NA 
Nebo has given seed. 


2. Nergal-sharezer. ‘i not aia | =a a 
TR TWW bx NERGAL RA §AR - UTZUR 
Nergal protects the king. 


3. Shamgar-Nebo. Y Gane y >] ~\rlr 


JA TINIW SUM-GAR -  NABU 
Reverenced is Nebo. 
4. Sarsechim. Y << = Vy «SEY gor 
DIyWwIW SAR -SU E - KI - IM 


The king makes wise. 


The first of the Nergal-sharezers is a most important 
person, as he afterwards became king of Babylon, and was of 
royal blood. In the Egibi contract tablets of the latter part 
of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar we find Nergal-sarra-utzur 
taking part, as well as in the reign of his successor, Avil 


Marduk Y >= > ene | the Evil Merodach of the 
Scriptures (2 Kings xxv. 27). He calls himself in these 
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inscriptions, as on his cylinder, the Son of Bel-suma-iskun 
faa HAE = =<]! ais ry and it is probable that his father 


was the prince Bel-swma-iskun, who for a short time held 
the throne of Assyria after the death of Assurbanipal. 
A solution of this descent of Nergal-sharezer, which 
seems to me very probable, though at present unsupported 
by monumental evidence, is that Bel-suwma-iskun, who seized 
the throne of Nineveh, was a son of Shamas-swma-ukin, the 
rebellious brother of Assurbanipal, and that Nergal-sarra- 
utzur Was a younger son of his who had been brought up 
at the court of Babylon. Jeremiah classes him among the 
princes of Babylon, and thus indicates his royal descent ; 
and if, on his usurpation of the throne in B.C. 560, 
he had been a “‘son of a nobody” (abil mamani) he 
would not have given his father’s name, as he does in 
his inscription (W. A. L., vol. i., pl. 67). -'The second 
Neriglissar is a person of still greater interest on account 
of the office which he held as Rab-mag. This office has usually 
been regarded as that of chief of the Magi, a body of Median 
priests, who certainly did not obtain any great hold in 
Babylonia until after the conquest of the empire by Cyrus. 


The Pseudo Smerdis, the yr <i ~Vyy YYY =Vyy G-u-ma-a-t, 
or Gomates of the Behistun Persian text is called << ( <~] 
~Yy! ‘= Gael Hya Ma-gh-u-sh, the Magus or Magian ; 
but before that period the sect were not recognised in Babylon. 
We must, therefore, look elsewhere foran explanation of the title 
of AIA) occurring as early as B.C. 587, and, as Dr. Frederick 


Delitzsch has shown, it is to be found in the Akkadian or 
non-Semitic inscriptions of Babylonia. By a comparison of 
the two passages (W. A.I., ii, pl. xxxii., No. 3, 19, and 
W.A.I., ii, pl. li., No. 2, 49, with v., xxiii. 46), we find that 


the Akkadian word Maku ==] was borrowed by the Semitic 


inhabitants, but, in order to comply with the triliteralism of the 
language, made into Makh-#. The pronunciation of the Akkad 
guttural KH was that of ¢ in “log.” Thus the Makh or 
Makhu had the sound of mayu. In the bilingual lists 


Makhu >I] ~\<J 1 f= iS given as a synonym of the 
words <<¢ 4 = A f= esh-she-pu-uw and == <\- > 
as-shi-pi, “ a sorcerer,” the Hebrew WN; so that Nergal- 
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sharezer, in his office of Rab-magq, or =VVy ]] ~\<! 4 fh f= 


rab makh-khu-% in Babylonian was “the chief of the magi- 
cians or augurs.” From an inscription of Assurbanipal’s 
(Smith, Hist. Asbp., p. 128) it appears that one of the chief 
duties of the mahkie was the interpretation of dreams, and 
we may therefore conclude that Daniel held this post at the 
court of Babylon, as he was gifted with “understanding in 
all visions and dreams”? (Dan. i. 17), and belonged to the 
caste of the asaphim, or soothsayers and dream interpreters, 
The chief magician always accompanied the army upon the 
march, and conducted the necessary ceremonies and divina- 
tions, and interpreted the omens. We may, therefore, 
reasonably conclude that Nergal-sharezer was the chief 
official in the ceremony of belomancy described by Hzekiel 
(chap. xxi. 21), ‘For the King of Babylon stood at the 
parting of the ways, to use divination: he made his arrows 
bright, he consulted with images, he looked in the liver. At 
his right hand was the divination for Jerusalem.” 

The Rab-saris, or “chief of the eunuchs,” was an officer 
of great importance in the Babylonian court, and held a 
position such as was afterwards equalled only by this class of 
courtiers in the palaces of Byzantium. 

The reign of Nebuchadnezzar ended in B.C. 562, when his 
son, Avil-Marduk, the Evil Merodach of the Scriptures 
(2 Kings xxv-27), came to the throne; but, after a short 
reign of two years anda few months, he was slain by Nergal- 
sarra-utzur, of whom we have spoken. 

Of his short reign of four years (B.C. 560-556), we have 
but few inscriptions, and none of these are historical. On 
his death, probably at a great age, if the parentage we have 
suggested for him is true, he was succeeded by his son, 


named Y >] | Yyy >=] <\- > ar FAY, —La - ba-si 


DP Kuduwr, or La-ba-si Marduk, the Laborasoarchod of the 
Greek writers, whose reign was a short one of xine months, 
and therefore the only tablets of his reign are dated in the 
““vear of the commencement of royalty.” 

During the reigns of Avil-Marduk and Nergal-sarra-utzur 
the military power of Babylon had been declining and the 
surrounding nations rising inpower. The sonof Nergal-sarra 
utzwr was removed by a Babylonian prince named Nabu-naid, 


>] -lF] ~<Y >>! EY QI, the son of Nabi-baladh-su- 


ikbi, of whom we know nothing. In entering upon the reign 
we enter upon one of the most important epochs m 
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Western Asiatic history, and fortunately, one illustrated 
by historical inscriptions and chronicles. As long as the 
Chaldean supremacy in Asia remained unshaken, there was 
no hope for any mitigation of the punishment of Israel. ‘The 
active and firm policy of Nebuchadnezzar, with a mighty 
army of the Chaldeans, kept all Western Asia in awe. It 
was only on the death of this iron-handed ruler that the 
Jews began to dream of the coming deliverance, and to 
see whence it would come. “Israel is a scattered sheep, 
lions have driven him away; first the King of Assyria 
(Sargon) hath devoured him; and last this Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, hath broken his bones. | Therefore, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, I will punish the King 
of Babylon and his land, as I have punished the King 
of Assyria”? (Jer. 1. 17, 18). And the pomt whence 
deliverance cometh is shown: “ For out of the north there 
_ cometh up a nation against her, which shall make her land deso- 
late.’ Again: “For, lo, I will raise and cause to come up 
against Babylon an assembly of great nations from the north 
country : and they shall set themselves in array against her ; 
from thence she shall be taken. At the noise of the taking 
of Babylon the earth is moved, and a cry is heard among the 
nations”? (Jer. 1. 3-9, 46). In the next chapter he becomes 
even more precise in his warnings. “ Make bright the 
arrows; gather the shields; the Lord hath raised up the 
spirit of the kings of the Medes: for his device is against 
Babylon to destroy it; because it is the vengeance of the 
Lord, the vengeance of his temple.’ ‘‘Set ye up a standard 
in the land, blow the trumpet among the nations, prepare the 
nations against her, call together against her the kingdoms 
of Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz. Prepare against her the 
nations, with the kings of the Medes”? (Jer. li. 11, 27-28). Ina 
cylinder inscription of Nabonidus, found in the record chamber 
of the temple of Sippara, the Sepharvaim of the Bible, 
the modern Abbo Hubba, by Mr. Rassam, the following 
important passage occurs :— 

“In the beginning of my reign, Merodach, the great lord 
and Sin (Moongoa), the illuminator of Heaven and earth, the 
strengthener of all things, appeared to me in a dream. 
Merodach spoke to me: ‘ Nabunaid, king of Babylon, come 
up with the horses of thy chariot, build the walls of H-Khul- 
Khul, and have the seat of Sin, the great lord, set within it.’ 
Reverently I spake to the lord of the gods, Merodach, ‘I will 
build this temple of which thou speakest. The Sabmanda 
(barbarians) destroyed it; strong was their might.’ Merodach 
spoke with me. ‘The Sabmanda of whom thou speakest, they, 
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their country, and the kings’ going by their side, shall not 
exist.’ In the third year (after the vision) he caused Cyrus, 
king of Anzan, his young servant, to go with his little army ; 
he overthrew the wide-spreading Sabmanda. He captured 
Istuvegu (Astyages), king of Sabmanda, and took his treasures 
to his own land.”* The vision occurs to Nabonidus early in 
- his reign, in B.C. 556-5, and three years after, in B.C. 550, 
as we know from the chronicle I have previously quoted, 
Astyages was overthrown by Cyrus. This passage is full of 
important comment on the prophecies of Jeremiah quoted 
above. It is evident that early in the reign of Nabonidus 
Babylonia was threatened by a confederation of north-eastern 
tribes, headed by the Medes under Astyages. 

The capital of the Medes was the city of Agamtanu, 


YY \ <T94| i A-gam-ta-nu, the Ecbatana of Greek writers, 
and the NMIM8 of the Hebrews, the site of which, as Sir 
Henry Rawlinson has shown, is to be identified with Hamadan. 
North-east of the Medes, on the south-west shore of Lake 
Urumiyeh, were the << < \ Vy YY, Man-na-ai, or Mini; and 
north of the Medes was the old Vannic kingdom, the 
ast Elie erly <Y—-Y1<J &; Mat U-ra-ar-dhi, or Ararat of 


the Assyrian inscriptions, but called in the Armenian or 
Vannic inscriptions Biana,t the modern Van. ‘The Ash- 


chenaz, Hebrew, 35, of Jeremiah is probably, as Professor 


Sayce has suggested, a mis-reading for JIWN, which may be 
the Asguza one of the Median kingdoms mentioned by 
Hsarhaddon (W. A. I., I. 45, ii. 30). The whole of these 
regions were sometimes embraced by the Assyrian and 
Babylonian geographers under the general name of the 


roe << FE Mat. Gu-ti-i, or a <\< =| Gu-ti-um, 


which must, as Sir Henry Rawlinson first pointed out, be the 
03, or Goyyim of the Hebrews (Genesis xiv.), and the general 
terms used in the above passages from Jeremiah for the nations. 
These tribes were called the “ Sabmanda, or Barbarians, and 
the kings going by their side,” by the Assyrian scribe,—a 
phrase which very closely resembles the words of the Hebrew 
prophet. 








* Tam unable to give the text of this important extract, but hope to treat 
of this cylinder in a future paper. 

+ For a clear exposition of the geography of these regions, see Professor 
Sayce’s paper on “ Vannic Inscriptions,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 
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“ Cyrus, king of Anzan, his little servant,” 


is a remarkable one on account of its resemblance to the 
words of the prophet Isaiah, ‘‘ That saith of Cyrus, He is my 
shepherd [prince], and shall perform all my _ pleasure.’ 
Again, “ Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden to subdue nations before him” 
(Isaiah xliv. 28; xlv. 1). 

There we may conclude that in B.C. 550 Cyrus, by over- 
throwing the allied tribes under Astyages, and assuming the 
crown of Media himself, acted as a deliverer to the weakened 
empire of Babylonia, and was regarded by the people as a 
saviour raised up by the great god, Bel-Merodach. 

The Median affairs and the war with Croesus, king of Lydia, 
which culminated in the burning of Sardis occupied the 
attention of Cyrus for the next ten years, and it was not 
until B.C. 540 he began his war against Babylon. The move- 
ments of Cyrus appear to have been very carefully watched 
by the Babylonians and recorded in the Chronicle. Thus, 
under date of the ninth year of Nabonidus, that is B.C. 547, 
we read: ‘ Nabonidus, the king, was in the city of Teva, the 
son of the king (Belshazzar), the chieftains, and the soldiers 
were in the land of Akkad (North Babylonia).” ‘The king 
till the month Nisan (first month) to Babylon went not, Nebo 
to Babylon came not, Bel went not forth.” ‘‘ In the month 


Nisan, the mother of the king (Syeet > win sarri) in the 


fortified camp on the Euphrates above Sippara (Y~ *¥ <]Ey 


Si-par) died. The son of the king and the soldiers for three 
Gays norte . Weeping was made. Also in the month 
Sivan (third month) ; in the land of Akkad there was weeping 
made over the mother of the king. In the month Nisan 


Cyrus, King of Persia (aS x) lf Mat Par-su), his army 


gathered and below Arbela the river Tigris he crossed. 
The chronicle is here mutilated, and it can only be seen that 
Cyrus marching across the northern portion of the Euphrates 
valley levied tribute of a distant king. This was probably 
one of the campaigns connected with the war against Croesus, 
and the rising power of the now united Medes and Persians 
was anxiously watched by the Babylonians. Nabonidus, judg- 
ing from this chronicle, appears to have been a weak ruler, 
neglecting the affairs of state and religion, and leaving the 
government, or, at least, the command of the army in the 
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hands of his son Y i ee = = << Bel-sarra-utzur. 
The king appears to have spent most of his time in the city of 
a] | YY Te-va-a, which Mr. Pinches thinks was one of the 


quarters of Babylon, probably on the west bank of the 
Kuphrates. 

The mourning made for the mother of the king, who died 
inthe camp of her son’s army, would lead us to regard her 
as a woman of importance, and probably of royal parentage. 

I would suggest, as a solution of the statement of the writer 
of the book of Daniel (v. 2), that Belshazzar was the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar; whereas the inscriptions prove him to 
have been the son of Nabonidus,—that his grandmother may 
have been a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, who had been given 
in marriage to Nabu-baladh-su-ikbi, the ‘father of Nabonidus, 
and thus on his mother’s side he would have been the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar. From the seventh year of his father’s reign 
(B.C. 549) until the fall of the empire, he appears to have 
been the leading spirit and ruler of the kingdom, and this 
may account in some measure for his prominence in the book 
of Daniel. 

In his cylinder inscription found in the Temple of the 
Moon-god at Ur (Mughier), Nabonidus thus prays for his 
son (I have given the transliterated text. The inscription is 
printed in W. A. I., vol.i., pl. 68, col. lines 19 e¢ seq.) :-— 


Test. Translation. 

1, Yati, NaBu-SAID SAR BABILI As for me, Narbonidus, king of Babylon 
2. INA KHIDHU IZUTI-KA In the fulness of thy 

3. RABUTI VA ZIPANI VA Great divinity (grant me 

4, BauapHut Murvuxkutt Length of life 

5. ANA (YUMI RUKUTIN) To remote days, 

6. Va sa Bent Sarra-utzur And for Belshazzar, 

7. ABLU RISTU My first-born son, 

&. TziT LIBBI-ya* The offspring of my heart. 

9. PULUKHTIILUTI-KA RaButI Reverence for thy great divinity 
10. Lipspus-su TAKIN Kstablish thou in his heart. 

11. Ar-rRsA May he not be given 

12. Kut pitt To sin, 


13. LA LEKHIKAVVI. 





* The expression ablu ristu tzit libbi, when literally translated, loses 
much of its beauty ; it may be rendered “ My first-born son, the thought or 
desire of my heart.” 
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It is evident from the chronicle inscription that the whole 
brunt of the short struggle against the invader fell upon 


Belshazzar, who perished on the night of the capture of 
Babylon. 


The inscription reads as follows :— 


ch, en a re ate 


INA ARKHI DUZI D.P. KU - RAS ZAL -TUV INA 
In the Month Tammuz Cyrus fighting in the 
a ib Gah N= et 4 1 rl ein 
RUTUV INA 


city of Rutu — upon 


TE ee ee 


IND) eZ Als em aN ANA  LIBBI ZAB- NI 
ee river Nizallat to the midst of the army 
aa A ah ININNI ae OG 
“ yo Cel [eee 
DP. meee KI BBL ASU. flptuareneets 
of Akkad. He made Eee Gis 
4 > =— } 
3 ay KK SS OEY 1s FY HL) HL] 
NISI D.P. AKKADI NAPALKATTA IZRUKHU 


The men of Akkad a revolt raised and the 


vy mx 2 y 

HK RA Ke el et 
NISI TIDUKI YUMU XIV SIPPAR 
fighting men on the 14th day the eity of Sitppara 


> >= — YY 

=! -Ey a= SE Hy TT 

BA - LA ZAL:- TUV the BIT 
without fighting __ took. 


>> phe ONY Y a yyy eS M 
SNe Se HC te OT Ce ee el eal 
NABU -NAID INNABIT YUM XVI UG - BA - RU 
Nabonidus fled (and on) the 16th day Gobyras 


PLS 


Si We SS Ga alc See < AY | FY 3 
PIKHAT DAT GUC i UM 2) Ub SABANE KU -RAS 
prefect of the land of Gutium and the soldiers of Cyrus 


BA - LA TEEN od ONY 
without fighting 


= y 
AY BY SEY ORES oY err FE OB 
ANA BABILT ERUBU ARKU NABU -NAID KI 
To Babylon entered. Afterwards when Nabonidus 


- >—Y vy 
Toe - Fer Well 

IRKA- SA INA BABILI ZA - BIT 
had bound into Babylon he brought. 


Such is the brief account which a contemporary scribe gives 
of the fall of Babylon. The narrative is most important for 
our consideration on account of the great light it throws 
upon this important event, enabling us to fix the year, month, 
and day of the capture of the city, and as proving its 
agreement with the statements of the classical writers and the 
author of the book of Daniel. The ancient writers all agree 
that the fall of Babylon took place by a surprise-attack on the 
night of a great festival. Herodotus thus describes it :— 
‘The outer part of the city had been already taken, while 
those in the centre, who, as the Babylonians say, knew 
nothing of the matter owing to the extent of the city, were 
dancing and making merry, for it so happened that a festival 
was being celebrated.” So also Xenophon says, ‘‘ When 
Cyrus perceived that the Babylonians celebrated a festival at 
a fixed time, at which they feasted for the whole night.” Or 
do the Hebrew prophets seem unaware of this surprise of the 
city of the doomed Chaldeans, as in Jeremiah, ‘‘ In their heat 
I will make their feasts, and I will make them drunken, that 
they may rejoice”; and again, “I will make drunk her 
princes and her wise men, her captains and her rulers and 
her mighty men” (Jer. li. 39, 57); also, “The night of 
thy pleasure is turned to horror;—the table is prepared, 
there is eating and drinking.” We have also the record of 
the writer of the book of Daniel (Dan. vy. 1). Among the 
inscriptions obtained from Babylon is a large tablet con- 
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taining, when complete, a calendar of the year with various 
notes appended to each day as to its being lucky or unlucky, 
or a fast or feast day. I published a résumé of this 
important inscription some years ago in the Academy. I 
have since made a second copy of the tablet, which 
I have compared with fragments of other tablets of the same 


class. The calendar of the month Duzu, 0) EVVl= ~=l! 


or Tammuz of the Chaldeo-Aramean calendar, the month in 
which Babylon was taken, is, fortunately, complete, and we are 
thus able to obtain the festivals celebrated in it. The month 
Duzu or Tammuz, corresponding to our June or July, was the 
midsummer month, and, as such, was called “the month of 
the benefit of the seed.”? It derived its name from the god 
Duzu, or Tammuz, the Adonis of the Babylonian and Phoenician 
pantheon, whose worship was adopted by the idolatrous Jews, 
as we learn from the prophet Ezekiel: ‘‘ He brought me to the 
door of the gate of the Lord’s house, which was towards the 
north; and, behold, there sat women weeping for Tammuz” 
(Ezek. vi. 14). This worship of Tammuz, whose Babylonian 
name Duzu or Tamzi means the “Sun of Life,’ was a very 
favourite one with the Babylonians, and the festivals were 
celebrated with great ceremony, the chief of them falling in 
the month which derived its name from the god. The army 
_ of Cyrus, commanded by Gobyras, entered the city ‘‘ without 

fighting’? on the 16th of the month Tammuz, or, most 
probably, on the night of the 15th. We now will examine the 
calendars so far as they relate to this important month up to 
the day of the capture of Babylon. 


CC SS ae =< £ 
SS a iam ape hath ga. ml. (i: 
ARKHU DUZU YUM I. Bebe ieee D. SAM - SI 

Month Tammuz \st day the tree of the sun-god 


2. 7] = ey FE 
YUMU II. BI - KI - TUV 
2nd day of Lamentation 


» OV) We) EY ee LYE Bey el 


YUMU Ill. KHU-BA- BA Dima RA 


eae 


MA TAP - SE 


Or 


~I 


oo 


1 


ae 


S 
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ey, SE eK Wee Selc 
YUMU 

Bi era tS 

MM Vi. Zl GU MAGARU 

The jifth day an offering ts fortunate. 


YYY WD 
=|; YY |ho Garg Was) ey hte gl cl Fa 4 
YUMU VI. NA - AS- PAR- TI DBP es: Samas 3-0 
The 6th day the adornment of the sun-god and 


y 

ere CW NRE 
D.P. Istar GAM - LU 
Tstar they complete 


Ayes ones FE] ot Vy El<] 
YUM VU. BAT AB -SE- GI - DA 
The 7th day an omen is fortunate 


aA yyy — —V ox Ee 

ho el x Sy Sy SE 

n'4 OP.) Gama 0 SU - BAT IZ-BA - TU 
The 8th day a seat one takes 


[YV] \ Sear] Se) e! EM 
MUM) qi Ee. GLEE UE Us = oh DU i 3 Me 
The 9th day fire burns 


> \ hae > 
“Y < Bl El SS Sear] ow EK) ET EY 
YUM X. TA -NU-KU D.P. EREM DEM AL - DIB- BA 
The 10th day of the magician a divination he takes 


po ie Se eh ae 
NA. AN. |. DIB’ BA By DIR) + =) LOY, 
It is taken (and) it is obscure 


~y YY 

Akl Sie) ese El EN 

YON ocr DENU MA - GIR 
The 11th day a judgment is saci: 


Ka 
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ole Kole slip ral «ea 
YUM XT. DA - BA-TAN §ARRI 
The 12th day fortunate for the king 


Rae CUE as Rainn 7 tes 
YUM XII. ISTARITUV MAGAR~ libbit MAGAR 
The 13th day the goddess is favourable a divination is good 


wy 
Lo REL Ot Hi ager (Bae Bn S 
VIM aes AN -NU SE 
The 14th day one is not fortunate 


YUM: (XY: ANTALU OD.P. SIN 
The 15th day an eclipse of the moon. 


This tablet, written partly im Akkadian and partly in 
Semitic Babylonian, reveals to us very clearly the superstitious 
character of the Babylonians, their blind trusting in omens 
and divinations, and is an interesting commentary on the 
book of Daniel. It will be noticed that the month opens 
with a festival of the Sun - god, that is Tammuz, as 
the summer sun, restored in all his beauty to his 
bride Istar, the Moon. ‘This festival is, as I have shown, the | 
same as that of Atys, the Phrygian Adonis, celebrated at the 
same time. The festival began with the cutting of the sacred 
fir-tree in which Atys had hidden himself, a symbol of the 
dark winter which had killed the ruddy summer sun. This 
worship of Atys and the mother goddess Amna was probably 
introduced into Phrygia from Babylonia, and the account of 
the festivals agrees with the records in this inscription. The fir- 
tree in which the god Tammuz had hidden himself is referred 
to ina hymn in the British Museum, which states that the 
sacred dark fir-tree which grew in the city of Hridhu was the 
couch of the great mother goddess, and in it dwelt the spirit 
of Tammuz (W.A.I., vol. iv., p. 32). The sacred tree having 
been cut and carried into the sanctuary of the temple, there 
came the search for Tammuz, when the devotees ran wildly 
about, weeping and wailing for the lost one, and cutting them- 
selves with knives. The remarkable tablet in the British 
Museum, which contains the legend of the descent of Istar 
into the under-world in search of Tammuz, has a rubric 
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attached, which gives the direction for the ceremonial as 
celebrated in the temple. The statue of Tammuz was placed 
on a bier and followed by bands of mourners weeping, and 
crying, and singing a funeral dirge. ‘This dirge is used by 
Jeremiah in bitter sarcasm against Jehoiakim, whose wicked 
reign had filled Jerusalem with blood (2 Kings xxiv. 2). 
“They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah! me, my 
brother; ah! me, my sister; ah! me, Adonis (Adonai) ; 
ah! me, his lady.” ‘The same festival seems to be referred 
to by the prophet Amos in the words, “I will make it 
as the mourning for the only son”’; Tammuz being called 
the only son (Amos viii. 10). The festivals of Tammuz and 
Istar, his sister and wife, extended over all the first half 
of the month, the day of lamentation being the second, 
and the sixth the procession. On the 15th day was cele- 
brated the great marriage feast of Istar and her husband 
Tammuz, and it was a wild orgy, such as only the lascivious 
East would produce. It is here marked as the day of an 
“eclipse of the moon”; but, as I have shown (Atheneum, 
July 9, 1881), this is a metaphoric expression for the meeting 
of the Sun-god and his bride. It was this festival that 
Belshazzar was celebrating on the night when Babylon was 
taken, and it was, perhaps, the only great festival in which 
“ the king, his wives and concubines,” would be present. 

The description of this festival, given by the writer of the 
book of Daniel, is quite in agreement with our knowledge of 
Babylonian life; and, indeed, there may have been an addi- 
tional air of desperation imparted to the ceremony by the fact 
that the prince must have known how, by the flight of his 
father and the overthrow of the army, all was lost; and this 
was his last feast. The bringing forth of the gold and silver 
vessels,—the treasure of the sacred temple of the Jews,—was 
an act such as became the doomed king. These vessels would 
be stored in the Temple of Bet Saggal, the Temple of Bel 
Merodach, and must have been brought thence to the 
royal palace to gratify the impious whim of the last of 
Nimrod’s line, whose thoughts have found such poetic ex- 
pression at the hand of Mr. Edwin Arnold (‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast ”’) :— 





“ Crown me a cup, and fill the bowls we brought 
From Judah’s temple when the fight was fought ; 
Drink, till the merry madness fills the soul, 

To Salem’s conqueror, in Salem’s bowl. 
Each from the goblet of a god shall sip, 
And Judah’s gold tread heavy on the lip.” 
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The wine, the flowers, the music, the myriad lamps, and 
blazing tripods which scented the air around with sweet 
perfume, and, above all, the azure vault of an Hastern summer 
sky, form a picture that ill becomes the deathbed of an 
empire. Yet such it was. The tramp of armed men, the 
clash of swords and spears, a short, sharp struggle, and 
Babylon, the glory of the Chaldeans, became the victors’ 
prize. - 

So on that night, Tammuz the 15th, B.C. 539, Babylon, the 
glory of the Chaldeans, fell, and Cyrus became king. 

There must have been great joy among the Hebrew captives 
ab the fall; and with what joyous hearts must they have 
welcomed Cyrus, ‘the anointed.” He who was to say to 
Jerusalem, ‘‘Thou shalt be built,and to the Temple, Thy founda- 
tions shall be laid”’ (Isaiah xliv. 28). The inscribed monuments 
of this period throw a new and important, though at first 
startling, light upon the character of Cyrus. Judging by the 
passages in the xliv., xlv., xlvi. chapters of Isaiah, the con- 
queror appears as “aman after God’s own heart,” an icono- 
clast, a rigid, stern monotheist and hater of idolatry. The 
selection of Cyrus as the deliverer of the Jews, and the 
exposition of the worship of Jehovah which the prophet Isaiah 
gives in these chapters, and which so closely resembles the 
praises of Ahuramazda in the Persian inscriptions and the 
Zend Avesta, have usually been considered by commentators 
to have been in some measure due to the purity of the 
Zorostrian faith, of which Cyrus was considered to have been 
a follower. In support of this supposition we may compare 
the following passages from the Hebrew writings, with others 
from the inscriptions of a true Zoroastrian king of Persia, 
namely, Xerxes, the son of Darius :— 


“ T have made the earth, and created man upon it ; 
I, even my hands, have stretched out the heavens ; 
I form the light and create darkness ; 


I make peace and create evil.” 
Isavah xlv. 12 and 7. 


“ Oh, great god, Or Mazda, who is the greatest of the gods, who created 
this earth, who has created that heaven, who has created mankind, who has 
given happiness to man.”—Jnscript of Xerxes at Van. 


Passing now to the cylinder inscriptions of Cyrus, inscribed 
soon after his occupation of Babylon, we meet with the 
following passage :— 

“The gods dwelling within them (the temples) to their 
places I restored and the gods of the land of Sumir and 
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Akkad whom Nabonids to shame had put. To the midst of 
Suana (the sacred quarter of Babylon) by command of the 
great lord Merodach, in peace in their dwellings he caused to 
dwell. Hach day to Bel and Nebo who prolong my days, 
perfecting and blessmg my happiness ; to Merodach, my 
lord, I spoke for Cyrus his worshipper, and Cambyses his 
son. To compare this passage with the words of the 
prophet, ‘‘ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth. They stoop, 
they bow down together; they could not deliver the burden, 
but themselves are gone into captivity” (Isaiah xlvi. 1, 2) 
would seem at first to condemn these chapters ; but when we 
awake to the fact, now most conclusively shown by the 
inscriptions, that Cyrus, though a Persian, was not a 
Zoroastrian, but an idolater, we may yet see the plausibility of 
the prophet’s words, whose vision of Cyrus as the chosen 
deliverer and the destroyer of Babylon, of whom Nebo and 
Bel were the divine representatives, had carried him away in 
his praise of the great one.’’* 

In the genealogy which Cyrus gives in the above-mentioned 
Cylinder we have restored to us the lost line of Persian kings 
prior to Darius Hystaspes. 

He there says :— 


“T am Cyrus, King of multitudes, the great King, the powerful King, 
King of Babylon, King of Sumir and Akkad, King of the four quarters, 
son of Kambyses the great King of the City of Ansan, grandson of Cyrus, 
the great King, King of the City of Ansan, and great-grandson of Tiespes, 
the great King, King of. the City of Ansan.” 


The genealogy of the Persian conqueror, which is preserved 


to us in this inscription, is most important, as it affords us a 
key to the extremely tolerant, if not indifferentist, policy of 
Cyrus in religious matters. It will be noticed that from the 


time of ‘Tiespes (Y <\- Fay <\- ANE Si-is-pi-is), the 


Achemenian, the ancestors of Cyrus do not assume the title 


* The Assyrian of the passage is from W.ALL,, vol. v., pl. 35, line 32. 
“ lani asib libbi su-nu ana asri sunu utir va, 
Tani mat Sumiri u Akkadi sa DP Nabu-naid ana 
Asgati bil ili useribi. Ana kirib Suanna (ki) ina, 
Kibiti DP Marduk bil rabt ina salimiti ina 
Mastaki suna usesib. Yumi sam makhar Bel u, 
Nabu sa araku yumi ya litamu u litibakaru, 
Amata dunki ya ana Marduk bil ya ikbu sa 
Kuras palikh su u Kambuzi ya abil su. 
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of the Kings of Persia, but of “the City of Ansan,”’ 
<a > a= pal >, D.P. An-sa-an ; and, in the chronicles 


of Nabonidus, Cyrus is not called King of Persia until 
B.C. 547, two years after the overthrow of the Median 
kingdom and his assumption of the royalty over that 
kingdom. 

The position of the land of Ansan is very clearly 
established both by the geographical tablets im the Royal 
Library of Assyria, and by local inscriptions from the land of 
Elam, of which the city and district of Ansan were an 
important part. In a geographical tablet (W. A. I., 11., 47, 18), 
the land of Anduan, which, we are told, was to be pronounced 
Ansan, is given as a synonym of Hlamtuv, or Hlam. 

This fixes, in a general manner, the locality as on the 
east of the Tigris, in the land now called Khuzistan. In the 
Hlamite inscriptions of the kings of Susa, brought to this 
country by Mr. Loftus, the kings assume the title of Gia. 


SuNKIK ANZAN (aK YY aK) “strong ruler of Ansan,” as do 


also the rulers whose inscriptions are carved on the rocks at 
Kul Farun and Mal Amir, in the Bakhtiary Mountains, a little 
east and south-east of the ruins of Susa. These facts seem 
to show that we must look for this important city in the 
regions of the Bakhtiary Mountains and the fertile valleys of * 
the Karun Disful, and other rivers of that region. The 
travels of Sir Henry Layard and the Baron Auguste de Bode 
in these districts show how full the country is of memorials 
of the past,—rock-cut sculptures and inscriptions in the 
mountains, and vast mounds, marking the sites of ruined 
cities on the plains, yet the whole district is practically 
untouched by the archeologist. 

There are two important plains here, both of which have 
extensive remains of the cities of past inhabitants, which 
entitle them to be the “land of Ansan.” ‘The first of these, 
plain of Ram Ormuzd, les to the east of the Bakhtiary 
Mountains, and in the district of Arabistan. It was a favourite 
abode of the Persian kings of the dynasty of Darius 
Hystaspes, and of the later Sassanian rulers, but seems to 
me to be too far eastward to be a dependency of the King of 
Susa and Hlam. ‘The second locality where we may seek to 
place the royal city of Cyrus and his ancestors is in the plain 
of Mal Amir, which is thus described by Baron de Bode 
(Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, chap. xvi.) :—“ The plain 
of Mal Amir is above two farsangs in length from south to 
north, and in some places nearly two in breadth. On this 
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plain are several artificial mounds, one of which may be com- 
pared with the great mound at Shush [the ancient Sushan], 
near Disful, in height. It hes about three-fourths of a farsang 
to the east of some natural caves in the hills; the inter- 
vening space, both in the plain and up the face of the 
mountain, bearing traces of former habitation.” In these 
caves are a curious series of sculptures of divinities and 
attendant worshippers, and a long inscription, in which 
(Layard’s Inscriptions, 36-37) the kings assume the title of 
Kings of Ansan. Its close proximity to Sush, the ancient 
Susa, which afterwards became the residence of the Persian 
kings (Hsther 1. 2), would give it more claim to be the Ansan 
of the Elamite and Babylonian inscriptions than the plain of 
Ram Ormuzd. In his valuable paper on this cylinder of 
Cyrus (Journal Royal Asiatic Soc., vol. xii., New Series, p. 76 
et seq.), Sir Henry Rawlinson records a curious tradition 
respecting this region Ansan. He says:—‘‘ The Greek and 
Roman writers are entirely silent as to the country and city 
of Ansan, in Western Persia.’? There is, however, a notice 
of Ansan, or Assan, in a very early and learned Arabic writer, 
Ibn-el-Nadim, who had unusually good information as to 
genuine Persian traditions. This writer ascribes the inven- 
tion of Persian writing to Jamshid, son of Virenghan (who, 
with the Zoroastrians, was the eponym of the Persian race), 
and adds that Jamshid dwelt at Assan, in the district of 
Tuster, the modern Shuster’? (Kitab al Fihrist, p. 12, 
line 22). 

These facts lead us, therefore, to look for the royal city of 
Cyrus in the region of Mal Amir. The rise of this sub- 
Persian, if we may so call it, kingdom, founded by Tiespes, 
the Akhzmenian, would seem to be, judging by generations 
about synchronous with the fall of the Assyrian empire, and 
was no doubt the result of the weak state of the Hlamite 
empire after the overthrow of that kingdom by Assurbanipal. 
In these events we may see perhaps an explanation of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah regarding the land of Hlam :—‘“‘ The 
word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, the prophet, against 
Elam, in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, king of 
Judah” (B.C. 598); ‘‘ Behold, I will break the bow of Elam, 
the chief of their might ;” “and I will set my throue in Elam, 
and will destroy from thence the king and princes,.saith the 
Lord ” (Jer. xlix., 34-39). In these regions Cyrus and his 
ancestors would be brought in close contact with the Turanian, 
Shamanistic creeds of the Hlamites, the Proto-Medes, and 
the other nations of this region, and their creed would 
assume rather the aspect of Magianism, in contradistinc- 
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tion to the. Mazdean creed of Darius and his Zoroastrian 
followers.* 

A proof of the non-Aoroastrian creed of Cyrus and Cam- 
byses is shown in the fact that Gomates, the Magian, who 
declared himself to Bardes, the Barziya of the inscriptions, the 
son of Cyrus, was a distinct opponent of the Zoroastrian 
rites. For Darius, in the Behistun inscription, states that 
he restored the sacrifices, rites, and sacred chants which 
Gomates, the Magian, had taken away. Had Cyrus been a 
rigid Zoroastrian Monotheist, the claimant who personified 
his son would hardly have acted in this heretical manner. 
The inscriptions at Mal Amir of the King Sutur-Kit, son of 
Khanni-Kit, and which represent the dialect of the population 
and the edicts of a dynasty reigning in the interval between 
the fall of Susa, B.C. 645, and the rise of the Akhzemenian 
sub-kingdom of Ansan, are cognate in dialect with the 
Proto Median or Amardian of the second column of the 
Behistun inscription. It was among this people that the 
ancestors of Cyrus ruled, and so little was the great Zoroas- 
trian god known to them, that Ormuzd is called annap 
Arriynam (Behistun Col. i., 77-79),—‘‘the god of the 
Aryans,’—in their version of the royal proclamation. 
These facts show that all the surroundings of Cyrus and his 
ancestors were non-Aryan and anti-Mazdean; and these, taken 
in conjunction with the facts that the name of Cambyses and 
Cyrus, which are the typical ones of the dynasty, do not 
admit of a satisfactory explaiation by Aryan philology, would 
seem to dispel for ever the idea of the Zoroastrian creed of 
Cyrus, or of the apparent references to it in Isaiah. The 
same conclusion, on somewhat different grounds, seems to 
have been arrived at by Canon George Rawlinson (Contemp. 
Rev., Jan., 780, p. 93), for he says, “A wholly new light is 
thrown on the character of the great Persian monarch, who, 
instead of being inspired, as was supposed, by Monotheism, 
and an almost fanatical hatred of idolatry, appears to have 
been a_ politic prince, cool, cautious, somewhat of an in- 
differentist in religion, and, if not a renegade from the faith of 
his fathers, at any rate so broad in his views as to be willing 
to identify his own Ahuramazda, the maker of heaven and 
earth, the all-bounteous Spirit, alike with the one god of the 
Jews,” or with Merodach, the great Lord of the Babylonians. 

The conduct of Cyrus, with regard to the chief gods of the 
Babylonians and the God of the Jews, is exactly in accordance 





* On the difference of the creeds see Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic. 
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_ with that of Cambyses his son on a similar occasion in Keypt. 
It is recorded by Herodotus that Cambyses, after his Hthiopian 
expedition, returned to Memphis, where he found the people 
rejoicing over the festival of an Apis bull. He commanded 
the sacred bull to be brought before him, and then manifested 
his scorn for the superstition of the Egyptians by thrusting 
his sword into the beast’s thigh. The thigh-bone was much 
injured, but the priests took away their wounded idol, and 
nursed him so skilfully that eventually he recovered and lived 
to a good old age. 

Notwithstanding the statement of Herodotus, which seems 
to have monumental confirmation, the fact that the Apis bull, 
born in the reign of Cambyses, received divine honours from 
the Persian king, is proved by the Apis tablets of that period. 
His conforming to the religio-political necessities of the situa- 
tion, after his conquest of Hgypt, is brought very clearly 
before us in the inscription on the statue of the official named 
Uza-hor-em-pi-ri-is in the Vatican (Brugsch. Hist. Hgypt., 
2nd edit., vol. 11., p. 305). We there read the words of the 


official, who says—‘‘ When King Kanbut C JS \) 


(Cambyses) came to Sais he entered the temple of the goddess 
Neith in person. He testified in every good way his reverence 
for the great exalted, goddess. He did this because I made 
him acquainted with the high importance of the holy goddess.” 
We may, therefore, conclude that Cambyses was following in 
the footsteps of his equally politic father, and was guided in 
these acts by the precedent his father had set him in Babyionia. 
Even Darius, who prided himself on his pious veneration for 
the great god Ahuramazda, was so far influenced by the cir- 
cumstance of his rule in Egypt as to build a great temple to 
Ammon in the oasis of El Kargeh, and to adopt a prenomen 





honour Jehovah byrebuilding the Temple, in 

that in doing so he was fulfilling the decree l 
of the Most High; and, though his motives 

may have been selfish and Bolieieal, yet he V4 <\- 
was unconsciously acting as the servant of Jehovah. 

The statement in the Chronicle inscription that Goybras, 
the prefect of Gutium, was the general who captured Babylon, 
is in accordance with the statements of classical writers. 
Pliny states that “the large city of Agranis (Agadhe, or 


embodying the name of the sun-god, Ra, 

namely, Ra-mer-i Ntaviush. It matters es ov 

but little what were the motives which ac | i | 

induced Cyrus to restore the Jews and ee pron 
| 
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Akkad, part of Sippara*), which lay on the Huphrates where 
the Nahr Malka flowed out of the river, was destroyed by 
the Persians, and Gobares, so some say, had drawn off the 
Euphrates (see ante, p. 20).”? Xenophon also states that the 
capture of Babylon was effected by Gobyras, and that his 
division was the first to reach the palace. 

Cyrus himself did not enter Babylon until later in the year, 
—namely on the 3rd day of Marchesvan, four months after,— 
when he “proclaimed peace to all Babylon,” and Gobyras, 
his governor and governors, he appointed.t 

This statement, which is given both in the Cylinder and the 
Chronicle seems to show that Gobyras was made viceroy of 
Babylon during the reign of Cyrus. This brings us face to 
face with one of the most difficult problems of the chronology 
of this period, “the reign of Darius the Mede.’? The 
identity of this ruler is only known to us from the book of 
Daniel, where he is twice mentioned: “And Darius the 
Median took the kingdom, being about threescore and two | 
years old’’; and again, “ In the first year of Darius, the son 
of Ahashuerus, of the seed of the Medes” (Dan. v. 31; 
aK, ih) s 

It is here that we come in contact with the book of Daniel, 
and it will be necessary, in order to explain the matter and 
at the expense of being somewhat prosy, to enter fully into 
the details of the facts to be gathered from the inscriptions. 

From:the Chronicle inscription we get the following series 
of dates for the year of the fall of Babylon, B.C. 538 :— 


1. Capture of Sippara, Tammuz 14th. 

2. Capture of Babylon, Tammuz 16th. 

3. Entry of Cyrus into Babylon, and appointment of 
Gobyras as the viceroy, Marchesvan 3rd. 

4. Death of Nabonidus, Marchesvan 11th. 


Among the dated tablets in the British Museum, the 
contracts give the following dates :— 


1. Last date in the reign of Nabonidus, Hlul 5th, in the 
17th year. 
2. First date in the reign of Cyrus, Kisleu 16th, in 
Accession. 
An interval of 111 days. 





* See my notes on this name in the Appendix to Mr. Hormuzd Rassam’s 
paper on “ Babylonian Cities.” 

+ Ugbaru BP Pikhate su (w) pikhatu in a Babili iptekid. Prkhatu, a 
prefect, is in the Hebrew HD 
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We may, therefore, conclude that contracts were not dated 
in the reign of Cyrus until after the third or eleventh of 
Marchesvan, the days of the entry of Cyrus into Babylon, and 
the death of Nabonidus. There is, therefore, no space for the 
rule of Darius the Mede as an independent king, and no tablet 
has been found bearing his name. 

Numerous theories have been proposed for the explanation 
of this difficulty, and will continue to be propounded as long 
as no monument of his reign, if such there was, is found. 

The most prominent may be noted :— 


I. That of the late Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, expounded very 
fully in the Journals of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
that Darius Hystaspes and Darius the Mede were one and the 
same. 


This system would, however, necessitate a complete dis- 
arrangement of the chronology of both Oriental and Western 
history, and is quite opposed to monumental evidence. 


II. That Darius the Mede was Astyages, whom Cyrus had 
deprived of the Median throne in B.C. 550. 


This is the theory most favoured by the writer of the 
Speaker's Commentary on the Book of Daniel. 


III. That Darius the Mede was Gobyras acting as viceroy 
of Cyrus. 


IV. That Darius the Mede was Cambyses, ruling partly in 
conjunction with his father. 


With the newly-acquired evidence of the inscriptions of 
Cyrus and Darius before us, the two last seem to be the most 
tenable, especially that in favour of Gobyras. 

The points most in favour of this theory seem to be that 
Gobyras, the Ugbaru of the inscriptions, being formerly prefect 
of Gutium, or Kurdistan, was ruler of a district which 
embraced Hcbatana, the Median capital, and ‘ the province 
of the Medes” (Hara vi. 2), and was, moreover, as his name 
indicates, a Proto-Mede, or Kassite by birth.* 

That Cambyses was associated with his father is shown by 





* T am inclined to think that the name Ugbaru of the Babylonians, and 
Gorbyras or Gobares of the Greek writers, isa corruption of the Kassite name 
Y~-\) EV rely YY — xnu-sur-yas, which would have been pronounced 
as GU-BURYAS, the Assyrian translation of which, according to the bilingual 
tablets (Proc. Soc. Bib. Arche, vol. iii., 38, and Dilitsch, Die Sprache der 
Kossaer, p. 25, No. 34) would be Avil bel Matati, “ Man of the lord of the 
Jand.” 
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the discovery of tablets dated in his eleventh year, and of his 
name appearing in the cylinder and other inscriptions in 
conjunction with that of Cyrus. 

The death of Nabonidus and the accession of Cyrus closed 
the dark epoch of the Captivity, and opened the bright day of 
the restoration of Israel, a joy which finds expression in the 
Psalms of the Return (Ps. Ixxxv. and Ps. exxyi.) :— 


When Jehovah turned again the Captivity of Zion, we 
were like them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing. 

Then said they among the nations, Jehovah hath done 
ereat things for them. 

Jehovah hath done great things for us, therefore we are 
elad. 

Turn again, O Jehovah, our captivity, as the rivers in 
the South. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

He that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 

Shall doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing full 
sheaves.* 


Such was the outburst of grateful joy to Jehovah for the 
deliverance which he had wrought by the hand of Cyrus, His 
servant. , 

I have endeavoured thus far to show the various historical 
events which the Jews must have been witnesses of before and 
during the Captivity, and to point out how vividly, and with 
what minuteness of detail, these are foretold in the writings of 
the Hebrew prophets. These in some measure account for 
the remarkable changes which came over the people; but 
other and more potent forces lay in the religious and social 
influences to which they were subjected, in contact with the 
great civilisation of Chaldea. 





* It is to be noted that, in this and other cases in the paper, Mr. 
Boscawen has given his own, or a different, translation of the sacred text.— Kp. 
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GENEALOGICAL CHART 


ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, AND PERSIAN KINGS, 


From B.C. 721 to 521. 





SARGONIDE DYNASTY. 
Saraon II. 
(B.C. 722-705) 
| 


SENNACHERIB 
(B.C, 705-681) 
| 


| 
| 
| 





ec Guster el 
_ Adarmalik Sharezer ESARHADDON 
(B.C. 681-668) 


| 
} 


SAMAS-SUMA-UKIN 
King of Babylon 


(B.C. 668-648) 
ASSUR-BANI-ABLA 


Sardananapalus 
(B.C. 668-625) 


| | 


EsarHappon II. ASSUR-EDIL-ILANI-KAN 





BEL-SUMA-ISKUN 


] 
NERGAL-SARRA-UTZUR 
Neriglisser 
(B.C. 560-556) 
Kine or Basyton. 
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BABYLONIAN KINGS. 


NABU-ABLA-UTZUR 
(Nabopalassar) 
‘B.C. 625-605) 


Nasu-kupvr-utzor III. 
(Nebuchadnezzar) 
(B.C. 605-562) 


| 


Avit-MARDUK 
(Evil-Merodach) 
(B.C. 562-560) 


NERGAL-SARRA-UTZUR 
(B.C. 560-556.) 
See Table of Assyrian Kings. 


A Daughter 
who married 
NABU-BALADH-SU-IKBI 


NABONAID 
(Nabonidus) 
(B.C. 556-539.) 


| 


Nasu-Kupur-utzur IY. 
Removed by Cyrus. 


PERSIAN KINGS. 
ACHAMENES 


TIESPES 
| 
| 
| 





| 
Cyrus I. 


\amBysEs J. 
| = 
} 

Cyrus THE GREAT 
(Median and Persian) 
(B.C. 550-530) 
Babylon 

(B.C. 539-531) 
| 
Campysss II. 
(B.C. 531-522) 


BEL-SARRA-UTZUR 
(Belshazzar) 
(About B.C. 549-539) 


ARIARAMES 
ARSAMES 


HystTAasPeEs 


Darius I. 
(B.C. 522-486) 
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The CuarrMAn (Mr H. Capman Jones).—I am sure the meeting will 
unanimously authorise me to return its thanks to Mr. Boscawen for the very 
interesting glimpse he has afforded us into an important period. What must 
strike everybody as one of the most interesting questions in Jewish 
history is that with regard to the influences which were brought to bear on 
the Jews during their Captivity. Every one is familiar with the fact that the 
character of the people seems to have been changed during that time—that 
they were constantly falling into heathenism prior to their Captivity, but that 
after it they resisted heathenism in the most complete way. How sucha 
great change could have been brought about in the course of seventy years 
is a most interesting problem; and it is to be hoped that further search 
into the Assyrian records will, in time, throw a flood of light upon the subject. 

Mr. Hormuzp Rassam.—I have but little to say upon the learned and 
most interesting lecture of my friend Mr. Boscawen. With regard to the 
tiles I discovered inthe Palace of Belshazzar, I have already exhibited some 
of them here, and we are told by ancient historians that they portrayed 
certain hunting-scenes. In reference to the work I have myself done, I can 
safely say that, although I have been engaged in exploring and excavating 
for nearly forty years, my discoveries amount to but a drop in the ocean, 
in comparison to what I believe will yet be found. It is a disgrace, not to 
England alone—for England cannot work alone—but to Europe in general, 
that people do not join together and try to make a thorough examination of 
the ruins existing in those ancient countries. All Assyrian and Biblical 
students know that there must have existed a link between the cuneiform 
characters and what is called Syriac. Although I have been excavating 
for so long a period, I have found nothing whatever of the kind. There is, 
nevertheless, some connexion between the two languages to be found. Iam 
almost certain, also, that we should find Jewish records both in Media and 
Babylonia. Last year, when I wasin Mesopotamia, I was told that Assyrian 
inscriptions had been found in different parts of the border-land between 
Turkey and Persia, which means, of course, Media. I am sorry to say I was 
not allowed to go and examine them. The Turkish Government has shown 
lately a great deal of jealousy against our explorations, as they are told by 
mischievous men that they are fools to allow the English to take all their valu- 
able antiquities away, and that they could make a fortune out of them. Even 
letters have been written to newspapers on the same subject, and have had 
a bad effect. It is said that the Ambassadors have done their best, but if 
Lord Dufferin would only do as Sir Henry Layard did,—that is, go to the 
Sultan and ask him,—permission would be at once given for carrying on the 
necessary excavations. It is deplorable that these inscriptions should be 
allowed to be broken and destroyed by the Arabs. The latter are actually 
excavating now, and we have lately received in the British Museum inscrip- 
tions dug up by the Arabs in our own trenches. There must always be a 
certain amount of loss by breakage, and so, when these antiquities are dug 
up, I have had inscriptions go to pieces as soon as they were exposed to the air. 
Inthis way we have lost most valuable relics. Inconsequence of the clandestine 
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manner in which excavations are carried on, wholesale destruction cannot be 
prevented. There are about twenty different Jews and Armenians who are try- 
ing to enrich themselves by the sale of these inscriptions. TheTurks prohibit 
excavations, and these men, being unable to dig openly and in the light of 
day, are obliged to excavate at night. The consequence is, that for one 
inscribed object they procure whole, they break nineteen. You will find in 
the British Museum a cylinder I bought from three different people, and at 
the time I did not know that the pieces were all portions of the same record. 
It was found whole in the same soil, and the men who found it destroyed 
half an inch of the inscription by hacking it with a saw. They had made a 
contract with different Jews, and, as they had not found anything for a week 
previously, they cut the cylinder in three pieces and gave a piece to each. 
(Laughter.) It is a shame that England does not bestir herself. The relics 
we have in London and Paris are, comparatively speaking, insignificant 
in comparison to what I believe is still underground. I do not intend to go 
again to Babylonia, but I know that it is for the benefit both of those who 
love their Bibles and science that further discoveries should be made; and 
I have no doubt that some day inscriptions of the most valuable nature 
will be found which will surprise us more than all those already brought to 
light. What have hitherto been mysteries in the books of Daniel, Jeremiah, 
and Isaiah, have been verified by the already-discovered inscriptions, and 
most of the prophecies seem to have been fulfilled to the letter. 

Rey. F. 8. Coox, D.D.—It is said that the siege of Babylon, described 
by Herodotus as successfully carried out by Cyrus, is not the same as the 
siege which has been spoken of to-night, but a later one, by Darius. Is that 
the case ? , 

Mr. Boscawen.— It seems probable that it is one of the sieges to which 
Darius refers in his inscriptions. Babylon underwent so many sieges that 
confusion might have arisen on the part of even the later Babylonian priests 
who told Herodotus. 

Rey. Dr. Cook.—You think that one name absorbed the’ other ? 

Mr. Boscawren.—Yes ; Nebuchadnezzar became very much, as Dean 
Stanley has said, a second Nimrod. Mr. Rassam spoke of broken inscriptions. 
There was one among the inscriptions obtained by Mr. Smith which was 
broken on the way to England. The name of Merodach-sarra-utzar appeared 
upon it, and I identified that monarch with Belshazzar. I gave the theory 
up, but have gone back to it again, because I am quite sure that for the last 
few years of the reign of his father Belshazzar was associated on the throne 
with him. Unfortunately, about a hundred tablets in the centre of the case 
were broken on account of a heavy piece of work being placed on the top 
of them. I am, however, quite sure that, as one inscription of this class was ° 
found, we shall obtain others. 

Mr. W. Grirritu.—I think that some of the evidence Mr. Boscawen 
has spoke of will enable us to rectify the errors made by Herodotus. 
Although Herodotus was always a most patient gleaner of knowledge, 
and although he endeavoured to get at proofs, yet in many cases 
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he was deceived, for he had often to depend upon what has been called 
“the muddy stream of tradition.” This may account for the discrepancies 
to be found in the accounts of the siege of Babylon as given by Herodotus 
and Daniel. It seems impossible to reconcile the statements of Herodotus 
respecting Babylonian history with those of Xenophon, still less those of both 
Greek writers with those of the Babylonian priest and historian, Berosus. 
It was once esteemed a probability that the account of Berosus, as to 
“ Nabonnidus,” joint-sovereien with Belshazzar, was accurate. I think this 
probability has been made a certainty by the recently-discovered monumental 
inscriptions. Similarly, after two thousand years, Daniel’s solitary testimony 
respecting Belshazzar has been confirmed. The hearsay of Herodotus and 
the historical novel of Xenophon are now entitled to less weight than the 
corrected statement of the prophet. The papers read before the Victoria 
Institute corroborate the following assertion in the notes to the Speaker’s 
Bible. On every page of Daniel undesigned coincidences with the now 
known external features of the age and localities in which the book was 
written and the prophet lived are to be found. ‘‘ Incidental touches, 
delicate shades of expression, statements otherwise unintelligible, indicate the 
hand of one bred and resident in courts and among men with whom the 
monuments have made us familiar.” We are certainly much indebted to 
Mr. Boscawen for the interesting account he has given us of the capture of 
Babylon, and for having identified not merely the capture, but the dates 
connected with it. Such minute coincidences as those he has pointed out 
to us carry with them almost the force of demonstration. As a matter of fact, 
we do possess some of the literary remains of this time. Sir H. Layard has 
given it as his opinion, founded on the imagery employed therein, that the 
‘Book of Barach” was written about this time. The history of Tobit, too, 
shows the literary power that was being developed in those days. Itshows the 
power of genius and that ability to write novels and romances, which proved 
that the Jewish people were developing higher talent than they had done in 
former times; and I am of opinion that the Jews benefited by being 
carried away to Babylon. The Targums show that the activity of 
the Jews was very great in literature. A cursory consideration of the 
books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel would lead us to the same conclusion. Jere- 
miah’s advice was that captives should marry and acquire land, and act in 
an orderly manner, and they accepted that advice and acted upon it. They 
were not slaves, they were colonists, and some of them were given 
the highest offices in the State, as, for instance, Daniel and the Hebrew 
children, and Ezra and Nehemiah. In Ezekiel we find a higher degree of 
polish than in Jeremiah. He is very particular about details, and a very 
painstaking writer. I can scarcely hope we shall find many more literary 
relics of the Jews, because most of the inscriptions seem to have been 
of a public character. 

Mr. Boscawrey.—We have got about 22,000 private inscriptions in the 
British Museum, They are mostly private contracts of various characters, 
and there are a few Jewish names in them. We get the names of Baruch 
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and Hosea, In all there are about twenty Jewish names. Iam, however, 
much inclined to think that the example of the Three Children in changing 
their names was largely followed by other Jews. 

Dr. J. A. Fraser, I.G.H.—Alluding to the plaster on which the writing 
on the wall appeared, as mentioned in the Bible, did I understand Mr. 
Boscawen to say that Mr. Rassam knew of the existence of such plaster ? 

Mr. Boscawen. —I found a number of the bricks covered with a coating 
of plaster. 

Mr. Rassam.—I may say that I have only to excavate a coupie of feet in 
order to find out whether a ruin is of a Babylonian or Assyrian origin. 
In Arabic, plaster means anything forming the outer part of a wall. The 
difference between the embellishment of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
palaces was this,—the former panelled their rooms with slabs of marble or 
alabaster, on which they engraved battle and hunting scenes, while the 
latter contented themselves by plastering their walls with some peculiar 
mud or cement, and painting thereon the same kind of representations as 
the Assyrians did. 

Dr. Fraser.—I differ from the speaker, who said there was not much 
chance of our finding Jewish memorials. I think that if we hit on one, we 
shall hit upon many thousands all together. 

Mr. Rassam.—If we find anything about the Jewish Captivity, it will 
probably be at Coutha, where I made some excavations. The place, how- 
ever, may be considered as large as Westminster, and I only excavated on 
an area about twice the size of this room. 

Mr. Boscawrn.—There are one or two points I may as well reply upon 
now. With regard to the Targum, an interesting ray of light is thrown on 
the question in the fact that the interpreter (targumanw) is frequently men- 
tioned as a witness to contracts. The fact that the Jews must have been 
acquainted with a great deal of Babylonian literature at this time, is clearly 
shown by the number of legends in the Talmud, which are clearly copied from 
Assyrian tablets. Of the literary activity of Babylon at this time, we have a 
proof in the schools which rose up there ; and so great was the importance 
of Babylon to Jewish literary students, that it was called for a long time 
after the Captivity the “Crown of the Law,” because there the law was 
most studied. Of private contracts, and of matters relating to private 
life, we have an enormous amount of information. Mr. Pinches recently 
discovered an interesting probate case, in which a wife brought an action in 
one of the high courts of Babylon, before six judges, for the purpose of 
recovering certain property seized by her brother-in-law, and I have examined 
over fifteen hundred tablets relating to sales of land and slaves, one of them 
containing a plan beautifully drawn, and giving all the plotting of a field with 
considerable mathematical skill, Another tablet I found contained a list of 
precedents. You know how these precedents crop up in the Talinud, and it is 
quite possible to show, and has been shown by Dr. Sclirader and other 





* Proceedings Soc. Bib, Arch., p. 73, Feb. 6, 1883. 
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writers, not only that a number of these precedents are borrowed by the 
Jewish people, but that in some cases peculiar Assyrian words have passed 
into the Talmud with them. There is one thing about the Assyrian calendar 
I should like to mention. The inscription which fixes the date of the 
capture of Babylon is an interesting document which I hope very shortly to 
publish as a whole with annotations. Jt abounds in all sorts of information 
about omens and lucky days ; for instance, days which were lucky to marry 
on, and days which were unlucky ; days on which fowls might be eaten, 
and days on which fish could be eaten. There is a maxim with regard to 
marriage which is rather a warning to some of us. It reminds one of the 
saying, “ Never be born on a Friday.” It is this: “Take a wife in a 
certain month, and you will be miserable all your life.” (Laughter.) The 
curious thing is, that with the exception of the note upon the month 
Tammuz, the tablet is almost entirely a civil one, and not a religious one. 
We find, however, in other tablets, that the seventh, the fourteenth, the 
twenty-first, and the twenty-eighth days are called Sabbath days, or white 
days, on which the king and all his subjects had to abstain from work. It 
is curious to know that the Sabbath day is called, not a blessed day, but an 
evil day, and this, not because the day itself was evil, but because it was a 
day on which it was evil, or wicked, to do any work. The amount of infor- 
mation to be gathered from the tablets is really very great indeed. We have 
an enormous number of them in the British Museum, and hope to have in 
time about as many as the Museum wi!l hold. I trust, however, to see a 
great many more studying this subject. We who do study have our 
jealousies and bickerings amongst ourselves, but still we should all like to see 
more engaged on the work. To Sunday-school teachers and clergymen, the 
information to be gathered from these tablets would be of the greatest 
possible value. They do not need a deep knowledge of the inscriptions 
themselves, but just a knowledge of the evidence which is to be gathered 
from them. I have recently been told that the books of which the fewest 
copies are sold are those which might be used to illustrate Biblical know- 
ledge. People get frightened at them, possibly on account of the names, 
but I am convinced that if they would go through the British Museum, 
taking their Bibles and note-books with them, many a Sunday-school 
lesson and sermon would be made more interesting Was forcible, (Applause.) 
The meeting was then adjourned, 
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ORDINARY MEETING, Fesruary 4, 1884. 


Tre Rey. R. Toornron, D.D., Vicz-PResipEnt, IN THE CHAIR. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the fol- 
lowing Elections were announced :— ; 


Members :—‘Sir E. Beckett, Bart., Q.C., London ; Rev. C. Brown, M.A. 
Oxon., London; Rey. T. Davies, M.A., Ph.D., London; Professor J. M. 
Dixon, Japan; B. Copson Garratt, Esq., London; Rev. T. W. Lemon, 
M.A. Oxon, 8.C.L., Honiton ; H. A. Trulock Hankin, Esq., London. 

Associates :—A. C. Armstrong, Esq., Jun., United States; A. E. 
Bennett, Esq., Warminster; General J. L. Chamberlain, United States ; 
Professor O. Cone, United States; Professor E. W. Claypole, United 
States ; J. Fraser, Esq., N. 8. Wales ; Major Guyon, Royal Fusiliers ; Rev. 
C. F. Knight, M.A., Sheffield ; Rev. J. Langley, M.A., Birmingham ; Rev. 
W.L.S. Lack Szyrma, M.A. Oxon., Penzance ; Alder Smith, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
London; Rev. T. Smith, B.A. Camb., Shipton-on-Stour ; H. 8. Vail, Esq., 
United States; Miss E. H. Ebbs, Kent; Miss E. France, London; Miss 
M. France, London ; Miss G. Harrison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hon. Locat Srcretary.—P. W. Reinmuth, Esq., Innsbruck. 


Also the presentation of the following works for the library :— 
Proceedings of the Royal Institution, Royal Geographical Society, and 
Sydney Observatory. From the same. ‘Ecce Terra,” by Rey. Dr. Burr; 
and ‘‘Kadesh Barnea,” by Rev. Dr. Trumbull. From the Authors. 


The following paper was then read by the Author :— 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR, KING OF BABYLON. B.C. 605— 
B.C. 562. (On recently-discovered inscriptions of this 
King.) By Ernest A. Bupoez, M.A. 


HE excavations carried on in Mesopotamia during the last 

few years have been productive of especially good 
results. Not only has Assyrian grammar and lexicography 
been enriched by magnificent “finds” of bilingual and 
grammatical tablets, but a considerable quantity of history 
has been made known to us through the discovery of cylinders 
which were inscribed during the latter years of the Babylonian 
Empire. They are peculiarly valuable, because they are the 
productions of those who lived at the time when the events 
happened which they record. Moreover, by means of the 
numerous contract and loan tablets which are in the collection 
of our National Museum, a keener insight has been afforded 
us of the commercial and other affairs of the Babylonian and 
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Assyrian Empires. Only a few years ago the discovery of 
the Hgibi tablets revealed the great loan and banking system 
that was carried on in Babylon. Recently a valuable historical 
cylinder of Cyrus the Great showed exactly what was going 
on in Babylon at the time of the actual capture of the city. 
This is ‘perhaps the most interesting cuneiform document 
that has yet been discovered.”* Other tablets give the reasons 
and circumstances of the actual capture. Among other things 
brought home recently were two inscribed cones, one very 
much rubbed and almost illegible in many places; the other 
broken into three pieces, but fortunately containing the text 
in a fair state of preservation. One inscription is an amplifica- 
tion of the other, and both relate to Nebuchadnezzar, and are 
the subject of this paper. They are very interesting, the 
spelling on them is very curious, and a great deal is said 
concerning the gods and goddesses of Babylon. They mutely 
proclaim the glory of the great king, who said: “ Is not this 
great Babylon that Ihave built for the house of the kingdom by 
the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ? ” + 
The inscription is written throughout in the peculiar Baby- 
lonian style, and as far as possible these peculiarities have 
been reproduced in type. 

The inscription begins with “‘ Nebuchadnezzar, the King of 
Babylon, the exalted prince, the worshipper of the god 
Marduk, the prince supreme, the beloved of the god Nebo. 
I am established, the unfearing one, the restorer of the 
temple of the ‘lofty head’ and the temple of Zida, who to 
the god Nebo, and the god Marduk, his lords, worship also 
has performed before them (?). The exalted one, he who 
causes the ituti to be deep, the messenger of the great gods, 
the eldest son of Nabopolassar, the king of Babylon I am.” 


 Nabopolassar is the > lor p=<2<"71 0 iii 
ce eo A Nabu-pal-usir of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Concerning Nabopolassar, it is known that he was a general 
who was rewarded with the crown of Babylon for satisfactorily 
quelling a revolt. He made Babylon a tolerably powerful 
kingdom and this was the more easily accomplished from the 
fact that the Assyrian power had been utterly overthrown. 
It is self-evident that he left his reviving power in strong 
and energetic hands. The name Nebuchadnezzar has been 
explained in various ways by scholars, possibly because the 
name has been found written differently in the text of the Bible. 


* Sir H. C. Rawlinson in the Journal R.A.S., vol. xii. p. 70. 
+ Daniel iv. 30. In the text itself, verse 27. 
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It iscommonly written W8NITI92), then rarely VSNV1212).* 
The LXX write it RU Babyasoueap, and Berosus NaBovxo- 
covdcopoc. ‘The generally- accepted meaning of the name is, 
‘“ Nebo defend the landmark,” or, in Assyrian, Nabu-kudur- 
usur. The first part of aie name is Nabu, i.e. ‘‘ the 
prophet.” The ideograph for his name is ol oy or 
> ais and the Semitic explanation of this is given 
(W.A.L. ii, 60, 46), to be ~rl_ 2] es Er] Na-di-wm 


or Nebo; Syriac, @ay. A curious ideograph for this god is 


| : ea 

found in W.A.L., i. 48, thus :— (Cat and the 
a 
gloss reads ~(- Slea| TIM-SAR. His wife’s name 
was T'asmétum, or “the hearer,” the ideograph for whose 
name was ¥><, and its pronunciation a 7 i =VVy KUR- 
NU-UN. Nebois called by the following titles (W BAL Tira 
2, 60, 29-40: “ Nebo the son of Merodach, the first-born god, 
the creator of the oracle, the creator of writing and written 
tablets, the god of knowledge,” etc. Moreover, on the 
colophons of tablets it is frequently said that ‘‘ Nebo and 
Tasmit gave the king broad ears, and his seeing eyes regarded 
the secrets of Nebo, the literature of the library, etc.” He 
ranked as one of the great gods, and we know his 
worship was wide-spread and carried on even until after the 
death of Christ, for Addai, one of the seventy-two apostles, 
preaching to the inhabitants of Edessa, asks, ‘‘ Who is this 
Nebo, an idol made which ye worship, and Bel which ye 
honour? ”’?+ There was a temple dedicated to Nebo 
at Borsippa. 

The word udur, “landmark,” is often found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and ‘‘remover of borders and land- 
marks” is a title given to Rimmon-Nirari, and to Ninip.t 
Nebuchadnezzar apparently first took care to build and 
restore the temples of H-SAG-ILI (ey <a | mS BEN) 


and H-ZIDA. (Sa-] ~]Y& EY<]) The first, or “lofty- 





* Jeremiah xxxix. 1,11; xliii. 10; Ezekiel xxix. 18. 

+ 2 oS OAs] capyco? Jans joke ans for arto (Addai, 
PP; Tribner & Co.). -OuN oda] ot7Ouha? X50 It is curious 
to note that the LXX translate the JO) of Isaiah xlvi. 1, by Aayor, 


Symmachus writes the name NeBotc, Aquila and Theodotion, NaBw. 
~ Norris Dict., p. 539 ; and W,A.I., iv., 44, 9. 
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headed,” was the shrine of the god Bel. The celebrated 

golden image which Nebuchadnezzar made was of this god.* 

The second temple was dedicated to Anu. Now Bel was one 

of the first great triad of gods, which consisted of Anu, Ha, 

and Bel, and all these were the children of Zigaru, ‘‘ the sky.” 

Zigarwu is the gloss given by W.A.I., i. 48, 26, and is the 
>—~ 


pronunciation of the ideograph = , which is equated 
—— : 
with the Assyrian Yv —~ Se, sami, Hebrew OVW. 


The following are the names, ideographs, and glosses of the 
names of the three great gods (W.A.I., 11. 48). 


it Ae ee 
A. ee DE. aay ue 








SUSRU. 
Mer Wem EM | + -W eM 
UBIGARGA. DPS En til 








CEN EY WY) sk > all f-Umk @ 
Tie. tars oe mn ns ics | c= | 


Anim is the Assyrian form of the Akkadian ~>1- < f 
AN-NA.+ Ha was the “king of rivers and gardens,” and, 
as we see from the above extract, bil nemiki bil ha-si-si, 
“lord of deep wisdom and knowledge.” He was the 
husband of Bahu or chaos (the {4A of Gen. i. 2), and made 
father of Bel-Merodach, the tutelary deity of Babylon. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson thinks the monotheistic Hebrews of Ur 
belonged to the followers of Ha, he says: ‘He was the 
‘Creator of mankind,’ ‘the God of life and knowledge,’ ‘the 
Lord of Thib (the blessed city) or Paradise,’ and exhibits 
many other traces of identity with the Elohim of the Jews. 
There seems, indeed, to be an allusion to this deity being 





* Concerning the statue of Bel, see Daniel, chap. iii. ; Herodotus, bk. i. ; 
Strabo, xvi. ; Pliny, vi. chap. xxvi.; Q. Curtius, Nba. 3 ” Arrianus, lib. vii. 
and Selden, De Duis Syris, p. 193 et seq. 

+ The following extract shows these gods had other names (S. 35) :— 


paler Ca ine Pelt 
Y eae ee ald 
Y = EIN It 
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accepted by the Monotheists as the one true God, in the last 
verse of chap. iv. of Genesis, where, as I understand the 
passage, it is said that ‘about this time, he (7.e., Seth, the 
Lord of Thib) began to be called by the name of Jehovah.’”* 

The god Ha and his son Marduk will always be of the 
greatest interest to the students of comparative religion. Ha 
was the lord and governor of all mankind, the supreme great 
god; his son Marduk was the mediator between man and 
this god. The children of men offered their prayers to him 
and he bore them to his great father who received them at 
his hands. The complaint of the penitent sinner was directed 
to Ea through his son Marduk, and he commissioned his son, 
the god of light, to bestow his pardon on him. The rebellion 
of the gods of darkness and night, against light, was 
quenched by this shining god; and to the mind of the 
Babylonian he was the saviour of all. 

After the first triad of gods came “the seven magnificent 
deities.” Only six of them are mentioned in the inscription 
under consideration, but below is a list of the seven with 
ideographs, glosses, &c. 





GLOSS. : IDEOGRAPH. ASSYRIAN NAME. 
CY4ees | Sew ir « D.P. Sin. 
DUMUGU. 


CENNTE ~EE) CEN) | ARK) AT D.P. Samas. 


UTUKI. 


(Y- Se Y-~YY)| DEY DY |} <r D.P. Rammanu. 
MERMERI. sie 

(8 EE ae) AY por CAAT D.P. Marduk. 
GUDIBIR. 


(ETT4 EE =) “DEV ay > EY eee XE D.P. Zarpanitum. 
GASMU. ~TEVEY 

CPL EEPY) | ety | ot 2] Ey D-P. Nabium. 
TIMSAR. <\--<>"! ! 


(A EN 1x >> Py y+ WE D.P. Tasmetum. 


KURNUN. 





* Jnl. R.A.S,, vol. xii. p. 81. 
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The first god in the list is the moon. He was always 
considered prior to the Sun, and was called “the mighty 
god.” * The 29th day of Hlul was called ‘the rest day of 
the Moon, the day when the spirits of heaven and the spirits 
of earth are invoked.” Istar was goddess of the half month. 
The number of tablets in the ancient astronomical library 
relating to the moon must have been immense, when we 
consider what a large number are remaining which deal wholly 
with the moon and its appearances. The Sun was called the 
“Lady, the mistress of the world.” Its gender therefore 
was feminine.t The god whose name is read Rammanu, was 
lord of the air, rain, clouds, and storm. Marduk was the son 
of Ka and Dam-kina “the earth”? male and female. His 
Akkadian name was AMAR-UT or AMAR-UTU, “the 
brilliance of the Sun.” He bore different names in different 
months.t The next name we meet is that of the god 
Zarpanituv. This is the MID M30 of 2 Kings xvii. 39, 
(LXX. cuxyo0 Beri), and it is said there that the Baby- 
lonian colonists who were brought from Samaria made them 
for their idols. Rashi on 2 Kings xvii. 3U, says concerning 


Succoth Benoth! F{TASN OY noyaann My “the image 
of a cock with its chickens.” § Selden in his De Diis Syris 
makes it to be Venus. He shows there how 3 has the two 
sounds of 6 and v, and how ¢ changes into s, so that Benoth 
comes to Benos, and finally Benos to Venos, and says, “‘ Binos 
Greeca pronuntiatione est Venus nostra.” || Passages con- 
cerning the worship are quoted in the note below. ‘The old 


Akkadian name for the moon- god} ~>\- >] ae A| is twice 





* W.ALL, iv. 33, 9. 
+ In the Bible it is mase. (Ps. civ. 19) ; and fem. (Gen. xv. 17). 
T See W.ALL., iii. 53, 2; and Sayce, Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., iii. 166. 


§ For the history and derivation of the word Param ae see Rev. W. 
H. Lowe, M.A., Critical Notes, p. 5, in his Fragment of the Talmud Babli 
Pesachim, Cambridge, 1879. 

|| Stcew est fanum in quod se matron conferebant atque inde procedentes 
ad questum, dotes corporis injuria contrahebant (p. 314). Ita Benoth ipsum 
etiam numen denotabat, et Succoth tabernacula seu edes. . .. Ipsissimum 
enim erat Babylonize Mylitte sive Veneris Uranie templum, ubi puellie 
corollis revinctie, et sedentes singuli in spatiis que funiculis  erant 
distincta, hospites opperiebantur qui rite implorata Venere Mylitta, 
pecuniaque quantulacunque data (quee De sacra) cum eis a fano subductis 
rem haberent.... Heie plane filiarum seu muliercularum tabernacula, 
id est, Succoth Benoth. ... Mulieres, ait, funiculis circumdate, in viis 
sedent, ut furfures adoleant. Et si qua earum cum adyena quovis, qui 
vi eam sibi attraxerit, cubaret, proximam conviciabatur, quod nequaquam 
simili afficeretur honore, nec funiculus ejus disrumperetur.—De Duis Syris, 
p. 309-313. 
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used and it is curious to note that Nebuchadnezzar calls him 
“the king ae ancient father.’’ > >I ~=\{=-- << 
in WAL 7 iv. 2, 22.) ‘The Euphrates is called the “river of 
Sippar,” ie. YY BY SSH YY AT 
See ene in this inscription with the oft- repeated d_ phrase. 
EE > <y Vy Ecey 4] SS YF CYB eS ELLY FD ee] 
ESV, Eien Sn peck ood sae The other 
Notuchadaesent inscriptions give >> << el JEY > —=¢= ~VY<] 


<\-JEN Vy =! ~VY<), ina kipri w agurri, “ with cement 


and burnt brick.” Awpri is the same as the Syriac | Fexoto) 
“bitumen,” in Gen. iv.14, and Exod. ii. 3. Agurri is the 
same as the Arab ea *lateres coctiles,” or burnt brick.+ 
The component parts of the ideograph for bitumen show it 
to have been something that was “the product of Peters x 
A four-column syllabary says its Akkadian name was > y oe, 
ebu.t Herodotus says the bitumen used by Noe 
for building came from the Is, a stream eight days’ journey 
from Babylon.§ 

Throughout this inscription, an ideograph is doubled to 
express the plural, thus :— 


Ey EY Fy ee abulli, “gates.” 
Sok QE folk Qe  rsir-RUS-TSIR-RUS, “snake gods.” 
my lant, “ wods.” 





* The Akkadian name of the Tigris and Euphrates is given by the 
following from St. 2325 :— 


micnu. $F JEY>}Js 4 We > a Ey 
PURANUNU. > EDV =f o/ WY GF *y Sy Ny Ey 


pera yap Tov Néidoy kai Dayynv dvrec iionmoraror axedov T@Y KaTa TIy 
“Aciay TOTAOY Eigparne Kai Tiypte Tac Mey TNyaC éxovow tx Tw@Y AppEviwy 
dpwv ductnka 0am’ add\nAwy oradiove dioxtNlove Kai TEVTAaKOGtovc.—Diod. 
Siculus, bk. ii. sect. 11. 

+ vor Pers. In Arab. linguam translata “Lateres coctiles” (Freytag, 
p. 15). 

~ The whole line from St. 2325 is thus given :— 


Se | WES | oY ET oat SY EP 8) 
fT OR 
§ See notes by Sir H. Rawlinson 4 in his brother’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 253. 


Tlo\AGy dé Kai ma paddewy oyrwy Oeaparwy Kata Tiv BaBu\wviav ovx’ iKwoTa 
Pavpacerar Kat TO TANBv¢ THC ty abrTy yévvwpevng aopddArovu: TocovToy yap 
toTiv WOTE fh) Hévov Taic Tooairatc Kal JTHKN Kaur auc otKoSopiatc drapKeiv, a@\X\a 
kai ovddEyopevoy Tov adv imi Tov rémov agpedwce apvecPar Kai EnpaivoyTa 
kaiety avri €bX\wyv.—Diod. Siculus, book ii. sect. 12. 
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>= > sarrant, “kings.” 
Ale = abni, “stones.” 
ry] ry kakki, “weapons.” 


>>} E)- =|- for al >> l- >>> ili rabi, ee great gods.” * 
ilant rabiti. 

In col. 3, line 22, we meet with an example of the redun- 
dancy so common in Syriac, thus :—subursu dur Barzippav 
“the height of it—the fortress of Borsippa,” 7.e. ‘ the height 
of the fortress of Borsippa.”’ 

And this brings us to the consideration of Babylon itself. 
Babylon is the Greek form of Babel or Bab-ili, And Ba-bel 
is the exact Semitic translation of the Akkadian i ae 
r] KA DINGIRRA, or “the gate to god.” It bore two 
other names, viz., sy CE} EKI “the house,” par eacellence, 
and 44 Sr} DIN-TIR “the house of the jungle,’ + or, 
according to others, ‘‘the place of life.’ But this. is 
properly the designation of the town on the left bank of 
the river. Babylon is also expressed by ail eey 
~>\_ \or>> D.P. Bab-ilani “the gate of the gods.” ¢ It was 
said to have been built in very early times, it became the 
capital under Khammuragas (B.C. about 1700, who built a 
temple to Merodach there) and held this position for 1200 
years. It was conquered by Tukulti-Ninip, B.C. 1271; by 
Tiglath-Pileser I. B.C.1110; by Tiglath-Pileser II. B.C. 731 ; 
by Merodach Baladan, B.C. 722; by Sargon, B.C. 721. It 
was sacked and burnt by Sennacherib, B.C. 692; restored by 
Hsarhaddon, B.C. 675 ; captured by Assur-bani-pal, B.C. 648, 
(also by Nabu-pal-usur, B.C. 626?) and finally taken by 
the Medes and Persians about B.C. 539. The city was built 
on both sides of the river in the form of a square, and was 
enclosed within a double row of high walls, the inner being 
called Imeur-Bel, the outer Nimitti Bel. Ctesias makes the 


outer walls 360 stades in circumference, Herodotus and Pliny § 
480, Strabo || 385, Q. Curtius J 368, and Clitarchus ** 365. 





multitude, WN WON of Judges xv. 16. 

+ Sayce in the Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Babylon,” 9th edition. 

t Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., vii. p. 109. 

§ N. H. vi. 26. I) ‘Sevag de-8. Ii v.:1. 26: 

** aroraBovca d& toy Edpodrny morapoy tic poor, mepieBdadero reixoc TH 
mor oTadiwy éEnKovra Kai Tptaxociwy, SteAnupévoy mipyore muKVOIC Kai 
HeyaXoc, WE gnor Kryoiac 6 Kvidwe, we d& KXtirapyoce Kai Tw VoTEpoy MET” 
"ANEdvdoou OtaBdvTwy sic THY ’Aciay Tivic avéiypatay, ToLtakociwy éEHKovTa 
kai wévTe oradiwy kai rpoorBiaow bre Trav iowy rpEOWY THY oradiny 
troorioaaat,—Diod, Siculus, book ii, sect. 7, 
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The spaces between the towers were broad enough to 
allow a pair-horsed chariot to turn (Herod. i. 179).* The 
question of the actual height has been discussed by Sir H. 
Rawlinson in Herodotus, and by Dr. Oppert in the Athéneum 
Francais, 1854, p. 370. The celebrated Hanging Gardens 
were on the eastern side of the river and within the palace 
precincts. They were built in the form of a square (each side 
being 400 feet long) upon a series of arches.+ 

The absence of genuine history in the inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar is remarkable. All the inscriptions yet 
found narrate his great care to make Babylon a success in 
the matter of buildings. There is no doubt he was a most 
pious king, and whether he considered the giving an account 
of his restoration and rebuilding of the temples of the gods 
of more importance than a narrative of his wars, is very 
hard to say. If only the history of his expedition through 
Palestine, of his siege of Tyre, and of his defeat of all the 
nations in that part of the world could be found. In the 
following inscription, the large India House inscription 1is 
perhaps referred to when he speaks of the account of his 
works which he wrote. 

. Nebuchadnezzar III., son of Nabupolassar, reigned from 
about B.C. 605 to B.C. 562. He took command of the Babylon- 
ian army on the occasion of the war between Nabopolassar and 





* One cannot help thinking there must be an allusion to these mighty 
walls in the verse in Jeremiah (li. 53), “Though Babylon should mount up 
to heaven, and though she should fortify the height of her strength,” &c. 


(Uy ONS Na) 7D): 


+ “In uno latere civitatis erant horti suspensi, fere conjuncti fluvio 
Euphrati ; qui numerabantur inter septem miracula mundi, Situs eorum 
erat figure quadrate, quadringentorum pedum, per quemlibet angulum 
quibus corresponderent secundus et tertius. Intus erant quatuor atria vel 
are, quadringentorum pedum longitudinis, et centum latitudinis, ita ut una 
supra aliam emineret. Prima elevebatur a terra duodecim cubitos cum 
dimidio. Secunda, viginti cubitos. Tertia, triginta septem cubitos cum 
dimidio. Quarta, proxima Euphrati, quinquaginta cubitos. Illic ex- 
trahebatur aqua ab Euphrate certis quibusdam machinis, ad irrigandos 
hortos. Tota hee structura sustinebatur fornicibus latericiis, sibi 
coherentibus lato interstitio secundum proportionem arearum ; quorum 
quilibet habebat duodecim pedes diametri; distabat itaque unus at altero 
fornix pedes viginti duos; et hoc quidem tam pro firmatione intermedia, 
quam pro commoditate mansiuncularum quarundam, ibi exstructarum. 
Superiora harum tabernarum, primo erant instrata magnis lapidibus, 
longitudinis sedecim pedum, et quatuor latitudinis. Deinde totum illud erat 
coopertum multis arundinibus. Tertio, omnes illee arundines erant obtectz 
magnis laminis plumbeis, quae defenderent fornices ab humiditate terre. 
Tandem erat super omnia hie, optima terra, exculta exquisitis floribus et 
plantis,” &c,—Not. in Diod, Sic., i. p. 124. 
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Necho King of Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar routed the Egyptian 
army at Carchemish ‘and took all that pertained to the King 
of Egypt from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates ”’ 
(2 Kings xxiv. 7). At this time Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
submitted to Nebuchadnezzar and served him as a tributary 
for three years. About B.C. 598 Nebuchadnezzar marched 
against Palestine, deposed Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim and 
set up Zedekiah in his stead. Zedekiah, according to the 
custom of the Israelitish kings (even though the King of 


Babylon had made him swear by ody), rebelled, “ stiffened 
his neck, and hardened his heart.”? Meanwhile Nebuchad- 
nezzar was away quelling a revolt in Media, but, about B.C. 
589, he came to Riblah, in Hamath, and sent his general 
Nebuzaradan * to besiege Jerusalem. The siege lasted about 
a year and a half, and Jerusalem was taken, B.C. 587.+ 
The sackage and pillage of the temple is familiar to all from 
the Bible history. Zedekiah fled by might “by the way of 
the gate between two walls which is in the king’s garden,” 
but he was overtaken in the plains of Jericho and brought 
before the King of Babylon at Riblah, where his sons were 
slain before him, and his eyes made blind (12). 

From B.C. 586 to B.C. 573, Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Tyre { with very doubtful success. He had left Gedaliah in 
charge of Judah, but the new ruler was slain by Ishmael, the 
son of Nethaniah. Again came the King of Babylon to take 
vengeance, and carried off the Jews to Babylon. He now 
turned his attention to the capture of Hgypt, whose king, 
Pharaoh Hophra, had incited Palestine to rebellion. Nebu- 
chadnezzar defeated and deposed him, routed his army, 
over-ran Heypt, and installed a king, a tributary to Babylon. 
This was in the year B.C. 572. After this war the King of 
Babylon appears to have devoted his attention to the beau- 
tification of his city. He had thousands of captives to work 
for him, and indeed his buildings attest the enormous quantity 
of human labour that must have been at his disposal. Sacred 
and profane writers alike give testimony to the glory of his 





* The Biblical [ISWAI = Y > ~YrYE ~<a p EY ><] D.P. Nabu- 
zir-idinna, 7.e., “ Nebo gave a seed.” 

+ See Jeremiah xxxix, 1, 2; 2 Kings xxv. 

ft According to Mr. Grote, History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 500), the Tyrians 
submitted, and he quotes the following :—“ Les Tyriens furent emportés 
Wassaut par le roi de Babylone.”—Volney, Recherches sur U Histoire 
Ancienne, vol. ii. ch. 14, p. 250, ’Exi Ei0wBadov rod Baotéwe éemodtpxnoe 
Retiucotorsroper THv Tipov ix’ ern Sexarova,—Menander ap. Joseph,, Antig. J., 
ix. 14,2. 
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city, his palaces, gardens, temples, and the massive golden 
image of the god Bel. Numerous indeed were the gods whose 
shrines filled Babylon, and Jeremiah sarcastically alludes 
to this (chap. 1. 38) when he says: ‘For it is a land of graven 
images, and they madly confide in idols.”* As a general 
and as an architect he was great, and one instance of kindness 
is recorded of him. For we read: ‘ Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, gave charge concerning Jeremiah by the hand of 
Nebuzaradan, the captain of the guard, saying, Take him and 
set thine eyes upon him, and do him no harm; but do unto 
him even as he shall say unto thee” (Jerem. xxxix 11).+ 

The inscription finishes with a prayer of the king to the 
god of Marad. It reads thus :— 


Col. iii. 1,15, “O God, the king AMARDA, the lord of all warrior (gods) 
» 16, to the brickwork of my hands for blessing 
», 17, joyfully be favourable, and 
» 18, a life to a day remote (with) 
» 19, sufficiency of glory, 
» 20, establishment of throne and a long reign 
» 21, fora gift. O give! 
» 22, Sweep away the disobedient 
», 23, Shatter their weapons 
» 24, Devastate all the land of the enemy 
s, 25, Sweep away the whole of them 
» 26, with thy powerful weapons 
» 27, which benefit not my enemies 
» 28, May they draw near, and may they sting 
» 29, to the subjugation of my enemies may my hands go. 
», 30, In the presence of Marduk, king of heaven and earth 
» 931, my works cause to be blessed, 
» 932, command my prosperity.” 


Nebuchadnezzar died about B.C. 562, and was succeeded by 
his son, Hvil-Merodach.t 


* ribbhmy ayeyaa wen od Dp pw 1D + Literally. 
~ Nebuchadnezzar, after he had begun to build the fore-mentioned wall, 
fell sick, and departed this life when he had reigned forty-three years, 


whereupon his son, Evil-Merodach, obtained the kingdom.—Fl. Joseph. 
against Apion, i. sec. 20. 


= 
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InscRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR, Kina or BABYLON, 
FROM A RECENTLY-DISCOVERED CLAY CYLINDER 
IN THE British MusrEum. 


Cotumn I. 


Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, 

the exalted prince, the worshipper of the god Marduk 

the supreme lord, the beloved of the god Nebo, 

the unwearied prince of the gate, 

the restorer of the temple SAG-ILI and the temple ZIDA 

who to the god Nebo and the god Marduk his lords 

worship has performed before their persons 

the exalted one, who causes the ituti to be deep, the 
messenger of the great gods, 

the eldest son of Nabu-pul-usur (Nabopolassar), 

the king of Babylon am I. 

Prince Marduk the great lord then caused me to hold 
firmly 

a sceptre (?) to rule the people [as a] shepherd, 

to restore the fortresses, and to renew the temples 

greatly he encouraged me. 

I put my trust in Marduk, my lord, my judge, 

his supreme fortress, the citadel his high place [the walls], 

Imgur-Bel, Nimitti- Bel 

I caused to be completed over their great fortresses 

upon the threshold of its great gates 

mighty lords (gods) 

and [images] of poisonous snakes 

I set up 

the which never had any king my predecessor made. 

The quay (of the fortress), its ditch (moat) 

with bitumen and brick 

the father my begetter built and completed for a bulwark. 

As for me, the paths of the ancient quay 

once, twice 

I built up with bitumen and brick, and 

the quay which my father had worked | excavated. 

I caused its foundation to be laid with huge flat slabs, and 

I raised up its summit like a mountain. 

The quay of brick at the ford of the setting sun 

within Babylon I completed. 
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The paths along the quay © 

with bitumen and brick ° 

the father my begetter had worked at ; 

its buttresses (?) with brick 

along the river of Sippara I bound together, 

and I fully completed its banks. 

As for me his eldest son (i.e., eldest son of Nabopolassar) 

the beloved of his heart, 

the paths along the quay 

with bitumen and brick, 

in addition to the quay which my father had made, I 
renewed. 

in the temple of SAG-ILI the kissra I set. 

The palace of heaven and earth, the seat of tranquillity, 

E-KU-A the shrine of Bel, the temple of the gods and 
of Marduk, 

the gate of Hilisud the seat of the goddess Zirpanitum, 

and the temple of ZI-DA the dwelling-place of the divine 
king of heaven and earth 

I caused them to be covered with shining gold and 

I made them brilliant as the day. 

The temple, the foundation of heaven and earth, the 
tower of Babel 

I built anew 

The temple of ZIDA, the eternal, the (temple) beloved 
of Nebo 

I built anew within Borsippa, and 


Cotumn II. 


with gold and sculptured stones 

I made [it] like the brilliance of heaven. 

IT caused it to be covered over with durable cedar and 
gold 

up to the ceiling of the great temple of Life. The shrine 
of Nebo 

I caused to be erected before those three 

The great temple, the temple of the “lady of the head- 
land” within Babylon, 

the temple (called) ‘‘ he gives the sceptre of the world,” 
the temple of Nebo of Harie, 

the temple of Namgan, the temple of the wind within 
Kumari, 

the temple of the dwelling, before the lady of heaven 
near the fortress, 
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IT rebuilt within Babylon, and 

I reared up their summits 

the which never had any king my predecessor done. 

Four thousand cubits square, the citadel with walls 

towering and inaccessible 

the everlasting fortress of Babylon at the ford of the 
rising sun 

I caused to surround. 

I dug out the moat, I emptied away the water that had 
gathered there, 

I made its bed of bitumen and brick, and I excavated 

the quay which my father had worked at. 

the lofty fortress with bitumen and brick 

I built up like a mountain upon its side. 

The height of the fortress of Borsippa thoroughly 

I rebuilt. 

The quay and the moat [lined and built] with bitumen 
and brick 

I made to surround the citadel for a protection. 

For the god Turkit, the lord, the breaker of the weapons 
of my enemies 

I rebuilt his temple within Borsippa. 

The temple of the Sun, the temple of the sun-god of 
Sippara, 

the temple the established seat, the temple of the 

od . 
of the city Batz, 
the ley of the eyes of Anum, the temple of the god 
ar 

of the city of the planet Venus, 

the temple of heaven, the temple ot Istar of Hrech, 

the temple of the sun, the temple of the sun-god of 
Larsa, 

the temple of Kis-Kur-GAL, the temple of the moon-god 
of Ur, 

these temples of the great gods 

I rebuilt ; and 

I caused their beautiful adornments to be completed. 

The restoration (or furniture) of the re, of SAG-ILI 
and ZIDA 

the new places of Babylon 

which more than before 

I have made more extensive 

and I have established them even to their summits. 

An account of all my magnificent works, 

M 2 


“ 


45. 
46. 
AT, 
48. 
49. 
50. 
dl. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
5). 


— ee 
co bo 


— 
Or 


ee 
DONS 


20. 


bo bo bo 
(ey) SY sa 


ro 


20. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


MOO OID oP oD 


6 
ete 
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and of my restorations of the temples of the great gods 
above what the kings my fathers wrote 

upon a stone tablet I wrote; and 

I set it up for future days. 

The account of all my works 

which I have written upon the stone tablet 

with understanding mayst thou look upon 

and upon the glorious things of the gods. 

May [men] understand that 

I built the fortresses of the gods and of the goddess Istar 
of the great lord and of Marduk. 


Cotumn III. 


As for myself Marduk urged me on, 

he girded me up in heart, 

reverently, and not failing him 

I completed his beautiful [works]. 

[I rebuilt] (?) for the god the king of Marad, my lord, 

his temple within Marad the 

which had been built from a remote time; 

its ancient foundation stone 

which no former king had ever seen 

T took hold of, I uncovered, and 

upon the foundation stone, the beloved of the Moon-god, 
the king, 

my ancient father, I laid down its foundation. 

I made an inscription in my name, and 

I placed it within it. 

O God the king of Marad, lord of all warriors, 

to the brickwork which my happy hands [have made] 

be favourable joyfully and 

my life to a far distant day 

with abundance of glory, 

fixity of throne, and length of rule 

to eternity do thou lengthen. 

Sweep away the disobedient, 

break in pieces their weapons, 

devastate the lands of the enemies, 

sweep them all away. 

Thy mighty weapons 

which benefit not my enemies 

may they draw near and may they fight 
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29. for the subjugation of my enemies, may they go by my 
sides. 

30. In the presence of Marduk king of heaven and earth 

31. upon my works pronounce blessing 

32. command my prosperity. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION. 


CoLuMN I. 

Looe SYS Sey EY EY I GE oN 
seo Nan = bi cuy 4--cm- dur—-) tt: = tau = ur 
Nebuchadnezzar 
pee Eb eel Ba 

sar ‘bans bi - lav 


the king of | Babylon 


2 SVT Ela ey Ty CERT Ee ~V~ ET] 
tu- ba-a- av na -a- day mi- gi - ir 
the exalted prince the worshipper 


ae | 
>—~ 
DP Mardulc 

of the god Marduk 


3. ESI EN<| IESE TET BET EE =e VES i. 
is - sa- ak - ku tsi -i- rm na - ra - 
the prince supreme, the ee 


ot) ete 
DP. Na-bi- uv 
of the god Nebo 


4. "E\<| ~|ERE XYEY YET EY VY Searle 
sa - ac - ca - na - cu la-a ne - kha 

I am _ established the wnresting or 

la-a pil - kha 


the unfearing one 
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5. YES St Biel DIE Da BEN ID al TTY 
za- ni -in E_ SAG - II WR Ae 
the restorer of the temple of the lofty head and the temple of Zida 


6. "EVY YY =] ey CHE EY 
sa S.a,- oa DIP YS) Nai =. br :=) uv u .D.P. Marduk 
who to the god Nebo and the god Marduk 


“TK =] 
beli - su 
his lords 


EVAN EV EY LEN Se ET V1 Bey EY EM Ey 

- EYE) EYE) RM Se EY YY BY EY EN EH 
€l = (id) -nusu -va ib. = DU = RU 3) rl = Ve ys Sum: 
worship also has performed _ before their persons 


-] 


Bo | Th eK] =e Se] oS Ce er rela 
na=2,- dav mu <"Us = te.- mi.- ka jis) tae 
the exalted one, he who causes the ituti to be deep, 


Nl Phieg (sis se 
sa - par il rabi 
the messenger of the great gods 


| Exctadl WY EMT -W SY EY 2b ney 


© 
to 


ablu @ = sae a -\ du Sai eb se NAB Ee 
the eldest son of Jabo - 
ESS] HE GE ST] 
PAL - u - tsu- wr 
palutsur 
0. 28) = WET 


sar Ba-'bi- lav D.A. a- na = cu 
King of Babylon IT am. 


' Variant ><] >= <7 
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1. pp ESE] mb sy ~ TD SREY Sarl CE 


miata) ve Oe Marduk “bil ra)! bev Sia 
The prince Merodach great lord 

I ae 7! HY SY PO . Y 

Cr ni agen bn =) bays) ana.) D2) <1. 0a 


firmly may he cause me to hold also 


ig ENT EY SY EY OY we SEN I EET Wy EY 


. su-te su- ru ni - sim ie =a av 
a ee (?) to direct the people the shepherd, 
a, VY, > Y ¥< ay ><yY SES 
13. yy SY => Sy yer ailee Dee el 
za- na - an ma j= khay =i ai ud - du - su 
(to) restore the fortress to renew 
ey p—Y 
Bey <«« ~NK) Bey 
Pa ie] PEs os NSM = ag kg 


the temples 


4 Bey HE ET a+ we OE 


Tae: = I=!) 1S ioe =i all tr Vaan, = 207 
greatly he encouraged me 
Yv 0 ee v >—~ >>VV 
Te yar tere ly et ome oe ely EE TY 
a-na- cu a- na D.P. Marduk bil - ya 
[upon the god Marduk my — lord, 


se EU atl Be ee) 


pa- a ai : u - ta - ear 
my judge trusted 
VE VGonvy. = 
16. >) 52 E&I! bal El rays yy EY REY ~WK] 
Ba - bi- lav ma-kha- za-su [ify RG SN 
Babylon his supreme fortress, 


EN MEY Baal TEM) Wy SEY EY 
ta -na- da-a- tu -su 
the citadel his high place 


LY. 


18. 


19; 


21. 


24, 
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tt 6 DEN EN cal BS Ce ela 


Im - gu- ur Bel Ni - mi- it - ti 
Imgur-Bel Nimitti 
> ll Fal 
DP: Bel 
Bel 
By) ete Sry El | ele el 
enee Poli dur - su GAL - GAL 
upon its great fortress 
He EN -ISE Sey SN] 
Ly ff RSet SEG ay ELT Gree ont 


I caused to be completed 


“ a eas _Y >= << =! > > a 
tT ee ia eat et eee 

a-ha se - ip - pl ABULLI - su 
upon the threshold of its great gates 


Gemag Salih unre alc u ice 


bi-e - ee) =\ak =du'="u:= Ay 
gods Ss mighty 


HEY Ok QEEE OK QEEE GET EN E> 


u TSIR. RUS TSIR RUS tu -. Zu =U: = tiv 


and powerful snakes strong (otsonous) 
me ey NEE el 
u.- Us - Zl -1Z 


(then) I set up; 


ele shy ST | ae = eT 
sa sar ma-akh - rn - iv i i1-pu-su 
which a king preceding (me) had not made 


TEV VY NT a ~VY«T > ET 
ca -a- rl khi- ri - ti-su 
its quay its ditch (moat) 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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Ey WERT VST NY BY Ge Fhe 


1- na IDDU us iibittue «AL 
with bitumen and brick 
ay ee | ESE] 
UR - ra 
Vy hf EV VY EY Ty ET Vy al SE] 
a- ti-si- ni - §u a-ba-a- av a- - tu 
BREN aie ais the (2) the father (my) s ee 
Ee) EHH EN] EY Ela 
u - sa - al - am 


the citadel completed (or raised). 


EEN ded TET Vy Wey EY] SEE Ty PK SET <I EY 
ya- ti ca -a- ri dara -a- ti bu-su- si -su 
As for me the quay lasting its paths 


ma eal eK El a 


is - tl-en- ni - ti Meee pa bee aa 
once, twice 
Sr et ee) A Se 
i = NS IDDU u libittu 
with bitumen and brick 
SK) SERS) EE] rr] BS ET 
UR. sy ara cab => (L-i= va 


IT built and 


EVA] ~e S<TEY Vy WN <f Vy EY ET Leg NY OY 
it - ti ca -a- ri a-ba- av ik - gu -ru 
with the quay (my) father had made (bound) 


<a “YT 7 kg =) 


6--es- ni - ik -va 
excavated and 


ol. 
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ce (\- Ell Eee] Eee] SET OB ele 


1- gi - §u i- na bi - 3ra va Cl -GAL 


ats foundation with Grete of inscription stones 


Hitt Ele eal <1- Ela EY 


esate - sl - id -va 
I caused to as laid down and 


32. “Md At ey} ERY EY eS TT 
21814 % BU sate Nideyh) i Saas oes 
oe head like a mountain 
Wy ->E3E IE] -]] 
T= ye es oe Ae oT 
[raised up 
a8. TY YY Ne) det ex eLY SemRy xy) 
aio caer ean es oa tenes Ade UR alu 
the quay Of OP ICU Ne lel lem (at) the city 
saa ial Indl ma one a ela 
pal - ri DP. Sam - su 
the ford | of the setting sun 
34. BE ey FY OS YY HE EN EL Ey 
tie ney Bae bia Mei so a sade cell eee, 
within Babylon I -ravsed. 
35. NEV YY Vy ERE] HRD > 
ka -a- ri Gia owas lakh = ty: 
the quay, the paths 


cet] ty et “Pee ee 


i 4 na IDDU u libittu 
with bitumen and brick 
cil Tews] ES] 

AL UR Syl bt 
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87 VY ey la Vy ele] EL KS Sl Sy ET 
a- ee DV =u ik - Zu - ur -va 
the father (my) es worked at and 
38. =} (2) <r} YP HEY sce EL Geer] eRe] 
ba - ca -a- tsi bitin iT aE TCI OA aaa 


with brick 


ou trae Sloe Tish ec Ty Et 4) ESS NY Er! 


alba ar Sn GL nahar puranunu D.A. 
along the river of Sippara 
> > 
pat ES] ~l5se Jey ST) EY 
We tae cake) Ss) lee S48 era, 


I bound together 


(0B EY HE ENY TE ey SON 


ma - la TAGs a RENIN Ne Bey ~ 
fully I completed 
“Cy. EVal Eee Vy > 
aos: bey teh c= a 
its banks 
41. ERVY odh< YY Os SSN EY ~VY<] SEY CCC ed YP EY 
ya- ti a-bi- il -su- ri - e-es- ta -a- av 
As for me his eldest son 
42. TY ES] FVQ Ely PY 
na = ta ai h.. - ib - bi - gu 
the beloved (one) of his heart 


43. NEY Vy TN) Ty BRET RRO > 
ka -a- vi a- ra -akh -tiv 
quay paths i.e. (the road along the quay) 


1 In a four-column bilingual list the pronunciation of this word is said to be 


x <a ff, purra-nunu, W.ALL., v. 22, 31. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
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BEY ay AT EST NY CY SE Eee ES] 


i- na IDDU nu hibitte =. URe sore 
with bitumen and brick 
EVA) ~ <a if “Md r =) Vr Eye 
thee hl -a- a- ba-a- av 
with ie quay (which my) father 
Lele SY Say] GY SRR PEN PS 
1K = ZU) ur, eo i a= eae ea) oe I ee 
had made oD renewed. 
BEY mal cele aacTeEN IB) ey REN! Ete] 
= oN, a SAG ea OnAL ki -its- tsi - ra 


Inthe “temple of the lofty head” the whole 


> 
— =] FQ 
as — ba *= #ay. 
collection I set. 


Bal El TEN <Ee Sey Nig a ENS 
E-GAL sa - mi- e ro- a - tiv 
The palace of heaven a earth 


=) ETRE! Sel <1- EDT 


su - ba - at i= sis= Wea tin 


the seat of prosperity 
= y vy v= 
a EL Ts eas WI 
E OU a a pa -pa - kha Bel 
The temple of HK CU-A the shrine of Bel, 
>—~ 

Bel Ra har ee 

bit ilani D.P. Marduk 
the temple of the gods (and) Marduk 


1 Var. >~VVSg. 
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MO FY Ae: al tc EP ei eet 
bab khi - - sud su - ba - at 
The gate of K ead the seat 


ot GA) eB. 5 
D.Poe Air. pa =. ni; = tuv 
of the goddess Zirpanituv 


50. Say NG EN EY ET REY >t ree 
- DA su - ba - at DP er sar 
The temple of Zida, the dwelling place of the divine king 


EW fe pt ey 
dim -me- ir AN -CI-A 
heaven and earth 


1eY TY TEL TE PEN ELEY YY EY 
a khuratsi na-am-ru uw - sa - : es is - va 
with shining gold I caused (them) to be covered and 


52. REY eV der te) BEY“) ey 


u-nha - am - mi- ir ki-ma um- uv 

I made them bright like the day 
> = >= 
rel Ss) te UNS Ey Bel 
E  temen sami _irtsiti w= ku =, ra. - at 


The temple of the foundation of heaven and earth the tower 


elm Cie 
Bast =“ bi = lav. De. 
of Babylon 


Ba. BEY <q <]>! SY KY 


Cuckreg = Sl. =\> 18 aa an 
anew T built 





1 Var. $8 : 


164. 


mal Mee EN) al Wey EE CX] 7 ) ESE] ET 


vil = DA E ie ie ee na - ra - am 
Te iE temple of Zida, the established, the beloved 


Sa ed = Earl 
D.P. Na - bi- uv 
(temple) of Nebo 


ope EN eld neal Set 


si gem a) Ba - ar a YD ay. D.A. 
within Borsippa, 
y CN a7 = 
mer «0 2) Sl 
@\ + eS=se- is ab’ -' ni --va 
anew fF built and 


CoLuMN II. 


Leer i oa Kr eee ct ee 


q-) na).DePs >: khuratesi 3a ni - se- ik - tiv 
with gold and sculptured 

| | 

abni 

stones 

2 EYE] <Y- Sarl” Fey HK ENY EY GE 

ki - ma gl - be =) ar =" sa -ma- mi 
like the splendour of heaven 


> 
aes =) > re. (| 
> 
u -ba- an -niv 


TI built (it) 


1 This name is written FE) = | ry -=y], Dur-Si-ab-ba (Trans. Soe. 
Bib, Arch., vol. vii. p. 106.) 


* Var. <\-. 3 Var. FY. 


~l 


Fel 


Oo 
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mero <A El ee ee KW oy 
@ - Tl -nuv dara - tiv DEP: 

(with) cedar lasting and 
re Eley EL SS SY EY 
* a 


khurats1 
I 


> 
>— 
Seyler Dit =. 183) = Way 


caused to cover and 


gold 


Saws Ao) ate 8 SR Ca fs 


els Sel SI i El 
tsus) = lass ul BE. MAKH TI - LA 
for the Be er } of the great temple of Life 
NAY: >VrYV 1 
BE SE <b IE] 
pa-pa-kha D.P. Nabu 
the shrine 
5. 


of Nebo 


BE OAT ST EP ARE ERT 
pa-nuv se-lal- ti -su-nu 
before those three 
6. — 

E MAKH &E 


EY Net ey 
u - sa -at- n -its 
T caused to be erected 
mee! =] Bee] fae EY Ey BETEY eel AVY EY 


»— 
> 
NIN - KI - SAK 
=} 


> 
E lib - ba 
The great temple, the temple of the lady of the headland. 
a ie a 


D.A. 
the temple within Babylon 


=] 
D.P. 


mY, 
The temple 


Y 
ee ees Sy EL eer 
khaddhi - kala - ma -idinna- va 
‘he gives the sceptre of the world 
S| ob +) Re] 
D.P. Na -bi- uv 


the temple of Nebo of 


yy! 


! 
ENT 4 TT 


»>— Y 
san Kha-=.f1 - 





(S) 
Kharie 


1 Var Me nog Eve. 


co 


ciliate SS a= eas bea en Ges || 
E NAM - GAN E Rammanu lib - ba 
The temple of Namgan, the temple of wind within 


A alt 


Kn] mas. err DA: 


Cumari 
Sal I ET SE >t oY oT EY Bal 
E  KI- KU  pa- an E DE BELTI 


The temple of the dwelling, before the temple of the lady, 


hey ENY EY B= Bee HEY FETE] 
an -na sa tu -up-ga-at dun 
of heaven of the regions of the fortress 


pe Ete ell Te eer ke lt 


tema ae: bi: lave EAs er anes cit uRT 
within Babylon afresh 
=r] = ET 
abo--ni: ="va 


IT built and 


Ll. SHE <eyS HEY Vy EY VM] Sey ENVY <> 
at FSA ci ED ee RLV Tie se v= Vea Seen 


I raised up their summits (heads) 


12. ENV) VEY SO EY SS Oy EVES yy Ey 
Sa mMa- na-a-ma sar ma-akhi- ri la i -pu-su 


which (temples) never a preceding King had made 


) Var. $$. 
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BY dE ont of Bel He 
Iv x 1,000 ammati 


Ka kaos tan ates 
Four thousand cubits 


square 
Fe ra Weel 


eet Ca 


: 


the walls of the citadel 
cy SN EY EV <Q ey 
ni - se - is la da =. khi= e 
loftily inaccessible 


_ 


5. TEI EN ede lid oR AY AT 
duru daru pal - ri D.P.Samas = atsu 
The fortress eternal of the ford of the rising sun of 


=] = =i! 


ba bis=t lay = 1). A; 


Babylon 
16. SE EN — a oa 
u - sa -as-khi- ir 
I caused to surround 
iY 


khi- ri- gu akh- ri - e -va su-pu- ul mi-e 


its ditch J dug out and the depth of waters 


“SESE OE! Ay 
ak - su-ud 
I took (emptied) 


+ Var. €<y. 
VOL. XVIII. 


1 


63 


18. EY Saar)’ ee EY EE) Wey AY TTY 
ki - bi - iy -su 1-na IDDU 
its bed with hitumen 
Qeey eet ell TERRY ener) aS EY 
u libittu AL - UR - ra ab- ni -va 
and brick Il built and 
19. EVQQ] HC TEV VY YY<Y Vy =) Vy EP Ue YY 
it - ti ka -a-'n a-ba-a av ik - zu- ru 
with the quay (my) father had made, 


«<< 
<< 


»—Y 
»}-] 
@ - fC - 


T cut it out and 


a Un FE] 


ni - ik -va 


20. SEIY ET fr EET) WER VT? 
duru daru 1- na iddu 
the lofty fortress with bitumen 
(YY ess EL Sena Be 
tT A om UR -. ra 


and hrick 


21, 


Be ey IY EN A EN’ 


EV EN YY 


tie Nees VEN te, RA eM) =e 68) -486 =. mi. 4a 
upon its side like a mountain 
= OX 
—= 
ab - niv 
I built 
MA Vater s * Var. ti * Var. =! 


22. Evy Jy OEM ae EY ERIE] 
dha-a bi su - ba- ur - su oy enue 
well the height of (lit. its height of) the fortress of 
=) Hil 1 a 
De aie aR i 2.) ZA =," Paws LA, 
Borsippa 
2 Beh Ce TaN oh EY oT 
e -es -se - is e -pu- us 
afresh I built (made) 
a a aan eR ey eT 
ka -a- Tl Rhy) <0 rb =) ti =. su i - na 
the quay, its ditch with 
VA VEZEY WY EY VY EY Ses LN SRY Boy 
iddu u libittu au UR - ra 
bitumen and brick 
25. Ee) MEY Vy) MEY EN) CX] HE EV] — QE] 


26. 


a- na 
a citadel fora 


I TE 


For the god Tur-cit, 
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ki - da - nuv 
protection 


U2 82 


-as-khi- ir 


T caused to surround 


sche Ell <e ERY SE) = 


a- na °D.P: ToR-orm ‘bila mu-. sa <ab-bi-. ir 


YB Yen 


D.P. KAKKI sa 
weapons 


na- ki- ri 
of my enemies 


1 Var. <\-. 
N 2 


- ya 


the lord, the breaker of the 
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Te Eee): SN) seeiee ce | Cle 1 I<] ii ee aa 


bit- su i-na Ba- ar - zi - pav 
his temple within Borsippa 
ree? EST Se} ET al 
e€ -@8- sl =. 18 e -pu- us 
afresh T built. 
28. Sel “) ES] Bal = *) “TSS Te 
Bit -PAR- RA Bit D.P. Samas SIPAR 


The temple of the Sun, the temple of the Sun-god of Sippara. 


29. Sal YN] a ~~] ES Elly EY Bae 


Bit-subat-kinu D.P. sar gis-a- tu gab-gam 
The temple the sibisshea seat, the temple of the god 


30 Reel | eee el 
sa D.P. Ba - atz D.A. 
of the city of Bats 


= > Y 
31. Sey EE earl ob lh Od Bel ob Pll 
E Le he. * 2481) P, A = ati iB ane aie SAR 
The temple of the eyes of the god Anu, the temple of the god Dar 


SE es ek arene 
Ba Dil - bat D.A 
of the city of the planet Venus. 


33. Sal >] ><] Sal YN] >< ERT RX] OB 


E AN- NA E ODP. Is -tar sa vurvu D.A. 
The temple of heaven the temple of Istar of Erech 


34 Sal *T ERT Sal >t “TERY AT] a 
Bit-par- ra E D.P. Samas © sa LARSA 
The temple of the sun, the temple of the Sun-god of ee 


1 Var. $§. ? The modern Dailem. 


: 
/ 
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Sal “Sane AT ele Sal EY EM EN ee ey 


E cCIS-CUR- GAL E EN - ZU §a URU 
The tena Off Faris 8 a5 the temple of the moon-god ms - 
mer MK NI] Sep” > OEI- EI- 
e -es- ri - e- ti ilani  rabuti 
(these) temples of the great gods 
Ber qe" XY Sey KY Se] EY 
e - es -se - is e -pu- us -va 
afresh LT built and 
HEE ENY Jee SERIES SIT a <-> 
Wig AS tac), cL fa Si = b=? SS In 


I caused to be completed __ their beautiful (adornments) 


Blew hb Tt Fel al Seley Sag DEN 


zl - in - na -a- at SAG-ILI 
furniture of the temple ie the lofty head, (and) 


ai “TW EN 


Ze = DA 
He temple of Zida 


DS CR ea A el ee EN 


tes sy di) =) ee =. Bay +) brs save DA. 
the new places of Babylon 

=] Nina “Te <1 A 

Ba - - ai - pav. DA 


(and) fe 'sippa 


EM Sey eM EY =] at Wel aT! 
sa e - sa ma-akh- ri -_ iv 
which more than before 


1 Var, ~f. 2 Var. er 3 Var. <\-. 
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42. SH EN XK DS EY 
Us pa = Ott sh ka (= sve 
I have caused to exceed and 


48. = BT Od WEY TY eC BY 
as ku- nuv a- na Yi - € =. @8 - @. - tiv 
I have established them even to their summits 


ah el ey ell ae may ae eas 


ka - la Oo =) Mp = Bete Sey, = tke ee mye 
(an account) of all my costly 
=| 32 Bel lh eS 
su- ku - ra -a-tiv 
works (and) 
45. Wy Yh Bey dC Mf By <*>] EI EY 
za- N&@a- an e-eg- ri- e - ti ilani rabuti 
the restoration of the temples of the great gods 
46. “EV Sey eM ey ey Ny 
Bai ae i= sarrani ab -bi- e +4 
as to which above oe the kings my fathers 
BH EN eT 
u=- sa - ti - Tu 
wrote 
tl ol ee ee 
f= ma DP Nase RAY eb ase tile ie) th eae 
upon a stone tablet Ti: wrote and 
48. SE YE) > RE OESey oad] - 
u -ki- in akh- ra - ta -as 
T set up for future (days) 


1 Var. $$ instead of >¥ om («. ? Var, >. 
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9 VEY EY Sey Dl & Bey Kk SN 


ka - la e - ip-se- e - ti - ya 
(The account) of all my works 
50 ee eel | we EP at 
Adee na Diba na, 2° RAD =a) as = iti o= ru 
which upon the stone tablet I have written 
DL. SENS Ty Ya LEVY HY FY ET <I>T] EY 
mu-da-a- av ee t= Cam sma= ar! =' vay 
(with) understanding mayest thou look upon and 
2. See] spo EY) I< pe A” 
RY Sa «6 Ae | re ilani 


the glory of the gods 


58. SEV a> ]]Y Saal Ge se BE 


h> -). akh =" ta as - 88 - ag 
may he understand 
4. Sey oe EY CEN OK NKR RE CI 
ery = bi, 6 ma-kha- zi ilani u 
LT built the fortress of the gods and 
mE ES] 
DE ake Estee 


the goddess Istar 


55. EY] ~I] ERE) Sear] CPE mt CEA 
sa bilu ra - be u D.P. Marduk 
of the great lord and Marduk 


‘Var. YEN. 2 Var, >>} >>}. 
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CouumN III. 
1. Sly > HE =] ERE] >] 2 El 
ya - ti u'-ma- ra -an\- nl = va 


As for me he urged me _ and 


2. SHE PEN) BET JE) > re CEN Pel EY YQ 
u - sa - at - ka - an - ni lh - ib-ba- av 
he caused to gather me in heart 


a SKY @ UO BET ET ET SONY 


pa - al -khi- is a a bs -adh-dhi- il -su 


reverently, not failing him, 
4 Bit Ele Ld el la ie oe ele 
W-)sa i val = das eye. ied = ble ares 


"e completed his beautiful (works) 


Thus far the account on both cylinders is the same, 
although the spelling of a word here and there is different. 
But now the accounts differ entirely, and we give the text 
from the cylinder that contains the third column in the best 
state of preservation. 


5 EE ENP] LB CEN -TIEE 
ni -nu mi-sua- na D.P. SAR AMAR-DA bil - A 
See ve peneys eparent tee i for the god the king of Marad my lord 


& Sl El EY BNE Cc BY 


bit - §u sa ki- mn - ib AMAR- DA -DA 


his temple which is within Marad, 
ER TY ET AY ERE] ~W<) Sey = HAF >> 
is =) tu yo amr re lk = ee. 


which Jrom a time (day) remote 


10. 


pale 


12. 


13. 
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te=me— en —. sit la =) Sibe’ =) (11 


its ancient 


Bey EE Xe GY SL 


a << 


la 1 -mu-ru 
a former king 


foundation-stone 


=] WNT <a>] 


sar ma-akh- 
had not seen 


lee alll 


ai el el 


te -me-=- en - su 


its ancient 


Vy <a EVQy =F 


a-khi- id  ap- 


TI took hold of, 


Agee 


la - 


- YY ID EY SEY Sear! ~1N1 >] 


= iv 


ri - lv 


& rata 


Ss 


VI} Ser EY 


Figg aslo Va 


TI uncovered and 


er ST eS Sh bee En IE 


e - te - me - en 


above 2 foundation-stone which (zs) 


Nl = = 


EN - ZU sar 


Moon-god, the king 


A hee Ris 
a- ba- a- av 
my ancient 


<r4) =| 
us - su - su 
its foundation 


<)- Saar] -e] 
si - dhe - er 
the writing 


<<< 


i. 


- ri 


ce 


=| (Se 
su - mi- ya 
of my name 


(which) 


1v 


Se] Ela 


na - ra - am 
the delight of the 


| Saal “Vs HAE Er > 


>> ic. 
> 


u - ki- in 
T laid down 


y ==! = =] 


ab - ni 
I made 


- va 
and 
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a > B el & Se! EY 
u - ki- in ki- ir - bu- us - su 
T placed within it. 
rok eB CMY IL BY ede BY oy 
D.P.. sar AMAR- DA bil ku - ul - la = at 
O God the king of Marad, the lord of all 
<r? @ Lacan | CEN 
ka - ar 


the warrior ca 


16. SET SEY ca] ee ET TEN] CE KG 
h -bi- it ka-ti-ya a-na da - mi-ik- tiv 
to the brickwork of my lucky hands. 
ae tan = 4 | en eM) =! =] 
kha-di- is na - ap - - i§- va 
joyfully, Ac ae ey and 
18 EY EY HEY SY abe Mel ney Sos aE o> 
ba- la-adh yu- uv ri’ = ere. kau ily 
a life to a day remote 
19. 88 5 Bey Ne ape SE] HF 
se- bi - e - - tu- u - tiv 
sufficiency - glory 


20. ET ty Sh oat eer eh ett 


enn e DePans kuseu u la = ba = ar 


establishment of throne and a length 


BE SENS) Sey 
Pain lite ie We 
of reign 


Ling 


Mita Sie aiit Ulery El Seal aie 


a- na) 8) -') T= ik- tv su- ur. - Kav 
to eternity lengthen 
22. <Y- ~WQy EVV EY EY WY ~N<1 
Baa oe IRs de Mas) bat i) Ti 
— Sweep away the disobedient 
OEY oS ed ET ETH 
su -ub-bi-.. ir kakki - su - un 
shatter _ . their weapons 
Vel els Sey Velo RY eel yd Td 
rho ke fal a0% laces ik na - ap - Hae ar 
devastate all 


Seely 
ma- da ai - bi 
the enemy's land 


EV Se EN ET lS EY SEY EN Ett 


Su -pu-un ku- ul - la - at - su -un 


sweep away the whole of them 
26. NEY ~TESE EY XJEY Bey ey EV) HE <> 
ka - ak - ki- ca e -iz- gu - u - tiv 


thy mighty weapons 


-"EVY EY SE Bae ela Ge =) MN 


sa la i-ga- am- mi- lu na -ki- ni 
which benefit not my enemies 

EY RE SY YE YY SEY 
lu- u- ti-bu u lu - u -za- ak - tu 


may they draw near and may they sting 
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29. Y¥ ><] sak pe ih gener | Wh = SN 
a- na na -a- fi ai - bi - ya 
to the subjugation of my enemies 

Me ve NT SV EYEE EN WN 

il h -ku i - da - ai 

may they go by my sides 


50. FEY EY EG eo oY AY ate] 
1- na ma-kha- ar D.P. Marduk sar 


In the presence ~ of the god Marduk king 
EV] <5 er - A “NE - 
Sa.) 0ad =) Ve ir - wz - tiv 
of heaven a, earth 
a DEY EN Me SEW EY SEY “I a 
e - ip -se- ti --ya su-um- g1,- 
my works make blessed 
32. JE) Saar) SE) SS] EY TE 
ki- bi tu - um - ku- u-a 


command my prosperity 
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ANALYSIS. 


_—— 


CoLuMN I. 


rubdv, subs. sing. masc. Comp. Heb. 2, Syr. 43 

nadav, adj. sing. Comp. Heb. Tin 

migir, subs. sing. masc. cons. Comp. Heb. iA and 19 
to fear. 

issakku, subs. sing. masc. 

naram, Niphal deriv. with softened guttural. Comp. 
Heb. OPM 

Saccanacu, 1st sng. Permansive acu is a shortened form 

from anacu (Heb. "D28).! A whole string of verbs of 

similar formation occurs in W.A.L., I. 17, 32, thus :— 


ery] lEY §ar-ra-cu I am king 


~~ e~ EY {EY bi-la-cu I am lord 
is >] = <A EY na-ah-da-cu Iam noble 


>=) LEY makh-khu I am great 


EAS <i EY} cab-ta-cu I am honourable 
yy Se Sy ¥« 1) sur-ra-kha-cu Tam mighty (Heb. TMD) 
YY Yv -YV= <0 fey a-sa-ri-da-cu {am eldest (the chiefest) 


WY OY RY OYEY  we-sa-na-cu ‘Tam prince. 


>— — ‘ é 
avr erly <— ! =] kar-ra-da-cu 1 am warriorlike 


Vly en | dan-na-cu I am strong 


> > . 
W's lr =—i| Ey] Z1-CA-PA-CUu I am renowned 


Dr. Delitzsch, however, would prefer to read sdccanacu as 
sak kanaci, “prince of the gate,” and refers to W.A.L., 


IV. 16, 58, where the Akkadian | acs is equated 


with the Assyrian =] >>)-] yy CIE! D.P. ca-na-ci. 


But on both cones the last sign is cu not cz. 


‘ See Sayce, Assyrian Lectures, p.93. (Bagster & Co.) 


it, 


12. 


13. 


14. 
18. 


12: 


20. 


21. 
24. 
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. mistemiku, Itaphal partic. Comp. Heb. 2Y 


aan a 


sapar, subs. sing. masc. cons. Arab. pe 
. Bet] = ry FEN] ad-m. §=W-ALL, TIT. 70, 122. 
asaridu. Comp. Chald. SOW, and Syr. )Loiore, 


“ principium.” 

Marduk. Occurs in Heb. under the forms JIS and 
JIN. Syriac p20; 

cinis, adverb from cinu. Comp. Heb. })9. 


lu-banni, 1st sing. Imperative Pael. Literally “build 
me.” Comp. Heb. 23. 


susubni, 1st sing. Imperative Shaphel, Comp. Heb. 1”. 


rédv, subs. sing. masc. Heb. TY. 


zanan, subs, sing. cons. Comp. Heb. fat. 

ésrietiv, subs. plu. fem. with mimmation. Comp. Heb. 
TTIW Chald. NIOVON and Accad. =VVyy PY Sag f! 
K-SARRA. 

palli, subs. sing. mase. with pron.suffix. Comp. Heb. bbp : 

pur. Comp. Syr. 755- 

usaclil, Ist sing. masc. aor. Shaph. Comp. Heb. bbs 
Comp. Chald. *5ow, Syr. Way. 

seippi, subs. sing. masc. Comp. Heb. 10, Syr. lap 


“atrium.” 
abulli, subs. plu. masc. Chald. nora. 


etkdutiv, adj. fem. with mimmation. Comp. Arab. BE 
“ potentia.” 

sezucutim. Comp. Heb. sty. 

khiritt, subs. sing. fem. Heb. nN. 
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25. Y¥ Pxal = EQ) EF] td-da. WALL, VI. 6, 46. 


This occurs in many inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar. 
See ence ter 6o. Obs Cole20. 8) WALL, Bb. 525 0 
On a brick lost in the Tigris, but printed by Dr. 


Oppert in his “ Exp. Mésop.,” p. 257, = it was 
omitted. (Norris Dict., p. 60.) 
libitt. Comp. Heb. 71229. 
26. abav, subs. sing. masc. with mimmation. Heb. IN. 
alitu, pres. participle, or “nomen agentis.” _ Heb. abt, 
Comp. Syr. aX 
“usadlav, sing. aor. Shaph. Heb. nby 4 


27. bususi, subs. plu. masc. Heb. pwa, “to tread.” 


28. istenniti. From Akkadian »— as “one” and aif ea 
TA-AN, “a measure.” Heb. WY. 
sani. Comp. Heb. 2, “to do the second time.” 
31. isi§u, for isid-§u. Comp. Heb. 7iD?. 
N= = |-— cl-GAaL, te, Hades. The Queen of Hades was 
called Gula (> rs EY), and she was wife of the 
God Ea. Another name, Nin-ci-gal, i.e, “Lady of 
the great Country,” was also borne by her in her 
especial capacity as “ Lady of the House of Death.” 


BB. oerYS WKY Heyy ere Hc VY GY e-bir-ti-nahr, 
“the crossing of a river.” 

35. arakhtiv, subs. plu. fem. Heb. MN. 

39. abarti. Comp. Heb. VY. 


, “* genitor.” 


urdecigva, Ist sing. aor. Pael. Heb. 034. 
40. seittativ, subs. plu. fem. Comp. Chald. NTION. 
41. yati. Comp. Heb. ‘AN. 
47. insitiv, for irtsitiv. Heb. PS. 
51. khuratsi, subs. sing. masc. Heb. YI. 
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Cotumn II. 


1. sipirti, subs. fem. sing. gen. case. Heb. TDW. 


46. 
51. 


20. 


28. 


samami, reduplicated form like mami, ‘‘ waters.” 


. kakarav. Dr. Oppert has pointed out that ammat gagart: 


signified the square cubit (360 yards). 


. supul, subs. sing. masc. Heb. bow. ] 


cari, subs. sng. masc. Heb. V2. Chald. NDID 


. tedisti, subs. plu. fem. Comp. Heb. WIT “to be new.” | 


sukurativ. Shaphel derivative. Comp. Heb. 2. 
Chald. YW, 2". 

usatiru, for usadhiru, Ist sing. perf. Heb. WW. 

mudav. Comp. Heb. NYT. Isai. xii. 5. 


CoLumn III. 


surkav, sigis, subbir, khullik, supin, sumgir, and kibi, are an 
interesting collection of imperatives. 

lu, the sign of the precative, and is to be compared with 
the Hebrew 95 and yx, O that! would that! let it 
be! etc. But for a discussion on this point, and a 
contradiction of the opinions of Prof. Sayce and Dr. 
Oppert, see Lowe’s Fragment of Talmud Babli Pesachim. 
Critical Notes, pp. 1—3. Cambridge, 1879. 
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The CHarrnMAN (Rey. R. Thornton, D.D., V.P.).—I am sure I only repre- 
sent the feeling of this meeting when I say that weare all greatly indebted 
to Mr. Budge for his learned and interesting paper. (Applause.) We shall 
now be happy to hear the remarks of any present who wish to speak upon 


_the subject with which Mr. Budge has so ably dealt. 


The Rev. H. A. Stern, D.D.—I venture to offer one or two observations 
on the interesting and instructive paper that has just been read. First, 
as regards the name of Nebuchadnezzar. Iam inclined to think that it 
signifies ‘‘ Nebo,” “the protector against troubles.” The Hebrew words, 
193 “trouble,” and $2 “to protect,” seem to justify this interpretation. 
Nebo is represented as the tutelar god of the most distinguished Babylonian 
kings. Borsippa was under his protection ; and the great temple, the modern 
Birs Nimrod, was dedicated to his service. In the Talmud Borsippa has a 
very doubtful reputation, a good deal is said about it, but all in language 
that is far from flattering ; it is said that the atmosphere is bad, and weakens 
the memory. And again, Babel and Bursif are inimical to the study of 
the Scriptures, because on that spot God confounded the language of the 
builders of the Tower of Babel. Another remark I would make on the 
god Ea, one of the children of Zigaru, or Samu, the Hebrew DY. The 
name reminds one of what God said to Moses, when he asked for the 
credentials of his mission, T}I' WS OVIS—“1] am THAT T am” “hath sent 


ne unto you.” Ha may be derived from ‘J, to be, or to exist; from 


which comes Jehovah, the eternal, unchangeable God. The distinction 
between Jehovah and Elohim is very questionable. They are synonymous 
names of the Deity, as any one can convince himself by reading the first 
three chapters of Genesis. “Then began man to call upon the name of 
Jehovah.” my nwa spo bmin 18, Jewish commentators interpret this to 
mean that, after the birth of Enos, men erected idols, which they called by 
the name Jehovah. This appears to me to be far more consistent than such 
a theory as is contained even in the remarks made in this interesting paper. 
But in speaking of Ea, the god of life, I am reminded of a sect who, to this 
day, dwell in the lower valley of the Euphrates, near its confluence with the 
Tigris. They are called Mandaens, not Mundaens, and more frequently 
Christians of John the Baptist. They believe in “Chayah Kadmayah,” 
the origin of life or first cause, the infinite, eternal energy. Their sacred 
books are called “ Mandah Chayah,” “ knowledge of life,” and they pretend 
that they were delivered to their ancestors by Adam. They are written in 
ancient Syriac, which they read without understanding the meaning of the 
words. Many of their rites and ceremonies bear traces of Assyrian origin. 
May they not be descendants of the ancient worshippers of Ha, Hea, or 
mn, the God of life and knowledge, the offspring of the sky? There is 
v reference in the paper to the size and splendour of Babylon. From the 
xtent of the ruins which lie buried beneath the mounds that dot the desert 

lain, it must haye been a city,worthy of the proud boast of Nebuchadnezzar: 
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“Ts not this great Babylon that I have built for the house of the king- 
dom by the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?” But 
it was foretold that Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ excellency, was to become a desolation and the abode of wild 
beasts ; and no one can visit those vast ruins without feeling that the pro- 
phecy has been changed into history, and the inspired denunciations inte: 
accomplished facts. (Applause.) I speak here of what I have seen with 
my own eyes, and I have no doubt that Mr. Rassam, whom I am glad to see 
here, has also looked upon the same scene. I would say, in conclusion, that 
the subject of the derivation of the word Ea, or Ia, is certainly one of ver, 
great interest as wellas of great importance, particularly at the present dayy 
when theories concerning Jehovah, or Javeh, are so often being disputea 
and discussed. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Sr. C, BoscawEen.—I am extremely glad to have been here to-night 
to hear Mr. Budge’s paper read, because it forms quite an elaborate appendix 
to that which I had the honour of bringing before this Institute last 
month. If we take the dry and perhaps unsystematic arrangement of the 
sentences in the Assyrian as literally translated, the good points of the inscrip- 
tion in Mr. Budge’s paper may not at first appear ; and this being so, I will 
endeavour, in as few words as possible, to put before you some of those 
points which strike me most forcibly in connexion with this subject. In the 
first place I would remind you that we know very little of Nebuchadnezzar, 
from an historical point of view, beyond what appears in the Bible. It is a 
remarkable fact, that we have in the British Museum some thirty or forty 
inscriptions belonging to Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, all of which record great 
works such as'the buildings at Babylon. We have dedications of temples 
and public structures, but only one small fragment of some fifteen or 
twenty lines or so, which has any relation to his historical career. Never- 
theless, there are a number of fragments which constitute indirect pieces of 
evidence tending to show that the Biblical accounts of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
campaigns are historically correct. Mr. Budge has referred to the prominent 
part which Riblah took in the campaigns of Nebuchadnezzar. You maj 
remember seeing a few weeks ago, in the 7imes, an interesting letter from 
M. Ganneau, giving an account of an important discovery made in the 
neighbourhood of Hermul, showing that within a few miles of Riblah the 
Assyrians had an important station, to which they brought down the cedar, 
cut in the Lebanon, and where those cedars were trimmed and prepared fo 
the purpose of being carried to Babylon. Whatis now known of Nebuchad 
nezzar is principally from his boast of having rebuilt Babylon. He migh, 
indeed say, “Is not this great Babylon that I have built?” for there is 
hardly a building or mound throughout the whole of Babylon or Chaldea, or 
any place in which bricks are discovered, where we do not find the inscribed 
bricks of Nebuchadnezzar. This brings very vividly before us the works 
that great king carried on in Babylon; and if I may be allowed, I will 
refer to one or two interesting points in connexion with these works. 
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For instance, in one of the inscriptions we have, he gives an account of the 
building of one of his temples. He tells us that the roof and ceiling of that 
temple were of cedar, and covered with gold. This is an interesting com- 
ment on the construction of the Temple at Jerusalem ; the lavish use of gold 
and precious stones in the building of these temples giving us a clear indica- 
tion of the great wealth which must have been pouring into Babylon at 
that time. (Hear, hear.) The work of rebuilding Babyion was a work that 
had become an absolute necessity. The vengeance wreaked on that city 
by Sennacherib, in the campaign of 694 B.c, had resulted in its almost 
total destruction. Sennacherib says in the Bavian inscription, he swept 
the city from end to end; that he destroyed the houses; threw down the 
walls and the fortifications, and swept the débris into the river. The 
destruction thus completely carried out was in revenge for the rebellion of 
the Babylonians, and although he and Assur-bani-pal repaired them in such 
imperial style, Babylon never regained its title of the Glory of the East 
until the time of Nebuchadnezzar, who, as we find it recorded, was engaged 
throughout his reign, which occupies nearly half the period of the later Baby- 
lonian empire, in reconstructing the cities and temples of his kingdom. One 
of the most valuable portions of this inscription is the prayer which comes at 
the end. Although it is a prayer of an essentially heathen character, yet if you 
substitute the name of Jehovah for that of Marduk, you will find phrases that 
are identical with some of those occurring in the Psalms. Again, in the case 
of the other inscription, which is one of the longest of the inscriptions we have 
of Nebuchadnezzar, we have a prayer differing from this in its phraseology, 
but which is, nevertheless, the prayer of a king whose heart and life are 
given up to the worship of one god-—Marduk, the great Bel of Babylon. 
There is a large number of inscriptions that have come to us lately, which 
show that from a very early period throughout the whole of the religious 
development of Babylon there must have been priests who approached very 
nearly to monotheism in their creed. (Hear, hear.) The belief that sin was 
an offence which brought punishment and affliction on its perpetrators, and 
that an act of sin was also a moral offence against God, is actually brought 
out in those inscriptions. (Applause.) And what is more remarkable is 
that those who had sinned did not go directly to the god they worshipped, 
but required a mediator between themselves and their deity. That mediator 
was the god Marduk, who went to his father,—the god who Sir Henry 
Rawlinson maintains is that of the monotheistic priesthood,—and obtained 
the necessary pardon. The Greeks say that Marduk was half-god half-man. 
It would seem that the Babylonians had worked out at a very early period, 
probably prior to the Abramic migration, a theory which in after time 
reached a much higher stage of development in the creeds of both India and 
Chaldea. The importance of these inscriptions leads me again to speak of 
another matter, of which I should never be tired of talking, and that is the 
importance of going on with this work of exploration. (Hear, hear.) These 
inscriptions bring before us a number of stern, dry facts. We do not 
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speculate upon them as to whether Moses knew the number and character 
of the bones in the icthyosaurus or the megatherium, but we have a number 
of problems presented to us in the Bible the only solutions of which can be 
found in the bricks brought from the ruins of Babylon. I say, therefore, that 
it is the duty of all of us at the present time, when so many attacks are being 
made on the statements of the Old Testament, to endeavour to bring 
prominently forward those facts, the explanations of which still lie buried 
beneath the mounds of Chaldea. (Hear, hear.) We have gota great deal 
already, but we want a great deal more, and until we obtain what we still 
need we should not rest. Therefore I think that an Institute like this, 
numbering as it now does over a thousand members, must surely have the 
power to assert itself and to agitate in regard to this matter; because J‘am 
grateful even for the help that a little well-directed agitation is likely to afford. 
(Applause.) It is easy to sit still and say that this or that ought to be done, 
but that is not enough. We have had no end of such sympathy, and the 
promises of aid have been numerous, but I am tired of promises only 
and want to see our friends reaily take the matter up, and, if possible, get 
up an influential deputation to the proper authorities so that the voice 
of a Society like this may not only be raised but be heard by those 
officials whose duty it is to undertake the carrying on of the work, so that 
it may at length be satisfactorily accomplished. (Applause.) If this 
were the case the “ Transactions” of the Victoria Institute might be filled 
with papers such as that we have just heard, so that questions of a 
critical character with regard to the matter contained in the Bible,—not 
the criticisms evolved from the brain of some learned member of the 
University of Oxford, Leipsic, or Cambridge, but critical matter, written 
almost before some of the books of the Bible were indited, and which come 
to us untainted and undamaged by popular or theological prejudice,—may 
be fully and fairly set forth and discussed. (Applause.) 

Rey. W. Wricut, D.D., a visitor.—I have had very much pleasure in 
listening to the paper that has been read to-night. All look forward to great 
things on this subject from Mr. Budge, and I think may expect to get 
them. He is, I think, a man whose scholarship no one will question, 
and who is so zealous as to collect the dry details of recent Assyrian 
research and put them together in a sufficiently attractive literary form to be 
placed before the public. There are a good any things stated in this paper 
that cannot but interest not only those who belong to this Institute, but 
Christians at large. The passage which I find on the fifth page of the paper 
is well worth the attentive consideration of all believers in Christianity ; 
here, at any rate, apart from the suggesticn made by the last speaker as to 
the notion of a mediator, we have the Great Father. Then we have Mar- 
duk, the son ; and we find that son put forth here as a mediator between 
man and the great God—between sinful humanity and Ha—the penitent 
sinner coming direct to Ka through Marduk. This, I think, is worth 
considering. The natural forms common to the Biblical lands are worked 
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into the whole text of the Bible ; even the most spiritual thoughts in the 
Bible are to a great extent limited by the ideas derived from natural and 
material things. The most fervent aspirations of our souls towards God 
only find their due expression in thoughts which had their natural birth 
in Bible lands. If you take any of these expressions you will see that this 
is so. For instance,—“ Lift on us the light of Thy countenance.” Here 
we have before us the idea of a man who, being dragged before a judge, 
who, if he is not going to pardon the prisoner, frowns upon him, but, if he 
means to extend a pardon, lifts on him the light of his countenance. Again, 
the Saviour said, that the kingdom of heaven was likened to things on 
earth, meaning that the spiritual and heavenly are pictured in earthly 
material ; and any one who goes to Syria or Palestine is certain to see a 
complete panorama of Bible pictures, there being scarcely an object in 
those countries that has not its reflection in some part of the Bible. Just 
as you see a physical basis for our spiritual nomenclature, so also do you 
find, as evidenced in the paper this evening, what you may call a community 
of ideas as the basis of the Semitic thought in the early ages ; but I prefer to 
look on it as a feeling after a higher truth which was developed even in 
earlier ages. I feel that I have been well repaid for coming here to-night ; 
and I have no doubt that ultimately we may find in some of these things 
that are brought under our notice, purer and higher thoughts, in which we 
shall find Divine love and the form of love—love as the substance, and 
righteousness as its form and expression. 

Mr. Hormuzp RassamM.—What I have to say will be mainly superficial, 
while it will be special as regards that branch of knowledge which I have 
pursued in the course of my travels, and also to the acquaintance I have 
with the different languages of the East. With respect to Nebuchad- , 
nezzar, my friend Mr. Budge has given us a different meaning of the name 
to that which is rendered by other Assyrian scholars, and I have no doubt 
that my friend Dr. Stern, who is present here, has also his own inter- 
pretation of it. What I have always understood, and what I believe the name 
to mean, is, Nebo-chod-nazar. Nebo signifies the idol of the Assyrians, chod 
is the name of God in Kurdish, and nazar means victory, 7.¢., “ the God Nebo 
give me victory.” This, at least, is what I always understood to be the mean- 
ing. I trust that Assyrian scholars will apply themselves to the Kurdish in 
studying these inscriptions, as I believe they will derive great help from 
it. In page 4 of the paper is a passage to which I must take exception. 
Mr. Budge merely quotes it, and therefore is not responsible for it. I 
have had the honour of being associated with this Institute for many 
years, and I should not like it to be passed without making a remark thereon, 
T allude to the passage which has reference to Elohim. The author, speaking 
of Ea, says, “ He was the husband of Bahu or Chaos (the }73 of Genesis i. 2), 
and made father of Bel-Merodach.” Sir Henry Rawlinson thinks the mono- 
theistic Hebrews of Ur belonged to the followers of Hea. He says, “ He was 
the ‘Creator of mankind,’ ‘the God of life and knowledge,’ ‘the Lord of 
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Thib (the blessed city) or Paradise,’ and exhibits many other traces of 
identity, with the Elohim of the Jews.” This is the first time I ever 
understood the Elohim not to be the Elohim of the Christians, and in- 
deed of the whole universe. The phrase, ‘the Elohim of the Jews,” and, 
therefore, not ours, seems to me a very extraordinary one. J, for one, would 
be very sorry not to understand that Elohim is my God, the same as the 
Elohim of the Jews. (Hear.) I suppose most of you have read in many 
travellers’ books the mention of the name of “ Allah,” and regarded most 
probably by some as if He is a mere idol of the heathen tribes. I can well 
understand that an English soldier who hears the word ‘‘ Allah” in India, 
and not knowing that the Moslems are not heathen, would misunderstand 
the word to mean the name of an idol. If I were to go to the East and 
use the word Godin Arabic, and not translate it into the word “ Allah,” it 
would be considered that the English did not worship the same God. 
Then with regard to the word Babylon, which is a corruption of Babel, 
its meaning is in every language identical with the word given in Genesis 
xi. 9: ‘‘ Therefore is the name of it called Babel, because the Lord did 
there confound the language of all the earth, and from thence did the Lord 
scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth.” Whether in Hebrew, 
Arabic, or Syriac, it has the same meaning. In all these languages they 
call it ‘‘Babil”; and what proves my theory with regard to this word 
more than anything else is the Septuagint, which does not mention 
Babylon at all, but only says that on account of the confusion of 
languages which took place at the building of the tower, it was called so. 
In the Greek it is called 2éyxvcic, which means confusion. As to what 
the Gentile kings chose to call it, you will find the word Nazareth explained 
by different nationalities by different meanings : some say it means separation, 
or a place set aside for a certain purpose; whereas the Mahommedans 
say it means “ the victorious.” We cannot at all account for the way in 
which the different nationalities in those countries have changed one word 
into a number of meanings. Referring to what. Mr. Budge has said about 
the word “ganith,” which, according to his theory, may mean “ garden,” 
I would point out that in Arabic the word for garden is genna, and 
the same word is applied to the kingdom of Heaven. The letter g in Arabic. 
being pronounced soft, like the g in George. With reference to the bricks 
of Nebuchadnezzar, I must add my testimony to what Mr. Boscawen has 
said, namely, that there is not a place in Babylonia where I have made 
excavations, without a single exception, where I have not found the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar on the bricks discovered. Of course, it is understood that 
there were three kings of that name, and I thought at one time that the 
marks on the bricks might refer to different kings, because I could hardly 
suppose that one man would have built so many places as were found in 
the mounds explored. But I found that the name applied to the one king 
only, 1.¢., the Nebuchadnezzar of Mr. Budge’s paper, and of the Bible ; for 
they mention the father of that potentate, and therefore he must be the person 
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alluded to, as we can scarcely believe that the fathers of the other Nebuchad- 
nezzars had algo the same name. Referring to what has been said by Dr. 
Stern, I would add this, that there is one thing which has struck me as much 
as anything I have met with in the course of my explorations, as to 
the fulfilment of prophecy, where it is said in Jeremiah (I. 2),—“ Bel is 
confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces; her idols are confounded, her 
images are broken in pieces.” We have found some entire idols and 
images in Assyria, but in Babylon we have only met with trunks or frag- 
ments. When we get a trunk, we find no head, we find heads with. 
out trunks, arms without hands, and trunks without either. I am sorry 
to say I cannot give an opinion about the Assyrian language, which can 
hardly be left in better hands than those of Mr. Budge, and I only hope 
that through his knowledge of Syriac hé will be able to surpass all the other 
Assyrian scholars in explaining certain mysteries in connexion with the 
ancient languages of those countries. (Applause.) 

The CHarrman.—It now becomes my duty to say a few words upon the 
paper before us. It is the custom for the Chairman on these occasions to 
gather up the threads of the various replies and comments on the paper 
read to us, and to give his own opinion upon the subject. I am quite sure 
that all present will agree with me that on the present occasion the Chair- 
man can hardly be expected to add anything. It appears to me as a philo- 
logist that in the case before us we have exceedingly fertile ground. We 
know in agriculture that where three kinds of soil meet—clay, sand, and 
chalk—the land is fertile. Now, we have here the three great families of 
human language meeting together : Akkadian, which is Turanian, Semitic, and 
the Babylonian of the later inscriptions, a tongue towards the understanding 
of which Mr. Rassam has told us the Aryan Kurdish will be of great 
value. So we have here a very fertile philological soil to deal with. 
The learned writer of this paper has dug into this soil with great 
success, and I trust that the result of his trenching will be that it will con- 
tinue to produce such fruit as may amply repay his labour. I should like 
to say one word in favour of my old friend Babel. It was new to me to 
hear Babel spoken of as the “ Gate of the Gods.” In the Hebrew it is not 
**Bab-el,” but ‘‘ Ba-bel,” and I was under the impression that the word was 
derived simply from “‘ bah-bah,” which means confusion or chattering. Our 
“babble” is simply “‘ ba-b,” with the frequentative termination “le.” With 
regard to Nebuchadnezzar, I suppose the correct form of the name was 
Nabu-kudur-uzur, but the Hebrews preferred to call him Nebuchadnezzar. 
So the literal translation of Chushan-rish’athaim is “dark one of double 
wickedness.” I have always thought this to be a corruption, probably 
intentional, of the real Mesopotamian name: some such corruption may 
have taken place in the name of the King of Babylon. Just so, Beelzebub 
(Syr. Brel-debobo) means “ lord of hatred” ; the Hebrews chose to call him 
Beelzebul, “lord of dirt.” I merely give these as specimens of the way in 
which names may be corrupted, and as a suggestion that there may well have 
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been two readings of the name. You will now be anxious to hear what further 
you may get out of Mr. Budge on some of the points that have been raised. 
With apologies for not having been able to gather up the various points of 
the discussion better than I have done, I now call on him to reply. 

Mr. Bupex.—With regard to what has been said as to Bible names, 
every one who reads the Jewish names in the Talmud, or even in the com- 
mentaries thereon, will at once see how they have been corrupted, so that 
even the most familiar words have been made into rubbish. In the case of 
the name Nebuchadnezzar it is spelt out fully in the inscription, and there 
is no doubt about its meaning. I need hardly mention that the form 
Nebuchadrezzar is the more correct. Nebuchadnezzar was a noble enemy, 
and, although the Jews treated him in a most shameful way, he gave 
Jeremiah his freedom and sent him out of the way of harm. It must not 
be forgotten that Abraham came from Ur, and when the subject of mono- 
theism is alluded to we should remember that God said to him, ‘‘ I will be 
your God and give you the land.” Moreover, God said to him, ‘‘ I was 
known to your fathers under the name of El Shaddai, but you did not know Me 
by the name of Adoni.” So that El Shaddai was one of the names of Abra- 
ham’s great God. Another form is Ea. The Babylonians had not cnly a 
form for God in the shape of matter, but they personified Him as the sea 
and in other ways. The followers of Ea were evidently monotheists, and 
there can be no doubt but that the great Greek, Plato, came near the true light, 
while those who followed Ea were, after all, not very far out. The Jews, 
when they were brought to Assyria, would there have recognised the kindred 
form of their own worship. The Babylonians started by worshipping every- 
thing in nature which could be deemed worthy of worship ; but by-and-by came 
the conclusion that some of their gods were not so worthy of worship as the 
others. Hence they came to have chief gods, until at length the mono- 
theists carried their ideas so much further that they probably got a very 
near approach to the Jewish idea of God. I have always held that in the 
Syriac and Chaldee there remains a great deal of the actual speech of the 
population of Babylon. Mr. Boscawen has mentioned the literal character 
of the translation given of the inscription at the end of the paper. 
It is a rugged translation, no doubt. The first thing in the case of 
all these inscriptions is to say what the words mean. When you have 
got the true meaning of a word it is easy to dress it up into polished 
English. Assyrian has not yet been brought to such perfection that a 
man like the late Lord Derby can sit down and write a translation of it 
as he did in the case of Homer, expressing in elegant phraseology the 
meaning of the author; in that case.he would be sharply criticised, for 
Assyriologists do not always speak in the kindest way of each other. A 
difference of expression in the case of the Assyrian would frequently alter 
the whole meaning. As to what Mr. Rassam has said, I feel that on one 
point he has raised what is somewhat of a personal character. I read a tablet, 
five or six inches long and three or so broad, which recorded the fight between, 
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the great god Marduk, the Son of the Earth, or Damkina, It is, in fact, 
only the old story of the fight which went on through all the Aryan mytho- 
logy—the contest between light and darkness, and, metaphorically, between 
good and evil. Wehave only one part of the tablet ; the other is still under 
Babylon, waiting to be dug out by Mr. Rassam. In another case a piece of a 
tablet came over. It was only a few inches long and a few inches broad. Mr. 
George Smith made out part of'a story from the inscription upon it, and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Rassam brought over another piece which fitted the first and 
turned out to belong to the very same inscription. In 1881, Mr. Rassam 
sent over some more materials, one of which proved to be the bottom of the 
tablet, and from these fragments was built upa complete history. Such is the 
fate of some of the tablets. With regard to the word Babel, it is written 
baa in the Hebrew. If it meant confusion, there is a root for it in the 
Hebrew, which is oy 3, which means to “confuse.” If Balal, or Balbél 
is to come to Ba-hel, one “1” must be assimilated, and you must have 
Bab-bel for Bal-bel. The inscriptions, however, spell it Ba-bi-lu, so there is 
no doubt whatever about it meaning “ Gate of God,” or Bab-cl, and the word 
has nothing to do with “confusion.” I have treated this matter at some 
length in my forthcoming little book on “ Babylonian Life and History.” 
As to Nineveh, it is not the fish city which some people say it is. The 
name is made up of signs which mean city, couch, and Nana respectively, 
all of which means the resting-place of the chief god Nana. I have now 
only to thank the meeting for the manner in which my paper has been 
received. 
The meeting was then adjourned, 
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ORDINARY MERTING, Fesrvuary 18, 1884. 


J. A. Fraser, Esq., M.D., Insprcror-Grnerat or Hospirats, 
IN THE CHAIR. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the fol-_ 
lowing Elections were announced :— 


Member :—H. C. Saunders, Esq., Q.C., M.A. Oxon., London. 


AssoctATEs :—J. Cassidy Travers, Esq., London; F. J. Hughes, Esq., 
Isle of Wight. 


Hon. Locan Secretary :— Rev. C. Beckett, M.D., Weimar, Germany. 


Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library :— 
‘“‘ Proceedings of the American Geographical Society.” Prom the Same. 
Ay Geological Society.” A 
The ilioaine. aioe was then read by the Author :— 


BUDDHISM, IN RELATION TO OHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. R. Cottins, M.A. 


PEAKING some time since at a meeting, I ventured to use 
as illustrations one or two of the more striking stories in 
the Jatakas, or tales of the 550 births of Buddha. A lay- 
man, who succeeded me, observed that, had I had time, I 
might have told the audience that Buddhism was a religion 
long antecedent to Christianity ; and that many of the moral 
teachings, of which we had previously believed that they 
belonged to Christianity alone, had been already enunciated 
by Buddha. 
2, Though not so far untrue, this is the somewhat naked 
thought that has taken possession of the popular mind. And 
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the question has readily followed, If Buddha six centuries* 
before the Christian era taught so much of what we have 
called Christian ethics, is Christianity original? And may 
not Christ and his followers have been indebted to Buddhistic 
teaching ? 

3. One recent writer has been so far under the influence of 
this suggestion, that he endeavours to trace the Pauline doc- 
trine, and especially the doctrine of the Hpistle to the Hebrews, 
through the Hssenic channel up to Gautama Buddha, though 
there is really no valid proof that the Hssenes were in any 
degree indebted to Buddhism. It is, in fact, easier to show 
the probability of the influence of the Christian religion in India 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, since which time 
the Buddhist literature has been penned, than the probability 
of the influence of Buddhism westwards before that era. 
There is no really historical evidence of the name, for instance, 
of Buddha himself having travelled westwards before the time 
of Clemens Alexandrinus in the third century: he is the first 
to mention the name of Buddha in these words :—‘‘ Some, too, 
of the Indians obey the precepts of Doutta, whom, on account 
of his extraordinary sanctity, they have raised to divine 
honours.”’+ His information was, no doubt, in a great mea- 
sure derived from Pantzenus, whose pupil and successor he was ; 
but he is also indebted to as early a writer as Megasthenes, 
who was in India, and wrote his Indica, about 300 B.C. 
Bardesanes, of Edessa, in the second century A.D., as quoted 
by Porphyry,{ refers probably to the Buddhists, but ina very 
cursory manner, as of something very distant,and not giving any 
information as to Buddhist doctrines. The distinctive charac- 
teristics of Buddhism are wanting in all other early descrip- 
tions of Indian philosophies that are usually quoted. Between 
the time of Clemens and Megasthenes there is no reliable 
evidence of any influence exerted by Buddhism in the West, 
and only the most meagre hints of even the knowledge of the 
fact that such a religion existed. With regard to Mega- 
sthenes himself, from whom most subsequent writers seem to 
have borrowed, like Clemens, when writing on the philosophies 
of the Indians, it is extremely doubtful whether he even 
alludes to Buddhism at all. His Sarmane, which have been 
connected with the Buddhist monks, or by some with the 


* According to the Ceylon books, the date of Gautama Buddha's birth 
was 623 B.C. This date, however, is not absolutely verified, and it may 
ultimately prove to be somewhat too early. ‘ 

+ Clemens, Stromata, i. 15. t Porphyry, De Abstinentid, iv. 17. 
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Jains, because they were called Samana, were not necessarily 
Buddhists, or even Jains. The Hylobii (YAéP.01) among 
them (so called by Megasthenes) who dwelt in the forests, 
are described as living on leaves and fruit, which the Buddhists 
never did, but on alms. The Hylobii were, doubtless, as the 
name implies, the Vana-prasthas, who were Brahman ascetics. 
The word Sramana was not invented by the Buddhists, but 
was applied to ascetics long before the time of Buddha. 
Indeed, the very term Gymnosophists, under which Clemens 
classes “the Sarmance and other Brahmans,” excludes the 
Buddhists, who not only did not go about in puris naturalibus, 
as some of the Vana-prasthas, or Sanydsis, did, and still do, 
but clothed themselves from head to foot, as a very essential 
part of their religion. 

4. The asceticism and love of righteousness of the Hssenes 
were not necessarily derived from Buddha. The love of 
righteousness was equally prominent m the time of Job, who 
lived probably 1,500 years before Buddha; and asceticism 
seems to be due to the idiosyncrasies of individual men in all 
races rather than to mere sectarianism, and would appear 
always to have arisen as the human protest of purity against 
the greed and licentiousness of the world. The doctrines of 
the Essenes and of the Gnostics also connect them rather 
with Greece and Persia than with India. The really peculiar 
marks of Buddhism, such as the doctrine of the non-ego, and 
the transmission through successive births of the Kamma or 
Karma, if they were parts of early Buddhism, are certainly 
not reproduced among either Essenes or Gnostics. And, 
even could it be proved that the Essenes were indebted to 
Buddhism, we should claim much better evidence than Mr. 
Bunsen produces, before we could allow, notwithstanding the 
suspicion of Eusebius, that they themselves influenced the 
Christian story as found in the New Testament. 

5. According to this writer, even John the Baptist also was 
a half-Buddhist, because, among other reasons, Bethabara, 
where he is said to have been born, may perhaps, Mr. Bunsen 
says, be a misprint for ‘ Betharaba,” which may have been a 
place on the west coast of the Dead Sea, where the elder 
Pliny says the Hssenic body had their chief settlements. 
Moreover, “ John the Baptist is only another name for John 
the Ashai or bather, from which the name of the Hssai may 
now be safely assumed to be derived.’* Add to this that 





* The common derivation of ’Eoofvor or ’Eooaio, is Heb. dsd, Chald. 
dsayd, ** to heal,” because the Essenes were physicians. 
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“€ John was a Gnostic, which word has the same meaning as 
Buddhist,” and the evidence is assumed to be complete that 
John the Baptist inherited Buddhistic lore.* These seem 
to me to be gratuitous assumptions of the most ghost-like 
consistency. 

6. Another assumption of the same author is that the 
peculiar name which Gautama Buddha so often applies to 
himself, Tathdgata,t means “‘he that should come.” It is 
difficult to see how the word, mysterious though it may be, 
can be twisted to such a meaning. Dr. Oldenberg translates 
the same word by “the perfect one.” There is, at all events, 
not much in common between the two ideas; but, whatever 
be the real import of Tathagata (literally, such a one, or, 
having arrived at such a state or condition), our author para- 
phrases it, to assimilate it to the phraseology of the New 
Testament, by certain words of John the Baptist, or, as he 
calls him, the Essene ; and, in accordance with this transla- 
tion of the name, he speaks of the owner of it as the Christ ot 
the Buddhists. He asserts that the Hindus, 600 years before 
the Christian era, were in possession of prophecies of a coming 
Messiah, and that they recognised the fulfilment in Gautama 
Buddha. Thus he says:—‘‘ Gautama Buddha, the preacher 
of a ‘tradition from beyond,’ from a supermundane world, 
was regarded as one of the incarnations of the first of seven 
Archangels, of Serosh, the Vicar of God, and the first among 
the co-creators of the universe.” All this would be extremely 
curious could a single passage be found in the Pali texts to 
show that the early Buddhists regarded the founder of their 
sect as the incarnation of any one. An incarnation in this 
sense is foreign to the character of early Buddhism alto- 
gether, and certainly is not consonant to the Buddhistic 
doctrines as to the Kamma, or Karma, in relation to succes- 
sive births. Nor can it be shown that the Buddhists knew 
anything of “ Serosh, the Vicar of God, and the first among 
the co-creators of the universe.””? Nor is there any real proof 
of so intimate a connexion between Buddhism and Parsism in 
doctrine, as Mr. Bunsen postulates. Indeed, the very transla- 
tion of paramita by “tradition from beyond ” is an illustra- 
tion of how Mr. Bunsen likes to bring distant analogies too 
near, if they only suit his purpose. The Sanscrit pdramita 
is, no doubt, analogous in its derivation to the Latin word 





* Bunsen’s Angel-Messiah, pp. 148 et seq., and 343. 
+ Ibid., pp. 18 and 341, 
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traditio; but the meaning of a word is determined by its 
usage, and not merely by its derivation, and pdramita was 
used to indicate the transcendent, not the traditional. ‘The 
paramitas were the virtues practised by the Bodhisat, 
so called because they were held to be transcendent, or 
perfections. 

7. By false and superficial reasoning of the kind I have 
mentioned,—and further instances might be very greatly 
multiplied, as that Buddha was born of a virgin, of which no 
thought is breathed in the early notices of his birth: that 
there is some mysterious connexion between the name of his 
mother Maya, and the name of Mary, the mother of Jesus: 
that, as Burnouf states, the elements of the legend of Christ 
are to be found even in the Vedas, and that the Vedic Agiz is 
to be identified with the Christian Agnus: that Christ him- 
self travelled to the far Hast, a pure assumption: that the 
doctrine of a Messiah can be shown to have been introduced 
into Judaism from the Hast, which it cannot: that the birth 
_ of Buddha was attended by miracles, which is an addition to 
the story in after ages: that Buddha taught the great doc- 
trine of ‘‘ vicarious suffering,’ of which there is nothing in 
the first accounts of his teaching: that Buddha was born, 
like Christ, on the “‘ Sun’s annual birthday,” December 25th, 
which cannot be proved either in the case of Buddha or 
Christ ; that ancient prophecies were afloat marking that par- 
ticular time as the birth-date of an expected Messiah, which 
statement is entirely without foundation; and by many other 
equally groundless statements,—a glamour has been thrown 
over the history of Buddhism which intrinsically it does not 
possess; and it is to be feared that not a few minds have 
thereby been greatly perplexed between the relative claims 
of Buddhism and Christianity. That Christianity has only 
been shining by borrowed light from India and Irania is a 
theory which will not bear accurate investigation. 

8. But I do not propose to approach this subject further 
to-night in the way of destructive criticism, though I have 
ventured to give one or two instances of the kind of argument 
one meets with. But within the compass of this short paper 
I prefer now to draw attention to some of the facts of history 
and tendencies of the human mind, which may, I think, 
prove to be safe guides in our investigations as to what 
Buddhism really is in its relation—if it have any relation 
properly so-called—to Christianity. 

g. And now let us look more carefully at some of the 
analogies that exist, or are said to exist, between Christianity 
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and Buddhism. They are of two distinct kinds: first, there 
is the morality of Buddhism, often of extreme beauty ; and, 
secondly, there are the accounts of the person and character 
of Buddha himself. In regard to each of these we can find, 
or imagine, certain parallels in either the Old or the New 
Testament. What do these parallels mean ? 

10. Let us take the second class of parallels first, those 
which relate to the persons and characters of Buddha and 
Jesus Christ. Take, as a prominent instance, the birth 
stories. I need not here give details, which are to be found 
in any modern work on Buddhism. ‘The supposed miraculous 
conception ; the bringing down of Buddha from the Tisita 
heaven; the Dévas acknowledging his supremacy; the pre- 
sentation in the Temple, when the images of Indra and 
other gods threw themselves at his feet ; the temptation by 
Mara,—which legends are embellished by the modern writer 
I have already quoted, under such phrases as, “‘ Conceived by 
the Holy Ghost,” ‘ Born of the Virgin Maya,” “ Song of the 
heavenly host,” ‘‘ Presentation in the Temple and temptation 
in the wilderness,”’—none of these are found in the early Pali 
texts. ‘I'he simple story of ancient Buddhism is that an ascetic, 
whose family name was Gautama, preached a new doctrine 
of human suffering, and a new way of deliverance from it. 
The surrounding of Buddha with the attributes of divinity is 
an exaltation of his person by the later Buddhist writers, which 
is entirely foreign to the earliest elements of his history as 
gleaned from the Pali texts. To write a consecutive history 
of his life at all was an aiter-thought. The earliest Buddhist 
writings relate his teachings, with only cursory intimations as 
to his personal history.. From them we glean that he was the 
son of Suddhodana, who was a king residing at Kapilavatthu ; 
whether a ruler over extended territory, or only what would 
now be called in India a “ petty rajah,”’ may be left doubt- 
ful. Surrounded from his infancy with some amount of wealth 
and luxury, as he afterwards told his disciples, this intel- 
lectual youth,—for such he must have been in an eminent 
degree,—was led to reflect on sickness, decay, and death ; and 
while he thus reflected in his mind, “ all that buoyancy of youth 
which dwells in the young, all that spirit of life which dwells 
in life, sank within him.” Though he was married, yet at 
twenty-nine years of age he left his home to become an ascetic. 
This was no unusual course; and he sought two other Brahman 
ascetics to be his teachers. Dissatisfied, however, with their 
teaching, he travelled to Uruveld, or Buddha Gay4, near Patna, 
where he spent, it is said, seven years in discipline, meditation, 
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and study. How far that study embraced what might be the 
tradition of the past we have no means of certainly knowing ; 
but he is said to have been determined to be a “ follower of 
the Buddhas of bygone ages”; and that may mean, that 
during his years of seclusion he had the means of canvassing 
the teaching of some of the leaders of mankind, who had gone 
before him. There is nothing divine in all this; nor is any- 
thing claimed for him beyond the actions of an earnest ascetic. 
What there was of the divine in his mission was, according to 
the Mahavagga, external to himself. It is remarkable that, 
though Buddhism, now at least, is atheistic, yet the supreme 
Brahma, called by the Buddhists Brahma Sahampati, is con-' 
stantly mentioned, even in the oldest texts, as influencing 
Buddha; and when he first felt enlightenment, Brahma 
Sahampati is saidin the Mahavagga to have encouraged him 
in preaching his doctrine. May not this mean, that Buddha 
in the first instance claimed divine authority for his mission ? 
And what was his mission? It was, in the main, to preach, 
according to his lights, much as Savonarola did in Florence, 
against the vices of the day. In all this there is nothing 
but the earnest monk preaching purity of life as the way to 
happiness now and hereafter. There is no thought in the 
early Buddhism, of which we read in the Pali texts, of 
deliverance at the hands of a god; but the man Gautama 
Buddha stands alone in his striving after the true emanci- 
pation from sorrow and ignorance. The accounts of his 
descending from heaven, and being conceived in the 
world of men, when a preternatural light shone over the 
worlds, the blind received sight, the dumb sang, the lame 
danced, the sick were cured, together with all such embel- 
lishments, are certainly added by later hands; and, if here 
we recognise some rather remarkable likenesses in thought or 
expression to things familiar to us in our Bibles, we need not 
be astonished, when we reflect how great must have been the 
influence, as I have before hinted, of the Christian story in 
India in the early centuries of the Christian era, and perhaps 
long subsequently. This is a point which has been much 
overlooked ; but it is abundantly evident from, among other 
proofs, the story of the god Krishna, which is a manifest 
parody of the history of Christ. The Bhagavat-Gita, a theo- 
sophical poem put into the mouth of Krishna, is something 
unique among the productions of the Hast, containing many 
gems of what we should call Christian truth, wrested from 
their proper setting, to adorn this creation of the Brahman poet, 
and indicating as plainly their origin ‘as do the stories of his 
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life in the. Maha Bharata ; so that it has not unreasonably 
been concluded that the story of Krishna was inserted in the 
Maha-Bharata to furnish a divine sanction to the Bhagavat- 
Gita. If, then, as there is the strongest reason to believe, the 
Christian story, somewhere between the first and tenth cen- 
turies of the Christian era, forced itself into the great Hindu 
epic, and was at the foundation of the most remarkable poem 
that ever saw the light in India, can we be surprised if we find 
similarly borrowed and imitated wonders in the later Buddhist 
stories also ? 

11. The early influence of Christianity in India may have 
been very much greater than is generally supposed. We 
must not judge only by the India of our own era. Buddhism 
itself once held supreme sway in India, but there is not a 
Buddhist now to be found between the Himalayas and Cape 
Comorm. Cosmas Indicopleustes, in the sixth century, found 
Christians in Ceylon ; but, though I made diligent search when 
in the island some years ago, I could not discover any trace or 
tradition of them remaining. India has been the scene in the 
past of great and sweeping changes. But it is to be observed 
that there is still on the Malabar coast a body of probably 
250,000 Christians, the representatives of a Church that was 
undoubtedly founded by an Apostle or Apostles. This may 
be only a remnant of what once was a much more widely- 
exteaded influence ; for, at the Mount, near Madras, there is 
an ancient Christian cross with a Pahlavi inscription, first 
deciphered by the late Dr. Burnell, that seems to belong to 
not later than the seventh or eighth century. There is a 
similar Pahlavi inscription on a cross at Kottayam, on the 
Malabar coast ; and other crosses, with writings in the same 
character, were recorded by early Roman Catholic missionaries. 
‘There are also Pahlavi writings in the caves near Bombay. 
These Pahlavi inscriptions are to be accounted for, I believe, 
by the early and continued connexion between the Indian 
Christians and Hdessa, and may indicate a very wide-spread 
Christian influence in the past.* When we know also 





* See Indian Antiquary, vol. iii., p. 308 ; vol. iv., pp. 153, 183, 311, &e., 
for fuller discussion of this subject between Dr. Burnell and myself. Pahlavi 
was the Court language of the Sassanian dynasty in Persia (226-651 A.D.) 
The authorised version of the Avesta, in use at that period, as well as con- 
temporary inscriptions, were in Pahlavi. It is an Aramaic dialect, supposed 
to be a dialect of ancient Assyria. It is, therefore, the language that early 
Edessan and. Babylonian Christians would probably bring with them to 
India. The traditions of the Jacobite Church on the Malabar Coast connect 
them in their early history with Edessa and Babylon. They even now own 
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that Panteenus of Alexandria found a Hebrew Gospel of 
St. Matthew during his mission in India in the second 
century; that a bishop, signing himself ‘‘ Metropolitan of 
Persia and the Great India,” was present at the Council of 
Nicva in 325 A.D. ; and that Cosmas found Christians in India 
and Ceylon in the sixth century, we cannot wonder if we seem 
to find evidences in the later Buddhist writings, as well as in 
the Mahd-Bharata and the Bhagavat-Gita, that the Christian 
story was well known, at least to the learned. 

12. There need be no great mystery, then, inthe similari- 
ties between the personal histories of Buddha and Christ. 
And I would only here add that, in tracing such historical 
parallels, it is desirable to observe, if possible, when a story 
first appears,—a rule that has not always been followed by 
recent writers on Buddhism and Christianity. The story of 
the temptation of Buddha by Mara* (the Buddhist Satan) 
may be taken as an example. It is not contamed in 
what is manifestly the earliest account of the entrance of 
Buddha upon his ministry in the Mahavagga, the compara- 
tive antiquity of which is undoubted. M. Senart, when he 


as their ecclesiastical head the Patriarch of the Jacobite Church at Mardin, 
a little to the east of Orfah (the ancient Edessa). The late Bishop of the 
Malabar Christians, Mar Athenasius, went himself to Mardin for consecra- 
tion. These Malabar Christians still retain six copper plates, on which are 
inscribed, in the old Tamil vernacular of the country, certain rights and 
privileges accorded to the Christian community ; on one plate are the signa- 
tures of the witnesses, ten of which are written in Pahlavi characters, 
eleven in Kufie character, and four in. Hebrew. This Sasanam, or 
grant, has been believed by, amongst others, Dr. Haug, Dr. E. W. West, 
and Dr. Burnell, on antiquarian grounds, to belong to not later than the 
ninth century. This is confirmed by the fact that on one of the plates is the 
date 36, which, if it belongs to the era at present in use in Malabar, must point 
to that century, the Malabar year now being 1059. Such a grant must indicate 
that the Christians had by that time acquired a very important status in the 
country. The chief Rabbi of the Jews at Cochin, on the same coast, has a 
similar grant on copper plates, and of no doubt the same date. The tradi- 
tion, indeed, of the Jewish Colony is that their Sasanam was made in the 
fifth century. The existence of Pahlavi inscriptions on the ancient crosses 
and Sasanams of the Christians led Dr. Burnell, who was a careful student, 
to believe that the early Persian settlers, or missionaries, were Manichieans. 
There is, however, no valid evidence for the Manichean as against the 
Christian theory ; and if Dr. Haug’s translation of the characters that 
surround the St. Thomas’s Mount and Kottayam crosses be correct, the 
inscription is eminently Christian : ‘‘ Who believes in the Messiah, and God 
above, and in the Holy Ghost, is redeemed through the grace of him who 
bore the crogs.”’ 

* Mara, the destroyer ; in the language of the Vedas, death; the Sanscrit 
root being mri, to slay. 
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would convert Buddha into the mythical Sun-hero, must have 
chosen his colours from more modern palettes, from the com- 
mentary of the ‘‘ Jataka,”’ or even the “‘ Pajawaliya,”’ which last 
was probably written not before the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era. It is from the last source that the greater part 
of Spence Hardy’s descriptions are drawn. Bigandet, Beal, 
Burnouf, and other writers on Buddhism, also draw greatly on 
later accounts. How far even the Pitakas themselves repre- 
sent the whole truth of original Buddhism is undoubtedly pro- 
blematical; for, according to the Ceylon accounts they were 
not committed to writing, but were only orally preserved, for 
nearly 500 years. And the commentaries by Buddhaghosa, 
so highly esteemed as exponents of Buddhist doctrine, are 
said on the authority of the Singhalese books themselves not 
to date farther back than 420 A.D. 

I have, however, only just grazed the surface of this 
question of historical parallels. More I could not do in this 

_paper, though it demands and would repay ample investi- 
gation. 

13. I must now refer to the other class of parallels between 
Buddhism and Christianity,—the moral precepts of Buddha, 
and the moral precepts of the Christian faith. And here I 
feel that there is so much to be discussed, so much that is of 
the deepest interest, not only to the Christian, but to the 
historical inquirer, that I feel fairly at sea, when I have to 
compress what I have to say into a few sentences. I will 
take, therefore, only one leading thought for our consideration 
at present; and I take it, because it seems to me to be the 
only true guide to the study of what is called the science of 
Religion,—I mean the acknowledgment of a primitive revela- 
tion, both of morality and ritual worship, before the early 
families of mankind were dispersed. 

14. It appears to be the fashion with writers on the science 
of Religion to regard man as having in his early history a 
mind, which was as to Religion a tabula rasa, on which 
any theory may be written that appears good to the writer. 
This is a question of surpassing interest at this moment, 
and has been brought into great prominence by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s article in last month’s number of the Nineteenth 
Century. It is quite relevant to the point of my argument to 
say a few words on this subject. The ‘Ghost Theory” 
endorsed by Mr. Spencer; the supposed indications of duality 
of existence, first suggested by dreams, leading up to a 
suspicion of external spiritual powers; the theory that such 
suspicions inspired our remote ancestors through their sub- 
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jective reasonings with some true intuitions as to the great 
objective reality of the “Infinite and Hternal Energy from 
which all things proceed”; the supposition that under these 
growing intuitions of the unseen men invented bloody and 
unbloody sacrifices and offerings, and a highly-complicated 
ritual, always connected in the earliest ages of which we know 
anything with duties to God and men; the theory that by a 
survival of the fittest of these intuitional religious rites and 
opinions men worked out the rites and the moral precepts of 
the Old Testament and the Christianity of the New, which last 
is, after all, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, but a stepping- 
stone to something better ;—all these theories are so difficult 
of verification, that one feels, even when essaying to follow 
the footsteps of Mr. Spencer in his most cleverly conceived 
arguments, how every step needs testing, and how uncertain 
many seem when tested. It is almost like walking over an 
Trish bog, where you carefully pick your steps from one 
verdant tuft to another with some amount of solicitude for 
your personal safety. The very first step of Mr. Spencer, in 
his Religion, a Retrospect and a Prospect, is questioned at 
once by a deaf-mute in Yorkshire, who refuses to be placed in 
the same category with ‘brutes,’ “children,” and “ lowest 
savages.” Even the alleged intuitions of what are called 
savages are very difficult of verification. Mr. Spencer’s very 
first sentence does not embrace the whole truth,—‘‘ The 
religious consciousness 7? is not “ concerned only with the un- 
seen,” but is also concerned with historical facts, such, for 
instance, as the miracles of Christ and the Mosaic Dis- 
pensation. 

But Iam not here to discuss this celebrated Nineteenth 
Century article, and only wish at present to observe 
how much simpler is the theory, if you like so to call it 
(though we hold it to be no theory), and how much more 
capable of verification at every step, and on that ground alone 
more scientific,—the theory of revelation from an infinite and 
personal energy, whom we call God. Given a personal God 
of infinite power, justice, and benevolence, we not only may, 
but must, argue a priori to the possibility, at least, if not the 
probability, of some revelation of His will to man. Given 
the historical truth of the Mosaic Dispensation, we have such 
a revelation. Given certain other historical facts, upon some 
of which I shall presently touch, we have reason to believe 
that man received a revelation prior to that of the Mosaic 
Dispensation. If I may quote words of my own, written 
elsewhere, with regard especially to Hinduism viewed in con- 
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nexion with growth in religion, “‘ A development there is; 
but is it a development upward, or a development downward 
(downward, I mean, as in the case of saint-worship and other 
deformities that have clustered round the design of the 
founder of Christianity)? It is not easy to see with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer by what law or necessity of man’s nature he 
should, after having evolved his gods from the “ stuff that 
dreams are made of,” proceed to evolve the necessity for pro- 
pitiating them with bloody sacrifices. Men do not propitiate 
each other, and I suppose, in no age ever even dreamed of 
doing so, with bloody offerings. Nor is it by any means easy 
to see with Mr. Moncure Conway how the struggle between 
the principles of “retaliation and forgiveness” in the human 
bosom could, according to his theory, beget the germ of the 
sacrificial system, and especially how it should have pointed 
out food animals and food plants as the only suitable 
offerings. 

“The only natural law which the science of religion has 
forced upon my own conviction is, that man has exhibited a 
constant tendency to drop the spiritual out of religion, while 
he may retain the material. Deterioration from the original 
truth seems to have been the natural order of growth in 
religions. It was certainly so in the religion of Israel. It 
has been certainly so in the history of Christianity. The truth 
of the Founder has often been kept up only by an effort, and 
how often by a painful effort. I believe the same may be 
shown to be true of every known religion. But this does not 
mean utter destruction. Vestiges of the original will most 
probably remain, more or less extensive, more or less perfect. 
It is the spiritual that suffers; we more easily preserve the 
skeleton than the life that once animated it. And as regards 
concretions, just as, when we ascend the stream towards the 
fountain in Christianity, we drop sect after sect, heresy after 
heresy, so in Hinduism, when we march back to the Vedic 
era, we leave one by one the gods many and the lords many, 
till we reach a clearer atmosphere. When there, with a less 
incumbered realisation of deity, what do we find? We find 
what I take to be the most remarkable and noteworthy of all 
the results of our research, I mean, what is evidently the 
backbone of the religion, that has, moreover, existed to this 
day through all changes,—the Priest, the Altar, the Sacrifice, 
the Oblation, the Propitiation, the Sacred Feast, all connected 
with the acknowledgment of deity. Here, then, we must 
have reached the ideal, or a portion of the ideal, of original 
Hinduism. However imperfect and skeleton-like these 
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characteristics may seem, standing as they do now without a 
distinct and organised embodiment, without any defined 
reasons for their existence, yet they must point to the intrinsic 
nature of early Hinduism. Here we have certain marks of 
Hinduism, which are ‘ ubique, semper, ab omnibus.” What 
is the true meaning of this? Are these well-defined 
characteristics only indications of a process of upward 
growth? which is the theory of Mr. Herbert Spencer ; or are 
they vestiges of a former perfect organism already in a state 
of decay? If we see a building in an incomplete state, walls 
without a roof, portions of walls only indicative of what the 
walls ought to be; here a perfect window, there only a 
window-sill; here a door, there only a door-step; here a 
pillar, there only the base of a pillar, we must come to one of 
two inevitable conclusions,—either that the building is a ruin 
of a once perfect building, or that it is only in the state of 
construction. And so, if we were to see in different places 
portions of what appears to us to be evidently the same ideal, 
some more, some less complete, some conveying only sugges- 
tions of the ideal, some more nearly approaching it, we should 
conclude that all were either fragments of, or approximations 
towards, that one ideal. Now, comparative religion presents 
several so-called religions to us, haying certain points of mutual 
contact, between some a few points, between others many, all 
pointing to one ideal. Does this mean that these several 
religions are each in a state of growth towards the ideal, or 
that the ideal now exists in many of them only in a state of 
ruin? ‘This is, no doubt, the one vital question that, of all 
others, comparative religion has to solve. All the ancient 
religions had, to a greater or less degree, characteristics 
similar to those of the Hinduism of the Vedas,—priests, 
altars, sacrifices, propitiations. Can we refer all these to 
one ideal? Wecan. The ideal is seen in its completeness 
in the Mosaic Dispensation, which is doubtless a Divine re- 
construction of a primeval revelation as to man’s religious 
beliefs and duties. There these same parts have their proper 
places, functions, and appointments in a perfect system of 
divine worship. ‘That dispensation is the restoration of an 
ideal upon which we could reconstruct the edifice of which 
these chief characteristics of Vedic Brahmanism, and other 
ancient religions, would be fitting parts. And certainly, when 
we find the disjecta membra of early religions, exactly such as 
we should expect to find in the ruins of such an ideal, we come 
very near to the proof that such an ideal did exist.” 

15. But to return to Buddhism. Hven Dr. Oldenberg, whose 
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recent work on Buddha is the most scholarly and reliable 
that [ have seen, when tracing the progress in Indian 
thought which prepared the way for Buddhism, depicts 
the Vedje religion as having been wholly philosophised, 
so to speak, out of the inner consciousness of the Hindu. 
Thus he finds disclosed in the “ Bréhmana of the hundred 
paths,”’* what the Vedic texts themselves, he says, fail to 
yield, “‘ the genesis of the conception of the unity in all that is, 
from the first dim indications of this thought, until it attains a 
steady briliiancy.” ‘‘ What the Indian thinker has conceived 
in the particular ‘ego,’—the Atman [that is, himself ],— 
extends in his idea, by inevitable necessity, to the universe at 
large beyond tim: . 9.4). .» the’ Atman, the central 
substance of the ‘ ego,’ steps forth on the domain of the bare 
human individual, and is taken as the creating power that 
moves the great body of the universe.”’} The man has thought 
out this idea so perfectly, that at last the “ Atman is called 
the Brahma.” ‘Atman and Brahma converge in the one, in 
which the yearning spirit, wearied of wandering in a world 
of gloomy, formless phantasms, finds its rest.’ So “ the 
Braihmana of the hundred paths” says, “ That which was, 
that which will be, I praise, the great Brahma, the One, the 
Imperishable. To the Atman le. man bring his adoration, 

with this Atman shall I, when I separate from this 
state, unite myself. Whosoever thinketh thus truly, there is 
no doubt.”? Then Dr. Oldenberg adds, ‘‘ A new centre of 
thought is found, a new God, oveater than all old gods, for 
he is the all; nearer to the quest of man’s heart, for he is 
the particular ‘ego.’ The name of the thinker,” Dr. Olden- 
berg goes on to say, “‘ who was the first to propound this new 
philosophy, we know not.’’ 

16. In the margin of my copy of Dr. Oldenberg’s book I 
wrote on reading this passage, ‘‘ Or is this ‘new God’ the 
oldest of all?” I should venture to reverse the reasoning of 
Dr. Oldenberg here, and to find in the “ Brihmana of the 
hundred paths,”’ and in the hymns of the Rig Veda, evidences 
of a religious thought, not constructive but destructive, not 
nearing the light, but receding from it, though still catching 
its last rays. Do we not rather see in the supreme Atman, 





* Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 23, et seq. 

+ Though the originz al meaning of Aftman is obscure, yet the more 
probable derivation is that which connects it with an, ‘‘to ’preathe,” or at, 
‘to go,” than that which connects it with aham, the first personal pronoun. 
Spiritus, not ego, seems to be the underlying idea of Atman, even when used 
12 “the self” ; ; the original meaning seems to be still shadowed forth in the 
Greek “rd¢. 
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the supreme Brahma, the supreme Prajapati, the one Spirit or 
Individuality, the one Almighty, the one Lord, of Vedic 
Brahmanism, vestiges of a once purer faith and a truer 
worship ? Certainly in reference to the theory of the evolu- 
tionists, there seems to be a higher differentiation in these 
teachings of the Vedic era, the one Infinite, Self-existent, 
Spirit, Creator, the Source and End of being, than in the one 
mere ‘‘ Energy” of the present race of agnostics ; just as the 
tree with stem, branches, leaves, fruit, is more highly differ- 
entiated than a mere pole. And none of these ideas of the 
deity can be charged with anthropomorphism. ‘The theory of 
differentiation in the science of religion has, therefore, a 
somewhat difficult matter to explain, when investigating the 
religious beliefs of the Brahmans of ages long past. More- 
over, Dr. Oldenberg has told us that, long before this 
discovery of the one Atman, the sacrificial fire was every- 
where present, as the great symbol of Aryan prosperity. 
They had sacrificed even to those “ old gods,” whom they had 
forgotten. So sovereign was the sacrificial system, that ‘“ the 
king,* whom the Brahmans anoint to rule over their people, 
is not their king; the priest, at the coronation, when he 
presents the ruler to his subjects, says, ‘This is your king, 
O people; the king over us Brahmans is Soma.’’? Whence, 
then, originated this idea of sacrifice? And what is that Soma 
libation again, but a vestige of the far past, the Hindu 
remembrance of the sacrificial cup, which their forefathers in 
the North had filled with the juice of the grape? Did man 
invent the priest, the altar, the sacrifice, the bation? It is 
impossible. We can only read the truth of this in the light of 
the Mosaic dispensation.t 

17. Allow me to dwell, in a few hurried words, on the 
evidences of a primeval revelation from God. First, as to 
ritual worship. I will take only one example. The Hindu 
temple is on the same plan as the tabernacle in the Wilderness 
and Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem, the fane consisting of 
two rooms, the inner one for the idol, the outer one for the 
priests’ offices, and usually standing in a court of greater 
or less dimensions. Whence can the Hindus have derived 
this plan? It is scarcely possible that they can have borrowed 
this particular design from the Jews. I had long ago sus- 
pected that this also is a vestige of a ritual worship antecedent 


* Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 14. 
+ See this subject further discussed by me in Pulpit Commentary on 
Leviticus, Introduction on Sacrifice. 
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to the ritual of Moses; and this is confirmed by the discovery 
of the Sippara Temple by Mr. Rassam, which is also according 
to the same pattern. Why, then, was this pattern given by 
God to Moses on Mount Sinai? We can only conclude, I 
think, that Jehovah was then re-instituting a ritual that had 
become corrupted among the nations. And, if we carefully 
examine the Mosaic Dispensation, we shall find many circum- 
stances to corroborate this. Many features of that dispensa- 
tion already existed in the world; the priest was nothing new; 
the altar, the sacrifice, the sacrificial feast were nothing new ; 
and, after Mr. Rassam’s discovery of the Temple at Sippara, 
we can say with confidence the form of the tabernacle was 
nothing new. I have been led, therefore, to infer that 
the Mosaic Dispensation was a “‘ Reformation,” and, if so, 
there must have been a ritual and a worship that existed in 
earler ages, appointed by the same Jehovah; and we can 
thus understand the priestly and sacrificial vestiges of a once 
divinely-appointed worship that are to be found, or were once 
to be found, not only in India, but, to a greater or less extent, 
all over the world. 

18. We come, then, if I am right, to regard the Brahmanism 
of the Vedic era, with its priests, altars, temples, and sacrifices, 
as retaining divinely-appointed rites, appointed long before 
Moses, which in their origin can only now be correctly read 
in the after-light of the ‘‘ Reformation,” called the Mosaic Dis- 
pensation ; but which had already become for the most part 
dead fossils of a past history, the only life that remained being 
the remembrance of the fact of the existence of the one Infinite 
(Aditz),* the one Supreme (Brahma), the oneCreator (Prajapati), 
the one Spirit (Atma), after whom some yearning spirits of men 
still sought, though they had lost his truth. Symbolism had 
crushed the life out of their religion. The sun, the moon, the 
heavens, the storms, the powers of nature, the sacrificial fire, 
the soma cup, first worshipped as manifestations of the divine 
presence, clouded the image of the personal Jehovah, and 
became at last only the veils of the Great Unknown. 

19. Parallel with these recollections of a once divine worship 
must have been the recollections of a divinely-taught morality. 
If there were a divinely-appointed worship among the fathers 
of the nations, there must have been a divine code of duty 
also in reference both to God and man. There are vestiges 
here also. There are expressions in the Rig Veda in 


* See Rig Veda, Max Miiller, vol. i., p. 230, et seq. 
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reference to duty to God, which seem to belong to a different 
atmosphere from the self-seeking which is prevalent. As, for 
example, in one of the hymns to the Maruts, or storm-gods, 
translated by Professor Max Miiller, there is an expression 
which is rendered, ‘Thou searchest out sin,’ rina-yavd, the 
word rina, meaning really a debt, something owing to the 
deity : so also there is in other hymns dgas, quilt,—“ O Agni, 
whatever sin [guilt, abomination] we have commitied, do thou 
pardon it,’”’—ideas that could hardly belong to a constructive 
religion that had only reached the stage of nature-worship. 
And so in other instances in the Veda, where sin is conceived, 
in the words of Max Miiller, “as a bond or chain, from which 
the repentant sinner wishes to be freed.” * 

20. But we are most concerned with the morality of 
Buddha. ‘There is one especially remarkable parallel between 
what I believe to be early Buddhist teaching and what we find 
in Holy Scripture as a divine command. I refer to the ten 
precepts, or obligations, which have, no doubt, always formed, 
and still form, a very prominent feature in Buddhistic teaching. 
The order, as well as the character of the first four obligations, 
is particularly observable as compared with the second table 
of the commandments in the Mosaic law. The latter, begin- 
ning with the sixth, are against (1) murder, (2) adultery, 
(3) stealing, (4) false witness. The Buddhist precepts are 
against (1) killing (animal life included), (2) stealing, 
(3) adultery and impurity, (4) lying. These are nearly 
identical, the second and third only changing places. The 
fact of the Buddhist precepts being ten in number is also in 
itself suggestive, though the remaining six are very different 
from the rest of the Mosaic precepts, and are protests against 
the licentiousness of Buddha’s day.+ This striking parallelism 


* See Rig Veda, Max Miller, vol. i., p. 244, et seq. 
+ The ten precepts referred to are against,— 
1. The taking of life, 
. Stealing. 
. Adultery and sexual intercourse. 
Lying. 
The use of intoxicating drinks. 
The eating of food after mid-day. 
The attendance upon dancing, singing, music, and masks. 
. The adorning of the body with flowers, and the use of perfumes 
and unguents. 
9. The use of high or honourable seats or couches. 
10. The receiving of gold or silver. 
Every religious or moral movement is, in the first instance, either a 
protest against some error or abuse that has become intolerable, or an 
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between the four precepts quoted can hardly be accidental. 
It is, of course, not without the bounds of possibility that 
there may here be an echo of Moses, who lived 1,000 years 
before Buddha; but I should rather regard these first four 
precepts of the Buddhist code as being vestiges of a moral 
law divinely given in the still farther past, that had never 
been wholly lost to the human family, and had been re- 
enunciated to the ‘‘ chosen people”? on Mount Sinai. In this 
view of the case, Buddha inherited traditions of a morality 
that had once the stamp of the divine imprimatur. I am far 
from saying that there was only this inheritance at the root 
of Buddhistic teaching; but that inheritance, I think, I may 
claim ; and, if the claim be allowed, it will go far to remove 
any difficulty as to the origin of parallelisms between the 
moral teaching of Buddha and that of the Old 'Testament. 
21. Dr. Oldenberg labours eloquently to show that the seeds 
of Buddhism already existed in Brahmanism. No doubt, to 
some extent they did; and, by the side of the preserved relics 
of a divine ritual, why should there not have existed preserved 
relics of a divine morality? There was always the natural 
yearning of man after something better. The desire after 
deliverance, as Dr. Oldenberg has observed, already expresses 
itself in Hinduism. Buddhism takes up the theme, and dis- 
courses of self-conquest, merit, and demerit. Is it not here 
grasping as weapons the vestiges of an erewhile divine 
morality to hurl at the effete ritualism that was deadening 
the world, and as a protest against the shams and immorality 
of the day? ‘The very fact of the doctrine, that deliverance 
from suffering by righteousness (this is Buddhism) ends in 
peace in another state of existence, must imply, in the first 
birth of the idea, some power to acknowledge the righteous- 
ness and award the peace. ‘The very idea of merit and 
demerit, as earning or deserving, as binding or freeing, must 
originally arise from the conviction of an arbitrator. Causality, 
as Dr. Oldenberg has noticed, is everywhere implied, though 
not defined, in Buddhism, as we read it to-day. But an~ 
abstract idea like this could never have given the convictions 
which must be at the root originally of merit and demerit 


affirmation of some truth that has been denied or lost. The last six of 
these Buddhist precepts disclose the character of the age in which they were 
first promulgated, and against which they were a protest. It must have 
been an age calling loudly for reform ; such an age as produced Juvenal’s 
satires ; an age of drunkenness, of gluttony, of frivolity, of effeminacy, of 
worldly pride, wealth, and avarice. 
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rewarded or punished. Indeed, the fact itself of a blind moral 
causality pervading Buddhism would seem to point to a some- 
thing more real, which has dropped out of sight. Merit 
rewarded and demerit punished in a future state must be 
vestiges of a higher faith, When we add God and man’s 
responsibility to God, the ruins are restored. Merit rewarded, 
demerit punished,—“ thou shalt”? and “ thou shalt not,’—are 
natural parts of a divine law ; as they stand in Buddhism, they 
are only fragments of the truth. 

22. With regard, again, to the doctrine of Nirvana, which 
Dr. Oldenberg’s learned researches have further helped to 
remove out of the gloomy region of a blank annihilation, 
here also is something, if it did originally speak only of 
*‘ deliverance” and ‘‘ peace,” that looks very like a vestige of 
such teaching as inspired other wise men to write, ‘‘ Wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace ”’ ; 
“The wicked is driven away in his wickedness, but the 
righteous hath hope in his death” ; “ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” * 


* ‘When we go back to the very earliest texts that speak of Nirvana, we 
find the subject already involved in metaphysics. This is a certain proof 
that either the original dogmatic teaching on the subject had been lost, or 
was being perverted. Every original teacher is dogmatic ; if on any portion 
of his teaching he himself runs into metaphysical questions, that means that 
he has inherited some tradition which he does not understand. In Buddha’s 
own mouth was Nirvana a circumscribed dogma? or was it a metaphysical 
uncertainty ? One would suppose that it must have been with him a well- 
defined dogma, or it is difficult to see how it could become the one goal of all 
his teaching. The doctrine that the original dogma of Nirvana was annihi- 
lation of being was unorthodox, though already broached, when the Samyutta 
Nikaya was written. There the following passage occurs (more fully 
quoted by Dr. Oldenberg, p. 282): ‘Thus then, friend Yamaka, even here 
in this world the Perfect One is not to be apprehended by thee in truth. 
Hast thou, therefore, a right to speak, saying, ‘I understand the doctrine 
taught by the Exalted One to be this, that a monk, who is free from sin, when 
his body dissolves, is subject to annihilation, that he passes away, that he 
does not exist beyond death’?” Yamaka answers, ‘‘Such, indeed, was 
hitherto, friend Sariputta, the heretical view which I ignorantly entertained. 
But now, when I hear the venerable Sariputta expound the doctrine, the 
heretical view has lost its hold of me, and I have learned the doctrine.” 
Echoes of the original teaching exist in the Pali texts, of which the fol- 
ene quoted by Dr. Oldenberg, as examples, from the Dhammapada 
(p. 285) :— 

Pe Plunged into meditation, the immovable ones who valiantly struggle 
evermore, the wise, grasp the Nirvana, the gain which no other gain sur- 
asses.” 
ae: Hunger is the most grievous illness ; the Sankhara are the most grievous 
sorrow ; recognising this of a truth man attains the Nirvana, the supreme 
happiness.” 
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23. My attempt, then, has been to show, that the moral 
precepts of Buddha may have grown from relics, or vestiges, 
of a primitive, divinely-given, law, that still existed by the 
side of vestiges of divinely appointed religious rites and cere- 
monies. Whether Gautama Buddha himself held more than 
these fragments of the past it would be premature yet to say ; 
but that many of the Buddhistic teachings are stray mosaics 
that would accurately fit a divine morality, however they came 
to be so, I think no one will be inclined to deny. 

24. That there may have been, however, much more in the 
teaching of the actual founder of Buddhism than appears 
to-day in the Buddhist Scriptures, is quite possible. This 
thought appears to have struck Dr. Oldenberg with 
peculiar force. He says, “When we try to resuscitate in 
our own way and in our own language the thoughts that are 
embedded in the Buddhist teaching, we can scarcely help 
forming the impression that it was not a mere idle statement 
which the sacred texts preserve to us, that the Perfect One 
knew much more which he thought inadvisable to say, than 
what he esteemed it profitable to his disciples to unfold. For 
that which is declared points for its explanation and comple- 
tion to something else, which is passed over in silence—for it 


“The wise, who cause no suffering to any being, who keep their body in 
check, they walk to the everlasting state ; he who has reached that knows 
no sorrow.” 

“He who is permeated by goodness, the monk who adheres to Buddha’s 
teaching, let him turn to the land of peace, where transientness finds an end, - 
to happiness.” (“ Dhammapada,” 23, 203, 225, 368). 

Why meditation, endurance, wisdom, goodness, purity, love, if the goal of 
all were annihilation of being? Could such a prospect as the swummum 
bonum have begotten the moral system of Buddha? ‘There is no hint in the 
above extracts (and so in innumerable others) of annihilation of being. 
Deliverance from the transient is the ground thought. 

The theory of Mr. Childers, though supported by so much learning, “ that 
the word Nirvana was used from the first to designate two different things, 
the state of blissful sanctification- called Arhatship, and the annihilation of 
existence in which Arhatship ends” (Childers’s Pali Dictionary, p. 266), and 
that, therefore, it has always had the latter for its final meaning, will not 
stand, I think, the test of future criticism. Nay, Dr. Oldenberg seems 
already successfully to have set it aside. 

If Gautama Buddha himself taught nothing more definite on the subject 
of Nirvana than did his disciples, whose words we now read, then it is 
evident that he must have inherited his method of life without the fulness 
of its original sanction and source ; and if so, he was not the founder, 
properly speaking, of a religion, but only the instrument for using an already 
existing morality against the imperfect state of society in which his lot 
was cast. 
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seemed not to serve for quietude, illumination, the Nirvana— 
but of which we can scarcely help believing that it was really 
present in the minds of Buddha and those disciples to whom 
we owe the compilation of the dogmatic texts.” Whether the 
reason for this “ silence,’ or omission, is correctly surmised 
by Dr. Oldenberg, may be doubted; but the fact of some- 
thing existing, though out of sight in the present records, is 
prominent in his mind.* This fact hasalso been elsewhere re- 
marked on by myself. Had Gautama himself the more perfect 
knowledge? He lived in a remarkable age. What was 
the real force that roused at that time a keener sense of 
human sin and suffering, and a louder protest against moral 
evil all over the world? What was the real secret of the 
teaching of Pythagoras in Italy, of Zoroaster in Persia, of 
Lao-tse and Confucius in China, of Heraklitos in Ephesus, of 
the Orphic brotherhoods ? What were those mysterious 
books that were brought by the Sibyl to Tarquinius Superbus ? 
These questions remain unanswered. But that there was in 
that age, in which Gautama Buddha most probably lived, a 
powerful influence through the known world towards morality 
is evident. It is a curious question how far the influence, 
great and enduring as it was, of Daniel and his God-fearing 
companions at the court of the then kings of the earth, was an 
influence that may have been world-wide. Daniel was born, 
according to common chronologies, some time, perhaps twenty 
years, before 600 B.C., and therefore probably slightly pre- 
ceded, or was, in advanced age, still living in the remarkable 
epoch to which Gautama seems to belong. One fact is certain, 
and that is, that whatever the lost Sibylline books were, one 
of the later ones contains passages so similar to some of 
Daniel’s writings that most critics allow that the Sibyl had 
access to Daniel’s prophecies. On the destruction of the 
earlier Sibylline Books by fire in the Temple of Jupiter 
B.C. 83, they were restored from public and private copies 
that existed in various towns of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
They were again similarly restored when burnt in the days of 
Nero, Julian, and Honorius. And the inference is, that the 
restorations most likely represented the true character, as 
well as in all probability some of the cpsissima verba of the 
originals. ‘This question, however, of the Jews at Babylon 
having exerted a wider influence than is generally suspected, 





* Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 208. 
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is a matter not now to be dogmatized upon, though it may well 
be kept in mind as something worth investigation. 

25. But, whatever the motive power that first roused 
Gautama Buddha to preach against immorality and Brahman 
ritualism, whether it came from without or was the inherit- 
ance only of tradition, it must be allowed that Buddhism was, 
in its subsequent development, essentially Indian, moulded 
chiefly by the natural disposition and philosophical specula- 
tions of the race, and subject, to a very great degree, to the 
isolaiion beneath the great barrier of the Himalayas, which 
has made India what it is; except when sometimes the 
invader, perhaps religious as well as military and mer- 
cantile, has found his way, like Alexander, through the 
Hindu Kush, or by the sea-board, like Solomon’s sailors, 
and subsequent Persian, Arabian, Hgyptian, and Jewish 
adventurers. 


THE Cuairnman (J, A. Fraser, M.D., Insp. Gen, of Hospitals)—I think 
there are very few persons present who can be without a deep sense of 
obligation to the author of this paper. Thesubject is one which has excited 
a great deal of attention and discussion both at home and abroad ; we all 
know that by reason of certain works which have been written without, as I 
conceive, that thorough investigation of the subject which was demanded. 
We are, therefore, particularly glad to have a paper taking up this question 
so strongly and so learnedly. There is, I might almost say, a great 
tendency in the present day to advance and extol any religion except 
the Christian religion. 

Captain Frank Perris (Hon. Sec.).—Before the discussion commences, 
I have to mention the receipt of letters from Bishop Titcomb, Bishop 
Claughton, Sir William Muir, and Sir Richard Temple ; expressing regret at 
not being able to be present; algo a letter from Mr. Morley, the domestic 
chaplain to the Bishop of Madras, expressing his high appreciation of the 
value of the paper, which he hopes will reach the whole of India, 

Mr. Hormuzp Rassam.—This has been a topic in which I have always 
been very much interested, and I cannot but say that I agree with every- 
thing the learned author of the paper has said with regard to the most 
ancient belief in the God of Revelation—Jehovah. Every time I try to trace 
the Religions of the world and its languages, I cannot go further than 
the history of the Jews, We can now look back to certain antiquities 
upon which we can depend,—not MSS. which are only ridiculously men- 
tioned as having existed for thousands of years, which no one can trust, 
but antiquities in stone and terra-cotta which have been discovered in 
Mesopotamia, For instance, in reference to my discovery at Balawat, 
namely, the bronze gates of Shalmaneser the Second. Assyrian scholars 
and J fix its date when Jonah visited Nineveh under the Divine 
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dictate. This monument shows that the Assyrians had the same 
sacrifices as the Jews. I have a photograph here of two sacrifices pictured 
on the gate, and you will find in it that the same animals are pre- 
sented for sacrifice as are mentioned in Leviticus, chapter xvi., verse 3, 
wherein it is said, “Thus shall Aaron come into the holy place: with 
a young bullock for a sin offering, and a ram for a burnt offering.” 
Well, here it is, you will see it quite plainly on the bronze gates. We 
find that in those days the Kings of Assyria acted as high priests, and the 
same King Shalmaneser we find took tribute from Jehu, king of Israel, as 
anact of homage. It appears that there was a difference between the Assyrian 
and the Babylonian religions; it is now proved, after the recent dis- 
coveries, that the Babylonians who migrated from the Persian Gulf, 
had revolting and abominable sacrifices the same as there were in 
the land of Canaan,—that is to say, they sacrificed their children to 
idols. When we come to the Assyrians, we find that there was nothing of the 
kind in their worship, but they imitated the sacrifices of the Jewish rites. 
If we follow the history of the Jews, or even that of the Christian Church, 
we find that corruptions spread so much in them since the foundation of 
our faith, that we do not wonder that the same occurred, in a great 
measure, in countries like China and India, which used to be very uncivilised 
at one time. Without having the printing-press, they used merely to 
hear of certain good theological laws and imitate them ; or, at any rate, they 
conformed to them as well as they could. I have often heard it said by 
the enemies of Christianity that Moses borrowed all his precepts and laws 
from the old gentiles or heathens. We may just as well believe the same 
of the Koran. We all know that the Koran is a corruption of the Old and 
New Testaments, and I do not think there is a man or even a child who 
does not know that the Koran was written by Mohammed in the seventh 
century (A.D. 610). In my opinion the worship of Jehovah was originally pure 
and simple,and that it so remained until the Church of God, the ancient 
Jewish Church, began to worship the creature rather than the Creator. We 
also know that Christianity was preached in Jndia and China hundreds of years 
ago, and that the Assyrian Christians—the so-called Nestorians—preached 
in those countries about the sixth century: but they themselves go still 
further, and say that according to their traditions their missionaries 
preached there in the fourth century, when, as it is stated, they had 
no less than eighty bishops in China, India, and Tartary. We can 
well fancy, therefore, by looking back to the sixth century, and con- 
sidering that the Christians who went out to those countries were able 
to Christianise thousands of those people, it is to be presumed that they 
must have left a good impression behind them of, at any rate, a part of the 
religion they professed. Let us, for example, take the Taepings as an illus- 
tration : we all know the man who headed the Taepings at that time was 
a nominal Christian, and held extraordinary views, and if he had succeeded 
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we should have had a very curious Christianity in China. So it is with the 
Buddhists and other Gentile nations who might have been like some 
Christians and Jews who have corrupted the worship of the true God, and 
followed their own devices. 

Rey. S. Cotes, M.A.—I have to thank Mr. Collins for his very able paper 
on a subject in which I feel the greatest interest. I may say that I have 
been a missionary in Ceylon for about four-and-twenty years, and during 
that time I made the Buddhist system of religion a special study, and 
am of opinion that, in order to understand Buddhism aright, we must 
endeavour to find out what was the state of society at the time and in the 
country in which Buddha lived, and what were the influences brought to 
bear on Buddhism from without. We understand, from the Buddhist 
books, that in the time of Buddha, society in India was pantheistic, and 
that caste during that period had so developed, especially in relation to the 
pretensions of the Brahmins, as to become absolutely unbearable to the 
soldiers and the kings. Buddhism, then, was evidently formulated or 
founded in order to correct these things; and Buddha, like most human 
reformers, when he set to work with the object of reforming pantheism, did 
this so effectually that he left no room for a deity in the religion he set up ; 
and, instead of a deity, we find action in the abstract. Buddha was what 
may be called the king of pessimists. He looked upon all existence, all 
pleasure, and all human happiness as evil and undesirable, himself giving 
up, as we are told, the pleasures of the court and retiring into the jungle, 
whence, after seven years of meditation, he came forth as a teacher. He then 
said he would give only his own experience ; that what he had learned he 
had learned by himself, that he had not derived it from any one else. 
This is repeatedly expressed in the Buddhist writings, which affirm that 
he had never received any of his teachings from any other source. If, how- 
ever, we look at those teachings as they are given in his moral code, I do not 
think we need go very far to find their origin ; for the first five of his com- 
mands are those which, we may say, are the common heritage of humanity. 
All races of people look on murder, theft, impurity, and falsehood as sins 
and actions that should be avoided. The other commands given in 
Buddha’s code are such as we should expect a pessimist to put forward. 
They relate to abstinence from all pleasure; and this last portion of his 
commands was to be observed principally by the monks and nuns. Laymen 
might observe them if they chose, but they were not bound to do so. Then, 
as I have said, we must look to the connexion India had with other 
countries. Mr. Rassam has spoken of what has been discovered in Assyria ; 
and here we should bear in mind that the Ten Tribes were carried into 
Assyria long before—quite a century before—Buddha was born. I think the 
Behestun inscriptions prove that the teachings of the Bible, or of the Old 
Testament, were carried to that part of the world; and in the Buddhist 
scriptures we find so many interesting facts and remarks similar to those 
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given in the Old Testament, that we cannot but think that the people of 
India derived a certain portion of them from the West,—we may say, from 
the Children of Israel. We are also told in this paper—and I think it is a 
fact that we ought to bear in mind—that about the time Buddha lived 
Daniel lived also, and that Judah had then been carried into captivity in 
Babylon. Therefore it will be seen that there were many means and oppor- 
tunities by which India, at that remote period, could have obtained a certain 
amount of knowledge with regard to the things contained in the Bible. 
But, in order to understand Buddhism, we must try to learn what was 
Buddha’s teaching about man ; about his constitution and his nature; and 
then we may arrive at some idea as to that which has been the cause of very 
much discussion, and which, probably, will continue to be so for a long time 
to come, namely, the great doctrine of Buddhism, called “ Nirvana.” We 
cannot understand what is meant by this without knowing what Buddha 
taught about the nature of man. It is often asserted that Nirvana only 
means deliverance from all evil-—from all change. But those who have 
studied the matter are not in agreement on this point; at any rate, 
they who have studied it most do not generally agree in this assertion. 
Professor Childers has written a very able article on Nirvana, and he shows, 
in a manner which I think is unanswerable, that there are two stages which 
have been looked on as Nirvana; namely, one in which there is existence, 
and another in which there is no existence. He shows this most learnedly 
by using the two words which are found in the Buddhist scriptures, 
saupadisesa Nibbana and nirupadisesa Nibbana. The one is the Nirvana, 
which has something in it, wherein the elements of being still exist, and then 
after death, there comes the nirupadisesa Nibbana, in which there can be 
no existence after the powers of the body and mind are dissolved ; which I 
think is plain from Buddha’s own words. It is very difficult to understand 
all Buddha’s teachings about the nature of man, because many of them are self- 
contradictory ; but we may say that, when he speaks of man’s higher nature, 
it is as of a procession, or, as I have been accustomed to call it, a sequence. 
There is nothing which you can point to and say, “This is really the higher 
part of man.” He says, man and every creature in the universe consist 
of two parts—the nama and the rupa. Rupa is the figure; nama is the 
name that is given. This is explained, according to Buddhist ideas, as 
being similar to a chariot. You have all the different portions of the 
chariot, and then you have the name. Buddha then says, ‘‘So is man. 
Man has a body, man has thoughts ; and these constitute what is the name, 
which you call, and think of as, man. But there is nothing which you can 
point to definitely as ego and say that that is permanent.” This is illustrated, 
in another part of the Buddhist scriptures bya lamp. The lamp islighted, and 
it goes on burning through the night. In the first watch there is a flame, 
and in the second there is a flame also, Is the flame in the second watch the 
same as in the first ? The answer given is that it is not the same, neither 
is it another. And Buddha says, “So it is with man: he is not the same, 
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neither is he another: there is a procession, or a sequence, following from this 
body and the action of the thoughts.” It is very difficult to understand this 
matter ; but it has, to a great extent, been elucidated by Dr. Oldenburg, and 
J can heartily recommend his book to those who have not read it. It is the 
most able book that has been written on Buddhism ; and although we may 
not agree with all he asserts, yet the impression every impartial reader will 
derive is this—that Christianity is immensely superior to Buddhism ; 
the teachings of our holy religion are far above what Buddha 
gives. I think we ought to bear this in mind. It has often been asked, 
“Why is it that Buddhism has had, and still has, such a hold on the human 
mind, when this mystic Nirvana is its final goal—its summum bonum?” IT 
think the only reply we can give to this question is, that all Buddhists now 
in the world, and all Buddhists who have been in the world since Buddha’s 
time, have no hope of reaching Nirvana. They tell us it is impossible to 
arrive at that state, and all the Buddhists now are as virtuous as they can 
be, in order, as Buddha teaches, that they may have greater happiness in the 
next birth —it may be in this world, it may be in the upper world, or it may 
be in the lower world ; but they believe that no one has any hope of reach- 
ing Nirvana. This, I think, is the reason why Buddhism is still the religion 
of so many millions of the human race. 

PrincipalG. W. Leitner, M.A., Phd., LL.D. (Government College, Lahore). 
—The concluding words in Mr. Collins’s lecture point to an inference to 
which, perhaps, full weight has not been given, and that is the inference to 
be derived from the invasion of India by Alexander, which is rightly 
described as having been “ perhaps religious as well as military and met- 
eantile.” In my opinion it was even more than this ; for, if we consult those 
authors who deal with Alexander’s invasion, we shall find that his object, at 
any rate as it was believed to be by his contemporaries, was to spread Greek 
influence through Asia. It was with this object that he set out; and, although 
Arrian wrote a considerable time afterwards, he wrote, as we know, as 
accurately, perhaps, as any historian ever did ; while even in Plutarch we 
find the same belief as that of Arrian crystallised in what he records, both as 
to the object and the success of Alexander, to which he not only refers in- 
cidentally, but makes special allusion to, in a speech which is entitled, 
* Regarding the Virtue and Good Fortune of Alexander,’ in having intro- 
duced, as it were, Europe into Asia, with particular reference to India. 
One of the passages is: Karaomsipac ’Aciay “E\Anvicvic rédeot. There 
were festivals, we are told, in which not only was the rivalry of physical 
force and skill displayed, but the rivalry also of the fine arts. We find 
that, when the soldiers rebelled on the off-side of the Punjaub,—that is to 
say, the side furthest from Greece and nearest to Hindostan,—they 
did so on the ground, among others, that, whereas they were taken there for 
the purpose of making the Asiatics Greek, they themselves were being turned 
into Asiatics:and it is quite clear that the word Asia, as there used, must have 
referred to India in general and to the Punjaub in particular, since it was there 
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that they spoke of their mission. But, beyond this, we have before us the actual 
sculptures produced at that period ; and those who will take the trouble to visit 
the first and second rooms in the Indian section of the South Kensington 
Museum will be enabled to see how very strongly Greek influence did per- 
vade those Buddhistic sculptures—for they certainly were Buddhistic—which 
were made on the Indian frontier. Therefore, I say, we cannot altogether elimi-' 
nate Greek art from our calculations as to Buddhism, nor can we look upon the 
statements of the historians as referring to a section of the Hindoos rather 
than to the Buddhists, who, at the time of which we are speaking, ruled the 
Punjaub, the records being preserved in stone to this day. I may add, that 
this is further supported by the fact that actual Greek sculptures have been 
discovered, For instance, a Pallas Athene has been found side by side 
with undoubted Buddhistic carvings. This leads to the consideration that, 
after all, profound as are the scholars who have gone into the matter,— 
men like Mr. Davids and others,—and great as is the light they have thrown 
on it, this question of Buddhism offers so wide a field, that it would not 
suffer from any comparisons that might be brought from any other quarters 
to bear on what has been put forward and established by those who have 
examined the Buddhism of Ceylon, of Siam, and of Burmah. In what I may 
call the Greek Buddhism of the north of the Punjaub, we find the same in- 
fluence which characterises the works of the Greeks. The superhuman is 
represented by the refined Human, and so also does the Buddhism of the 
period to which I allude in that part of India ; already a point of difference 
from Brahminism, which always seeks to represent the supernatural by that 
which is most remote from the natural. For instance, the idea, say, of omni- 
science, which the Greeks would represent by a refined expression of the 
human face, the Brahmins represent by the use of many eyes, while for omnipo- 
tence they would employ many arms. And this leads us to the consideration 
generally of the representation of the supernatural, to which a mystic sense is 
attached in the Hindoo representations of the Deity that has not by any 
means been sufficiently explained ; as, indeed, the question, who or what 
Brahma was, has by no means yet been taken out of the mist which surrounds 
it. Referring to my own travels, I may say that beyond the Buddhism, the 
accounts of which I read and admire in the writings of the scholars who have 
been named, there is the Buddhism of Thibet. We know what Hue and 
Gabet reported. They were two excellent men—Roman Catholic missionaries 
belonging to the order of the Jesuits—but, still, men of remarkable simplicity 
and goodness of mind, who record their impressions with the greatest clearness. 
These men were so struck with the similarity of the Buddhism they there 
saw with the Roman Catholic form of worship, that they thought the Evil 
Spirit had been at work there in order to bring their holy religion into con- 
tempt. Ido not know whether this is throwing anything like a light, or a 
half-light, or even the faintest rush-light, on the point Mr. Collins has eluci- 
dated ; but there is no doubt that, historically speaking, if we do not go into 
the remote and obscure past, the Christian missionaries and others who peue- 
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trated into those regions may, and, indeed, must, have left traces of their 
teaching in Thibet. Of course, if you go back to the Mosaic dispensation, 
or, as Mr, Collins has done, even further than that, the question resolves itself 
into what Mr. Collins has termed “the common heritage of mankind,” with 
reference to the desire to get rid of sin and the importance of sacrificial 
offerings, and so forth ; but this rather leads us into the realms of the con- 
jectural. Historically, no doubt, we can say there is sufficient proof that 
certain missionaries and numerous other Christians have been in Buddhistic 
Thibet, and have there shown their ritual and left some of it behind them. 
I remember very well being struck with the antiphonal singing in the monastery 
at Puedal, in Zanskar, where Csoma de Koros, the illustrious and self-denying 
Hungarian traveller, had been successful in getting rid of the so-called Prayer- 
wheel worship and practice (although the terms worship and adoration are 
not quite suitable to the practice of the prayer-wheel), and where the Abbot 
had been so struck with the devotion of “the European disciple,’ who died 
before he could carry out his long-cherished intention of penetrating into 
Lhassa, that he offered to place his nephews as hostages in the hands of the 
_ British Government, and to take any European scholar anxious to go 
to Thibet to Lhassa, and to bring him back again,—an offer which, in my 
opinion, ought to have been accepted. I was there in 1866, but the 
Buddhists leave their traditions so vividly behind them that I should not be 
surprised to find, even after this lapse of time, that either the Abbot lived to 
carry out his promise, or that it would still be carried out by his successor, 
because he looked upon it as a sacred duty. I am not here to describe all the 
peculiarities of “the worship ” adopted in thatremarkable place ; but I may say 
that there is not the least doubt that in the red cardinal’s cap, in the genu- 
flexions, in the peculiar soldier-like salute, and in many other things (they 
differ much in their mode of adoration or admiration—which, perhaps, would 
be the more correct word), the Buddhists of Thibet are more like Europeans 
than any Asiatics I have seen elsewhere. In regard to their wonderful 
pantomimic representations of the struggles between virtue and vices of 
all kinds, the vices are shown as animals; and doubtless these notions 
are derived not only from their surroundings, but also from other sources. 
With regard to annihilation,—there, again, we have to do with a complicated 
view of human nature, affected by ethnic and other considerations. One 
of the disciples at the monastery I have spoken of showed me, at a very 
early period of the year, over some of the snow-covered passes, and I 
entered into conversation with him. So long as he maintained his serenity of 
mind, “nothing was far” and “nothing was near.” Even Sakiamuni 
(Buddha) was ‘nothing,’ but when I asked him, as he was carrying me 
across a mountain stream and had just been very nearly taken off his legs, 
whether that was nothing, he did not display his former readiness of answer, 
In the end he turned out to be very much like other human beings when 
he got rid of his difficulties, and, in spite of all his philosophy, he took 
out his flute and played a tune, and showed himself to be a very jolly 
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fellow. The complication in arriving at what the Buddhists may think 
about Nirvana is very great. In respect to the question of burial, in 
Thibet there are two modes, the terrestrial and the celestial; and in 
these they seem to show that they do not fear annihilation. The terrestrial 
burial is this: after the body has been burned the ashes are mixed with 
flour, on pieces of which, generally, an image of Buddha, and sometimes of 
the deceased person, is stamped, and these little effigies are distributed to 
the relatives, a proportion of them being placed in the mausoleum with the 
deceased, where they may afterwards be found. The celestial or superior 
mode is to have the body thrown to the dogs and devoured by them, so 
that the utmost contempt may be shown for this body ; and I can quite 
conceive, without entering into the extremely difficult questions raised 
here, that a human being may be brought up to consider death almost in 
the light of a pleasure, but, at any rate, as a welcome deliverance from the 
troubles of life. Of course, it all very much depends on the way in which death 
is lookedat, in contrast to the notion entertained by a restless, ambitious race, 
such as those of Europe, who are not satisfied with a general immortality, 
—a sort of mixture of one essence in the general essence,—but require an 
individual immortality. I can quite conceive that races brought up to look 
on death as an emancipation from evil may, perhaps, not fear death. This 
consideration, of course, does not enter into that most important and vital 
question which relates to what was intended by Buddha, or to what 
Buddhism really ought to be. I have merely to deal with the fact that 
here we have a race, who, as far as I have seen, are certainly inferior to none 
in actual honesty and goodness of heart, not fearing death to anything like 
the same extent as the far braver races who willingly confront death in Europe, 
and who, though they will thus meet and confront their fate, have, I think, 
a greater horror of death than the race of which I am speaking. I do not 
know whether I ought to say a few words about the pessimism of Buddha, 
as I ought, perhaps, to leave that to Mr. Davids and others. I myself con- 
sider that, perhaps, Buddha was not altogether such a pessimist as he is 
said to have been, nor that Schopenhauer is his apostle in Germany. With 
regard to Krishna, when I see the learning shown in these pages, it astonishes 
me that Mr. Collins should consider that the story of the god Krishna is 
a manifest parody of the history of Christ. Was not Krishna a living 
and popular prince, who has been elevated to the rank of a deity? 
And how far can we imagine that such erratic conduct as characterised 
Krishna in his dealings with the Gopis or milkmaids, can in any way 
be a parody of the history of Christ ? We have to deal with a living prince 
of philanthropic tendencies, although these seem to have included one 
sex, rather than humanity generally,—one whose exploits are known 
and who afterwards was raised to the rank of a deity. Why should we 
consider that, whatever may have been the subsequent embellishments of 
what was attributed to the god Krishna, they were a manifest parody of the 
history of Christ ? This deity has surely an historical hasis. When, however, 
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Mr. Collins speaks of the influence of the Christians in India, I think there 
can be no doubt that he is right. In the Dabistan,a work that has not 
been sufficiently read, we find an account by an unknown author, so judicial 
in its character that it is impossible to say to what religion the writer belonged. 
It is suggested that he was a Shiah Mussulman. Nevertheless, we find plenty 
there about Christians. With regard to the inscriptions that have been 
spoken of, we find that there is one preserved in the Delhi Museum. There 
are other inscriptions elsewhere in Armenian, and plenty more in Pahlawi. 
So much about the influence of Christianity, if you move only within a 
limited range ; but the moment you go to the region of conjecture, and 
consider how far Indian civilisation affected Greece, you have nothing but 
philology to depend on. History there ceases ; whereas, when you say the 
Greeks have influenced India, history helps you on, for we know they have 
been there. Again when you say that Buddhism was prior to Christianity 
in its teaching, if you examine the matter and go to the facts, it is very 
difficult to show how far the disciples of Buddha went ; although we know 
he sent them beyond the Himalayas. How far they may have affected the 
Alexandrine teaching is a matter which at once removes us from the sphere of 
the actual. But when you inquire, Did Christian missionaries go to Thibet? 
you find, as { have shown, that they did, and that they left a ritual behind 
them. It all depends on where you draw the line. Therefore, without 
presuming to decide a question on which so many learned doctors apparently 
disagree, I will say a few words about Buddha. Buddha, as you may know, is 
a word which is the same as But, the common Muhammedan word for idol ; 
and typical idolatry, among the Arabs, was represented, not so much by 
idols as by putting forward the doctrine of the admiration of Buddha, whose 
image was represented more numerously, although only a revered teacher, 
than that of, perhaps, any other real idol in Asia. Consequently you find 
that you have, in the beginning of the eighth century, in the distant tribes 
of Arabia, the word But, as explaining what was idolatry to them. As 
to Brahma, I do not know whether it would be right for me to throw out the 
conjecture, that Brahma was never a really personal god. It was subsequently 
to the “ abstraction ” of Brahma that the single temple in India to that deity 
was built; such a god as Brahma could not have existed,—for this reason, 
that Brahma is the great human mind and yearning, and that this is 
represented primarily by the Brahmins as a corporate body, and then 
by a personification of that body. Italian has, by a curious coincidence, 
preserved the spirit of the word in “bramo,”—‘I desire.” What was 
meant by the word “Brahma”? In Brahminism you see asceticism, and are 
told that by study and the practice of a pure life, and by an acknowledg- 
ment of the evidences of sin, and by suacrifices—to which a remarkable 
reference has been made,—you can gradually rise to a position far above 
even that of the gods, because, by struggling with your own passions, and 
by having succeeded in subduing them, you have accomplished what 
you have had a yearning after all your life. In the personification of the 
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highest humanity, considering all the struggles you have had, you are made 
higher than the angels. Therefore, in my humble opinion, here you have one 
side of the question, which, perhaps, explains how it is that Brahma is not 
worshipped, and cannot be worshipped, inasmuch as he is only an abstraction 
of the yearning of the highest intelligence of the Hindoo race, as represented 
primarily by the Brahmins. We are now removed from the time when 
another view used to be taken of Brahma. I remember that when I was 
a boy I read a comparative mythology in which it was pointed out 
that Brahma was Abraham, and that this view was corroborated by the 
fact of Saraswati being his wife, this being held as pointing clearly to 
Abraham’s wife Sarah, though I do not think that such a view would be 
accepted now. I do not wish to detain you much longer, but I will just give 
you an instance of how things become corrupted. There is a society in India 
which seeks to reconcile the Vedas with Science, so when the Vedas tell 
us: “Here the priest pours ghee into the fire,” the passage is explained 
as denoting the constituents of air as scientifically laid down. So 
that, whether you call it a development of something higher or a 
retrogression, anyhow we find old sayings made use of to express modern 
ideas. I fear I have detained you a great deal too long, otherwise I would 
have called attention to another point. We are told in the paper that 
‘if we see a building in an incomplete state, walls without a roof, 
portions of walls only indicative of what the walls ought to be—here a 
perfect window, there only a window-sill; here a door, there only a door- 
step; here a pillar, there only the base of a pillar,—we must come to one 
of two inevitable conclusions, either that the building is a ruin of a once 
perfect building, or that it is only in the state of construction.” I remember, 
when I saw certain walls standing at a place where I had been making an 
unsuccessful exploration, I asked myself how it was that nothing had been 
found there, either by myself or by previous explorers, and yet there were 
walls still remaining and showing that we were confronted by the ruins of 
an ancient city. It was a mere accident which made me acquainted with 
the fact that we had been all the time on the roofs of the buildings, and 
that, just as people very rarely put their images on the roofs of their houses, 
and just as they are nvv to be found in the streets, but in the buildings 
themselves, there might be this explanation of the mystery, namely, that 
the earth had come in and filled up the intervals by landslips, as it evidently 
did, and had left the roofs standing. Might not this be also an illustration, 
though not, perhaps, a very happy one, of what has occurred in the case we 
are considering? May it not be that here we have the fabric of a worship 
which may be traced back, as Mr. Collins has very rightly said, to some 
higher inspiration, and that something analogous to the landslips I have 
spoken of have occurred in this unfortunate India and the surrounding 
countries, driving out what was there before and filling up the vacant space, 
the result being that it only requires the labours of men like Mr. Collins 
and others now in this room, to clear out the earth that has fallen, and restore 
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the buildings to a condition that will at least give us some idea of their origin, 
construction, and intention ? 

Professor T. W. Ruys Davips.—I have listened with great pleasure to 
Mr. Collins’s instructive paper. Iam very glad to see that now Mr. Collins, 
whom I recollect when I was in Ceylon, is here in England, he has not 
forgotten what he learned when he was in that part of the world, but, is able 
to bring questions such as this before the Victoria Institute. The question 
he has dwelt with to-night is, however, one of such magnitude, that it is 
absolutely impossible to do full justice to it within the short limits of such 
a paper as he could place before you, or in any speech that could be made 
upon it. I can only advert to the remarks I have made in my Hibbert 
lectures on this subject. As Mr. Collins has pointed out, there are two 
great elements of resemblance between Buddhism and Christianity. The 
first is the resemblance of the legends of Buddha, in a great many instances, 
to the stories in the apocryphal gospels, as well as, in some cases, to the 
gospels themselves. The second is the question of morality. I am sorry 
Mr. Collins has taken up Bunsen’s work on the first point, because that is— 
and there I entirely agree with him—an entirely uncritical production. 
I think it would have been far better if he had taken Professor Seydel’s 
work. In it he draws attention in an elaborate way to all these 
resemblances, and arrives at the conclusion that the Christians have . 
borrowed from the Buddhists. I, for one, confess that I do not think so. 
The evidence of the bringing over of the Buddhist beliefs to Europe at the 
time the gospels were put into their present form is exceedingly slight, and 
{ do not think it ever really took place. On this, as on the second point, I 
am more inclined to adopt the opinion put forward by Mr. Coles, that such 
resemblances as are to be discovered are due to the moral notions 
found in both religions being the common heritage of mankind. When 
we find that the Buddhists have five commandments which greatly 
resemble the commandments of the Old Testament, I do not think 
it is at all necessary to suppose that either of them is borrowed from the 
other. I think it quite possible to suppose that the two ideas are due to 
entirely independent origins. I have noted one or two things on which I 
differ from Mr. Collins. One principal point is with regard to the Vedas. 
I was astonished to find Mr. Collins saying that, the further you go back in 
history, the clearer the atmosphere becomes, until you get into a realm of 
literature in which you find yourself grappling with the ritual and sacrifices 
of the priests in the temples. The fact is that in the Vedas there is no 
mention of temples or of priests, and I do not think there is any 
mention of ritual. In the books written after the Vedas there is, no 
doubt, considerable mention of ritual; but this is not to be found in the 
Vedas themselves. The priesthood yas in an entirely unformed condition, 
and the worship practised was that of an immense number of gods. With 
regard to the monotheism or pantheism summed up in the worship 
of Brahma, the idea was long behind the rest. It is not found at all in 
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the ancient Vedas. With regard to “Tathagata,” the real meaning is 
“Thus Come.” It is the name of Buddha, and simply means “the one who 
came, like other prophets befure him.” Like every great prophet who has 
appeared in the world, he put forth that he came to fulfil, not to destroy, — 
the law, and he was the successor of previous Buddhas, and therefore called 
himself Tathagata. I think Dr. Oldenberg is rathera dangerous authority 
fr Mr. Collins to quote. I know him very well, and my impression is that 
he would not quite support the views that have been attributed to him, 
With regard to Nirvana, that is a very simple matter. If every cne would 
recollect the example Mr. Coles hus given with regard to the chariot and 
the lamp, the matter would become more clear. We cannot call it rightly actual 
annihilation, because there is nothing to annihilate. What Mr. Coles has said 
is accurate, and Nirvana means a state of perfection to be reached here on 
earth. The Buddhists did not believe in the existence of a soul, and to 
suppose that Nirvana means the annihilation of the soul, is, therefore, a 
mistake. I have only toadd, that what Dr. Leitner has said about Greek 
and other European influence in India in later Buddhism, touches on a most 
interesting point. Noone can look at the Buddhist sculptures without seeing 
that they are sculpturesin which Greek influence is clearly and distinctly shown, 
although they are, undoubtedly, Buddhistic works ; and we all know that 
Tibetan Buddhism owes a good deal to Christianity. Mr. Tylor, of Oxford, 
has shown a number of different rosaries from different parts of the world, 
Mahommedan and Buddhistic. These are curious, as showing how exactly 
similar all the rosaries are. He holds that those rosaries were, probably, 
Buddhistic in their origin, and were, perhaps, brought over and adopted by 
the Mahommedans, and also by the Christians in Europe.* In the same way, 
no doubt, various other beliefs and customs have been carried over from 
Europe to the East. 

Tue AutHor.—There have been so many subjects touched upon by the 
different speakers, that it would be almost impossible, at this late hour, to 
reply to the greater part of what has been said. I will, however, just refer 
to what Mr. Rhys Davids has advanced. It seems that he and I must 
regard the Vedas from different points of view. It is quite true that we read 
nothing about temples in the Rig Veda. But there was probably no reason 
for naming them. The application of the word “ ritual” may be misunder- 
stood. The Vedic hymns do not, indeed, prescribe ritual; that would be 
foreign to their character ; but they disclose rites which imply ritual ; 
there is the altar, the sacrifice, the sacrificer or priest, the sacred fire, the 
oblation, especially the soma-libation ; and all connected with the ideas of 
prayer, propitiation, and sometimes even the forgiveness of sins. And the 
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* Their existence in the Kast is first mentioned A.p. 366. The B.C. Rosary 
of 55 beads was introduced by Peter the Hermit, a.p. 1090; the larger 
Rosary was invented by Dominic de Guzman, a.p. 1202.—Ep. 
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Brahmanas comment on the ritual implied. We find in the Vedic era, a 
worship of deity under the powers of nature. We are in a different atmo- 
sphere from that which surrounds Krishna, Rama, Ganapathi, Hanuman, and 
even Vishnu, and the other more popular gods and goddesses. We are, 
most perceptibly, nearer to the early principles of Tsabaism, which was, 
doubtless, the first departure from the worship of the one true God. With 
reference to what Mr. Coles has said, I am quite sure he has read a good deal 
more about Buddhism than I have; and he is, no doubt, a much better 
authority than I. But it would appear that Mr. Coles describes what is the 
Buddhism of to-day. He would take, as I gather from his words, the 
whole of the Buddhist scriptures and tell you what Buddhism now is. 
We, however, know that. But the question really is, what was the 
Buddhism of Gautama Buddha himself? It should be remembered that 
no Buddhist book was written within four hundred years of Buddha’s 
death. That, at least, is the tradition of the Singhalese people themselves, 
and it is probably correct. What we want to know is, what Buddha him- 
self really taught. That is the point, and there lies the difficulty. I only 
desired to elucidate one point to-night, and that is, that whether we take 
Hinduism, Buddhism, or any other religion, they did not spring originally 
from men’s thoughts, but from Revelation ; and the differences between 
them are some slight indication of the extent to which that primitive 
revelation has been overlaid by man’s invention. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


KRISHNA. 


The author of the Paper has since forwarded the following supplementary 
remarks :— ee 

With regard to Krishna, it may be quite true, as Mr. Rhys Davids says, 
that the legends may have gathered round some real hero or prince, as in the 
case of Buddha himself. But the question is as to the origin of the legends. 
he comparatively modern character of the books in which Krishna is raised 
to divine honours will be conceded, if not insisted upon, by all Sanscrit 
scholars. The Bhagavat-Gita, with the Puranas, is placed by Professor Max 
Miiller in what he calls the “modern and artificial period,” or, as he also 
calls it, the “ Renaissance” period, commencing not earlier than the third 
century of the Christian Era. The Bhagavata-Purana, in the tenth book of 
which is the full story of Krishna, is held by many scholars to have been 
written as late as the tenth century a.p. In the Bhagavat-Gita, of which 
the opinion of Mr. Monier Williams is, that it is “really a comparatively 
modern philosophical poem interpolated in the Bhishma-parva,” the great 
peculiarity is the later Hindu doctrine of bhakti, faith, or devotion. It is 
the same in the story of Krishna in the Bhagavata Purana. In the latter it 
is declared that to hear the story of Krishna and to believe is all that is 
required for salvation (moksha). Faith is the theme throughout. It is also 
said that, sin having come into the world, the Deity resolved to become in- 
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carnate in the person of Krishna. The very names are peculiar: the tribe 
to which Krishna belongs is that of Yadu: it is true that Yadu is men- 
tioned in the Rig Veda (i. 174-9) as the brother of Turvasu ; butit is im- 
possible not to observe the similarity between Yadu and Yahuda. Krishna’s 
father’s name is Vasudeva: Vasu in the Vedas means, good, or rich ; it was 
also the appellation of certain semi-divine beings: deva, of course, means 
merely divine. The real mother of Krishna was Devaki, the meaning of 
which is divine woman. There may be nothing in these singular approxima- 
tions, perhaps, if they are taken alone ; but there are so many suggestions of 
the probable influence of the gospel story in the Purana andthe Maha-Bharata, 
that they become worth considering. There is the story of the slaying of 
the infants by the tyrant king Kansa at the birth of Krishna, a king whose 
name may mean ‘‘lust,” if it be derived as some suppose from Kam, and 
whom it was a part of Krishna’s mission to destroy. On Krishna’s birth he 
was put into a basket for winnowing rice—suggestive of the manger. To 
escape Kansa he is taken by his father to Gokula, which means, literally, 
cow-house ; but many have connected it with the Egyptian word “ Goshen.” 
As Krishna grows up he is tempted, and at last overthrows a great 
serpent, upon whose head he treads “‘ assuming the weight of three worlds.” 
This serpent, which generally figures in the Hindu representations of Krishna, 
is thus introduced at the commencement of the story : Parikshit was the 
king of the men of the present age, and had become liable to a curse by 
throwing the skin of a snake upon a holy sage, and was therefore sentenced 
to die in seven days by the bite of an infernal serpent. To this Parikshit 
(the word means tried, proved, tested) the story of Krishna is related in 
the Bhagavata-Purana. These certainly look very like parodies of the 
histories in the Bible of the fall of man, and the triumph of Jesus. But 
it would be impossible here to quote a tithe of the incidents in the history 
of Krishna suggestive of the Christian story. His saying that ‘‘'They who 
love him shall never see death” ; the conquest of Indra, the god of the 
air; the sheltering the men of Braj from Indra’s deluge of rain by the 
mountain which he holds up on the tip of his finger, which mountain ‘his 
followers are to worship; his being met as he enters Mathura by a 
deformed woman, who anoints him with sandal-wood oil, and his making 
her straight and beautiful ; his raising a widow’s son to life, as related in 
the Maha-Bharata ; his once washing the feet of those present at a great 
sacrifice ; his final descent into Hades, and rescuing certain persons from 
the dead :—these are certainly sufficiently striking. But the most notable 
part of all is the character of the Bhagavat-gita, a poem which so struck 
Warren Hastings that in a letter written, now nearly a century ago, in 
October, 1784, he spoke of it as a “single exception, among all the known 
religions of mankind, of a theology accurately corresponding with that of 
the Christian dispensation.” It is not quite this : but the doctrines of the 
unity of God, and of redemption through an incarnation, are its themes. 
Of course, Krishna is the incarnate Redeemer, and thus he speaks :— 
* Supreme happiness attendeth the man whose mind is at peace, whose 
carnal affection and passions are subdued, who is thus in God and free from 
sin.” “ He my servant is dear to me who is free from enmity, the friend of 
all, merciful... . and whose mind and understanding are fixed on me 
alone,” and so in numberless other passages. Stranger than all, perhaps, is 
the conclusion of the story, which is that Dwarka, “the city of many gates,” 
which Krishna built on the western point of Guzerat, and where he and his 
followers repaired, was overwhelmed in the sea, so that not only the city, 
but the whole of the family and descendants of Krishna perished for ever 
from off the face of the earth. There may be here, no doubt, a recol- 
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lection of volcanic disturbances, which have even in the present century 
affected the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Katch: a similar overwhelming 
of Gokarna on the Malabar coast, and its restoration by Parasu-Rama, 
is related in a copy of the Brahmanda-Purana which I obtained in 
South India many years ago: and probably volcanic action was known 
in past times on the Western coast. But why should everything 
connected with the earthly history of Krishna end thus abruptly? It 
is noticeable that Krishna is the last recorded Avatara of Vishnu; one 
more Avatara, the tenth, is to come under the name of Kalki, who will 
destroy the wicked, and liberate the world from its enemies, putting an end 
to the present Kali-yuga, or iron age of vice. 
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ORDINARY MEETING, Marcu 3, 1884. 
Tur Riaat Honovraste A. S. AyYRTON, IN THE CHATR. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the fol- 
lowing addition to the Library was announced :— 


‘Proceedings of the United States Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey.” (Ten volumes.) From the Same. 


The following paper was then read by the Author :— 


ON PHSSIMISM, AND ITS MODERN CHAMPIONS. 
By W. P. Jamgs, Hsq. 


1b HE present age is one of almost unbounded toleration. 

Especially is this the case in the world of hterature. 
It is the fashion to speak with bated breath and formal cour- 
tesy of the most fantastic and extravagant creeds. Both sides 
of great questions are discussed in magazines, often with a 
total absence of earnestness, and with the cruel flippancy of | 
the ready writer. The evil results of this idle spirit of curiosity 
are too patent to require notice. The mind accustomed to 
this stimulating process acquires the habit of playing with 
subjects which it is too indolent to take up seriously. Amongst 
our cultivated classes, it is possible that many readers are 
acquainted, in this superficial way, with Pessimism. They 
may have seen a favourable account of it, which was written, 
perhaps, in honest ignorance of its darker and more repulsive 
features. If such be the case, in common fairness, they cannot 
object to a further discussion of this extraordinary phase of 
‘nineteenth-century thought. Nor, unfortunately, does the 
question only concern the educated sections of our complex 
social fabric. It is astonishing, in these days, how speculative 
difficulties, which take their rise in the bleak and icy moun- 
tain-peaks of metaphysics, filter down to the lower strata. of 
literature, and come to the surface again in the hateful pro- 
ductions of the atheistic propaganda. The object of this 
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paper will be fully attained if it should help one distracted 
soul to cling more firmly to the belief in the infinite goodness 
of the Maker of the world. 

2. We shall now proceed to inquire (I.) What is Pessimism ? 
(II.) What is the philosophical standpoint of its modern cham- 
pions, Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, and, consequently, 
what authority may be claimed for their utterances? and (II1.) 
What are some of the facts in the constitution of the world 
which have given rise to this literature of despair? As the 
various kinds of evil pass in review before us, it will be most 
convenient to state, at the same time, the reasonable answers 
that may be made, at any rate, to some of the difficulties which 
occur in this province of speculation. 

(I.) Definition of Pessimism.—s. Pessimism, strictly speak- 
ing, is intended to be the exact antithesis to Optimism. Both 
words are now used with a certain amount of latitude. An 
Optimist ought to mean one who believes that the world (by 
which is meant, in this connexion, the universe, the sum total 
of created things) is the best of all possible worlds. It is now 
extended to include any one who holds that the good, on the 
whole, predominates over the evil. Similarly, a Pessimist 
should mean one who believes the world to be the worst of 
all possible worlds, but is also used of one who considers that 
the balance, on the whole, is on the side of evil. We need 
not trouble ourselves about merely literary outbursts of spleen 
- or melancholy, but confine our attention to thinkers who bring 
forward more or less weighty arguments. As Pessimism is a 
reaction or protest against Optimism, it is as well to begin 
with a definite account of the latter doctrine. Optimism may 
be said to have been, until lately, the prevailing creed among 

philosophers of very different schools. Thinkers, for instance, 
so remote from each other as Aristotle, Augustine, and Spinoza, 
can all be classed as Optimists ; but the first formal treatise on 
the subject is due to Leibnitz (born 1646 A.D., died 1716), 
_and is entitled Theodiccea ; or, a Vindication of God with refer- 
ence to the Problem of Evil. In this work, the author asserts 
that the world (t.e., universe), “as the work of God, must be 
the best of all possible worlds,” where by possible he means 
practicable or feasible. A better universe might be conceived, 
he would say, but could not be realised, under the conditions 
of actual existence.* His proof is an @ priori one, drawn from 


* Ueberweo’s History of Philosophy (translated by Morris. Ed. 1880.), 
vol. ii. p. 112. The writer begs to acknowledge, once for all, his obligations 
to this admirable book, which combines impartiality and accuracy with 
the utmost brevity attainable in such matters. 
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the attributes of God; for, as God’s wisdom is infinite, He 
must have foreseen the best possible world; as His goodness 
is infinite, He must have wished to bring it into existence ; 
and, as His power is infinite, He must have been able to do so. 
In dealing with the existence of evils, Leibnitz divides them 
into three classes, which he calls metaphysical, physical, and 
moral. Metaphysical evils arise from the limitations which 
are the conditions of all finite existence, such as ignorance, 
weakness, &c.; these he looks upon as inevitable. Physical 
evils he regards as useful, either as merciful punishments for 
sin, or as instruments of moral training and discipline. Moral 
evils he considers as inseparable from the freedom of a self- 
determining will. ‘To appreciate the range of Leibnitz’s rea- 
soning, it must be remembered that he embraces the whole 
universe. ‘The sufferings and sorrows of our small planet 
might, from his point of view, be conceived of as a slight 
discord in the general harmony of a vast scheme, which re- 
quires for its full development the countless worlds which fill 
the immeasurable depths of space. 

(II.) Stand-point of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann.— 
4. It would not be easy to find a flaw in Leibnitz’s reason- 
ing,if we once grant his postulate, 7.e., the existence of a 
Personal God with the assigned attributes,—in other words, 
if we are Theists. ‘The Theist may criticise his train of 
thought as an attempt to pass beyond the limits of our finite 
intelligence, but he can hardly help assenting to its con- 
clusions as in accordance with their premises. But the 
modern champions of Pessimism are not Theists: they do not 
admit the Personality of a Deity ; they do not ascribe good- 
ness to the strange Power, or rather Impotence, which they 
substitute for the Living God. It thus becomes necessary to 
state, with as much precision as is attaimable, the central ideas 
of the philosophy of which Pessimism is only one of the 
consequences. 

Schopenhauer (born 1788, died 1860), an able, though 
crotchety, thinker, ascribes the origin of the phenomenal 
world around us to the mysterious working of what he calls 
the Will. But he uses this word in an arbitrary sense, 
peculiar to himself. By Will we generally understand the 
determinations of a conscious agent; but Schopenhauer 
extends it not merely to the actions of the lower animals, 
but to the unconscious life of plants, and even to the forces 
of the inorganic world. ‘hus he looks upon such attributes 
of matter as gravity, impenetrability, rigidity, fluidity, elas- 
ticity, and such forces as electricity, magnetism, and chemical 
action, as the lowest stage of the clothing of the Will in 
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objective forms. ‘The Will is more fully realised in plants 
and animals up to man, in whom it attains to consciousness of 
itself. As far as the word Will has: any meaning, when 
applied to matter, 1t must be looked upon as equivalent to 
what earlier writers have called Anima Mundi, or the ener- 
gising Soul of the World; but no reason can be given why 
the single attribute of Volition should be chosen to the entire 
exclusion of Intelligence and Power. With this hazy Pan- 
theism Schopenhauer incorporated Buddhistic notions about 
the evils of active life, and the blessedness of absolute repose. 
Accordingly, as the desire to live on the part of the Universal 
Will has only produced’ misery and failure, the highest duty of 
man is the free renunciation and annihilation of his own 
Individual Will to live. Itis rather singular that Schopenhauer 
combines with his half-Hastern philosophy the Platonic Theory 
of Ideas. Between the Universal Will and the individual 
objects stand the Ideas. These are intermediate stages in the 
process by which the Will becomes objective: ‘ imperfectly 
expressed in numberless individuals, they exist as the eternal 
forms of things, not entering themselves into space and time, 
immovable, unchangeable, uncreated, eternal ’’* (a bit of pure 
Platonism). 

Eduard von Hartmann is still alive, and may yet edify the 
world with fresh developments of doctrine. His system, 
also, is a kind of coarse Pantheism, influenced for the worse 
by the crude and arrogant Materialism which is the plague 
of this generation. He prefers to call it Monism, i.e., a 
philosophy which denies the reality of separate individual 
beings, but affirms the existence of a Universal-One (in 
German, All-Hin), which is at first unconscious in the world of 
matter, but becomes partaker of transitory consciousness in 
transitory individuals, and, as « result of the unsatisfactory 
nature of this experience, yearns to return to its former state 
of unconsciousness. ‘This Universal-One is not a Person; it 
is not, as in Schopenhauer’s system, the blind, irrational Will, 
but it is Will and the Idea combined. It seems that this 
extraordinary Hntity is intensely miserable. We are not told 
how an Unconscious Being can be aware either of pain or 
pleasure. But let that pass. Transcendental philosophers 
must not be profanely cross-examined like other people. Nor 
are we told how the individual von Hartmann learned the 
terrible secret of the intense misery of the Absolute Existence. 
However, it appears that this wretched Being, in order to 





* Ueberweg, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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relieve his pain, gave birth, in some unexplained way, to the 
Universe.* Our sympathy, it seems, is due to these pathetic 
efforts of the Infinite Sorrow to annihilate itself! But enough 
of this grotesque blasphemy, which it is to be hoped that the 
accomplished author will yet live to repudiate. Many of 
these outrageous paradoxes appear, to a disinterested ob- 
server, to arise more from a morbid thirst for notoriety than 
from a sober love for truth. 

It will appear from these statements of the central ideas of 
the philosophical systems of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, 
that they are both Pantheists of an unusually nebulous de- 
scription. ‘The mere knowledge of this fact is enough to 
indicate what authority is due to them on moral questions. 
Those thinkers have no especial claim on the attention of 
the world whose deepest speculations about Existence and 
Personality have resulted in a fantastic self-contradictory 
scheme, founded partly on baseless assumptions, partly on 
ascribing real existence to mental abstractions, and partly on 
the most perverse misinterpretation of facts. Those who attach 
importance to clearness of thought and to consecutive reason- 
ing, naturally decline to be taught by a man who can confound 
together the literal and metaphorical meanings of the word 
Will, and, when he has thus formed an abstract conception, 
which corresponds to no objective Thing, can ascribe to it 
real existence, nay, more than that, can assert that it is the 
only real existence, that which underlies all apparent personal 
existence. ‘This word-juggling may perhaps be useful as a 
mental discipline, but from every other point of view it is 
merely an intellectual curiosity. The same remarks apply to 
von Hartmann. ‘To combat their views effectively it would 
be necessary to begin at the very centre and work outwards, 
to demonstrate the baselessness of any form of Pantheism, 
and to show how, in its essence, it is always built up upon 
confusion of thought, upon the fallacy of investing mental 
abstractions with real existence,+ whether it is Neo-platonism, 


* Those who care to see how far the bad taste of the original surgical 
metaphor employed by von Hartmann is softened down in the text may 
consult Barlow's Ultimatum of Pessimism, p. 81, note. | The influence of 
Buddhism is here very evident: for Gautama is said to have foregone 
Nirwana, and suffered ineffably in successive births in order “to attain the 
Buddhaship, and thereby gain the power to free mankind from the misery of 
existence.” ~ Globe Encyclopedia, sub voc. “* Buddhism.” 

{ Every form of Pantheism is guilty of the vicious process known in the 
technical language of Mental Science as hypostatising abstractions. See 
Ueberweg’s refutation of Spinoza’s system, apparently so logical.— Hist. of 
Phil., vol. ii. p. 60 et seg. 
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or the system of Spinoza, or that of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. Now, I do not conceive that such a task lies within 
the scope of this paper, and I shall accordingly pass on to the 
consideration of the facts in the Universe by which Pessimistic 
theories appear to be supported. In discussing them, I shall 
do so from a Theistic point of view, as I think it is a waste of 
time to be combating Pantheistic fancies and paradoxes at 
every turn. Assuming, therefore, the truth of Theism, we 
will now proceed to see how far the existence of Evil in the 
world may be reconciled with the Divine attributes. 

(III.) Problem of Hvil—5. We admit at once that the 
Problem of Evil is a great difficulty. In its essence it is 
this: How could a God of infinite goodness allow Evil to 
begin in any form in a universe which He Himself called 
into being? Various answers have been given to this ques- 
tion, and probably always will be given. First, however, we 
may address ourselves to the actual facts which form the 
starting-point for discussion. We have seen above that 
Leibnitz divided evils into three classes,—metaphysical, 
physical, and moral. It is perhaps more usual now to consider 
the two heads of physical and moral as exhaustive, and to 
neglect his group of metaphysical evils. 

6. Let us begin then with physical, such as earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, hurricanes, inundations, drought, car- 
nivorous animals, parasites both animal and vegetable, and 
similar facts. Now, the first thing that strikes us in re- 
flecting upon them is that they form a class which it is the 
tendency of advancing knowledge to bring more and more 
under the dominion of law, and so of benevolent and _ har- 
monious order. We see at a glance, that this is true about 
thunder and lightning. Primitive races of men still regard 
these phenomena with unmixed terror, and not without reason. 
We, on the contrary, have learned by slow degrees that these 
terrible disturbances of the atmosphere are probably inevitable 
incidents in the vast circulation of water and air which is in 
incessant activity on the outside of our globe. To that circu- 
lation we owe our very existence, as it provides us with the 
indispensable fresh water by evaporation from the sea-surfaces 
and subsequent distribution by winds. In this elaborate and 
sensitive mechanism with its perpetual oscillations of baro- 
metric pressure, of temperature, and of moisture, a mechanism, 
the ultimate motive-power of which is the sun, storms and 
tempests, tornadoes and hurricanes, the roll of thunder and 
the flash of the lightning are moments of intense energy, 
which are quite lost sight of when we consider the normal 
smoothness and efliciency with which its vast operations are 
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conducted. When we know more about electricity, we may 
see with greater clearness, perhaps, that it plays some indis- 
pensable part in the economy of the organic world. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes.— Harthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions are confessedly the most awful and destructive of 
the forces of nature that we know. We have all read of the 
shock to man’s oldest associations when he feels the solid 
earth reel under his feet, of the danger from the very buildings 
which he had reared for convenience or protection, of the 
hopelessness of escape from almost instantaneous and far- 
reaching ruin. Of the immediate causes of these phenomena 
we are profoundly ignorant. Still, we have advanced a little 
on the road to understanding them since 1755, the date of the 
earthquake at Lisbon, which destroyed at least 60,000 lives. 
Voltaire, in most respects an Optimist, took that disaster as a 
text for a tirade against the doctrine of Leibnitz, in Oandide, 
ou Sur ?Optimisme (published in 1757). I am afraid that 
the attack had then the best of it. Much, however, has hap- 
pened since. ‘The science of Geology has thrown a new light 
upon the earth’s crust. Amidst doubtful theories, it has ac- 
cumulated a vast array of solid facts as a basis for future 
speculation. It would teach us that earthquakes and volcanoes 
are connected together, and that both represent forces, or a 
force, that once acted with greater energy. ‘The favourite 
hypothesis about the formation of the crust of the earth at 
the present day is that of Hlie de Beaumont, which supposes 
our globe to be a cooling, and consequently a contracting 
body. By this process can be plausibly explained the ridging 
up of mountain-chains, and the consequent depressions, or 
ocean-beds, between the main lines of elevation. For some 
time, geologically speaking, the earth appears to have entered 
upon a period of comparative tranquillity. It may thus be said 
that earthquakes and volcanoes are gentle symptoms, or, for all 
we know, inevitable accompaniments of the same tremendous 
elevating forces which, by their past energetic action, rendered 
the world habitable at all. I assume that no one will dispute 
the assertion, that without the upheaval of mountain-chains 
and continental ridges the surface of the globe might have 
been reduced to a plain, level with the sea. Hlevating forces, 
whether identical with the contraction of the outer skin of 
the globe, or not, have played a great part in preparing its 
surface for man’s habitation. It must be admitted, then, that 
more may be said now than in Voltaire’s day to reconcile even 
earthquakes with our partial comprehension of nature as a 
scheme of Perfect Wisdom and Perfect Love. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, as far as man is concerned, 
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volcanoes give him ample warning; that their periods of 
activity are often interrupted by very long intervals of repose ; 
and that the extreme fertility of the soil formed by volcanic 
dust has, as an attraction, always induced a dense population 
voluntarily to brave the dangers of an occasional outbreak. 

7. Carnivorous Animals.—Let us now consider the case of 
carnivorous animals alleged to be inconsistent with the Divine 
Benevolence. A great deal of sickly sentimentalism has been 
expended upon this subject by writers very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the facts. Disgusting pictures have been drawn 
of the “carnage” of Nature. Mill, with the passionate bitter- 
ness which he showed in his attacks upon Natural Religion, 
speaks of “ the lower animals (meaning, apparently, all except 
man) as divided, with scarcely an exception, into devourers 
and devoured.” Now this is not the case. The vast majority 
of land-animals are vegetable-feeders.. So probably are those 
which people fresh water, if we may draw inferences from the 
universal presence of a rich sub-aqueous vegetation. The sea, 
it is true, offers a difficulty, because of the difficulty of observa- 
tion; but the analogy of Nature would lead us to believe that 
there, too, the vegetable-feeders are the most numerous. Of 
the immense number of molluscs, insects, as well as of mammals 
and birds that consume a vegetable diet, only a small propor- 
tion, probably, have their simple existence of animal enjoy- 
ment cut short by their carnivorous foes. How monstrous the 
assertion of Mill is will also appear from familiar instances of 
great aggregations of animals in free nature. Who has not 
heard of the immense herds of bison that once roamed the 
prairies of North America, of the innumerable flocks of pigeons 
that, in the same country, darken the skies for days in their 
migration, of the mighty hosts of vegetable-eating mammals 
in South Africa? These are all cases where animals neither 
devour others nor are devoured in their turn to any ap- 
preciable extent. I presume my opponent will not have 
recourse to the subterfuge of saying that the ox or the 
elephant massacres minute insects in the grass or plants he 
eats. In the first place, the fact is doubtful: blades of grass, 
as a rule, are not favourite habitats of insects, as any ento- 
mologist will tell us; and secondly, we must really neglect 
minute and microscopic life in an argument of such gene- 
rality as this. 

Paley was probably right in saying that the vast multitudes 
cf vegetable-feeders lead a life of complete enjoyment. But 
their tendency to multiply is so great that there must be some 
check upon their numbers. Ina state of nature, no better 
check can be found than that of carnivorous animals, a 
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mechanism which is self-adapting and elastic, consisting as 
it does of predatory creatures, that increase and decrease in 
number in exact proportion as their prey increases or decreases ; 
in other words, just as they are wanted. Who has ever heard 
of objectors suggesting any better plan, or, indeed, any alter- 
native at all? Under the circumstances they might, perhaps, 
** protest a little less.” 

Now, if the carnivorous animals are indispensable as Nature’s 
executioners, it is as well that they should be as perfect in- 
struments of destruction as possible. No one, then, need 
shrink from contemplating the lithe limbs, the terrible teeth, 
the furious rage of the tiger; or the powerful flight, the fierce 
beak, the hooked talons of the eagle; or even the noiseless 
gliding form, the poisonous fangs, the crushing folds of the 
snake. If they have to destroy life, at any rate let them do it 
effectively. 

Another point deserves attention. Do the animals that are 
killed suffer pain, or are they not probably in a kind of 
mesmeric trance induced by the shock to the nervous system ? 
According to Dr. Livingstone’s recorded experience of his 
sensations when a lion was crunching his arm, there would 
seem to be much to be said for this latter view. <A vast 
number of facts have convinced entomologists that insects 
scarcely feel at all. 

Again, it is well to remember that the reign of the carnivora, 
as far as the larger animals are concerned, is only preparatory 
to man’s appearance. Civilised man gradually takes upon’ 
himself the entire charge of the domestic animals, which are 
mostly vegetable-feeders, and the carnivorous mammals then 
die out, unless artificially preserved. One more point in this 
connexion. ‘Those assailants of the benevolent purposes of 
Nature who have dilated so largely upon the carnivorous 
forms of life have been strangely silent about the scavengers. 
There can be no cruelty in feeding upon the dead. Now 
there are whole genera belonging to various divisions of the 
animal series whose function is that of clearing away all 
decaying organic matter. Not only are there the vultures 
and similar carrion-eating birds, the hyenas, jackais, 
crocodiles, and so on, but an enormous number of insects 
which, either in their larval or perfect form, are expressly 
adapted to feed upon putrefying animal matter. It is un- 
necessary to dilate upon the useful part they play in the 
economy of the world. Hyery one who is accustomed to 
country walks knows how rare a sight a dead animal is in 
Nature, except it has been killed by man. 

8. Vegetable and Animal Parasites—There is, no doubt, at 
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first sight, something very staggering in the existence of 
parasites, animal and vegetable; by which we mean or- 
ganisms adapted to live at the expense of other organisms. 
Our imaginary opponent may well say, Why have horses, and 
oxen, and sheep, and dogs, and poultry, and even wild birds 
their several insect plagues, as well as still more hideous tor- 
mentors of the class Vermes ? Do you know, he may say, the 
repulsive history of some of the Hntozoa? For instance, how, 
in the case of the Tape-worms, the egg-stage of these loathsome 
creatures is adapted to be passed in the alimentary canal of 
one animal, and the adult form in that of another? Have 
you never read of the extraordinary life-cycle of the Flukes, 
which finally find their way into the livers of sheep, or of 
the Trichine, which are often fatal to man? lKHven the 
fish swimming in the depths of ocean have their minute 
Crustaceans clinging to various parts of their bodies—un- 
bidden and life-long guests. Man himself is lable to be 
attacked by a great many forms, some of which, however, as 
the Guinea worm, are, it is true, rare and local. I reply that I 
am aware of all these facts, and freely admit that the existence 
of parasites is a very serious problem, and it is one that no 
one can pretend to have solved satisfactorily. 

It is, therefore, with extreme diffidence that the following 
considerations are offered :— 

Vegetable and animal parasites can hardly be separated. 
Now, in the case of Fungi, a class wholly parasitic, we know 
of at least one useful function. A vast number of minute 
Fungi are the scavengers of the vegetable world. Whatever 
falls to the ground in the woods, be it leaf, branch, or tree, 
is at once attacked by various species, which help to restore 
it again to its native soil in a form adapted for further use. 
But on the other side must be placed the terrible havoc 
caused by those species which attack living plants and ani- 
mals, and are too familiar to us under the dreaded names of 
rust, mildew, smut, blight, potato-disease, &c. We must 
confess our profound ignorance of the benevolent aspect of 
these inflictions. Possibly they form one of Nature’s stern 
warnings against over-crowding. She seems to tell us that, 
if we cover square miles of land with one crop—if we bring 
together enormous aggregations of one animal—nay, even if 
we interfere in the balance of life by over-stocking moors and 
salmon-rivers, we must expect some of her checks on over- 
population to make their appearance. This, however, I repeat, 
is offered as a mere suggestion for what it is worth. A ray 
of light may be thrown upon animal parasites by the now 
favourite conjecture that they are not original creations, but 
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deviations from an ancestral type, which was not parasitical.* 
The parasitic habit is thus looked upon as an acquired one. 
But still, after all, as we must suppose that the Creator im- 
planted in animals this capacity for variation, we do not seem 
to advance much nearer a solution of the problem by this 
consideration. 

9. Diseases and Death.—Some diseases are so intimately con- 
nected with moral evil that they cannot be considered as purely 
physical consequents of purely physical antecedents. Many are 
the direct result of vicious habits, or of neglect of the laws of 
health, or of ignorance, if not on the part of the individual suf- 
ferer, yet on that of the community at large. That this class of 
evils is gradually passing more and more under man’s control 
is an undoubted fact, and we may hope for still greater progress 
in this direction. Still, though we may lengthen the average 
duration of human life, and prolong the existence of the weak 
and sickly, death must come sooner or later—the greatest evil 
of all to those who have not the Christian hope of immortality. 
But, surely, the Pessimists ought to welcome it as their best 
friend, if they really believe life to be so intolerable. The 
fact that Arthur Schopenhauer lived to be seventy-two, and 
wanted to live till eighty, seems to show that even Pessimists 
resemble ordinary mortals in not always acting up to their 
creed. 

10. Moral Kvil.—If the problem of Evil in general is a 
difficulty, that difficulty is enhanced tenfold when we come to 
the origin of Moral Evil or Sin. How could a God of infinite 
goodness permit this source of misery to originate among 
His creatures, and why did He do so? That it has originated 
somehow is a fact of experience, witnessed to by our individual 
consciousness, and by the unanimous voice of history. Whence 
did it come? Unde malum et quare, as Tertullian succinctly puts 
it. Plutarch (born about A.D. 50, died A.D. 125) thus clearly 
states the difficulty in a passage of his work, De Iside et Osiride, 
45: “ For if nothing can be produced naturally without a cause, 
and the Good can not act as the cause of Evil, it is necessary 
that the natural development of evil also, as well as of good, 
must have its own generation and cause.” Many attempts 
were consequently made to assign this cause. In the dreamy 
Hast the ancient Persians assumed the existence of two great 


* To give one instance out of many, Dr. Bastian thinks that the Guinea- 
worm is merely an accidental parasite, and that formerly it was a free or 
non-parasitic Nematoid.—Globe Encycl. sub voce “ Guinea-worm.” 

+ Et yap obdéy avatring miguce yevicOat, airiay d& Kakov Tayaddy ovdK ay 

apaoxol, O&t yéeveow idiay Kai apxiy, WorEp aya0od, Kai KaKoU THY dvdowy ExELY. 
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World-rulers: Ormuzd, the source of Good; Ahrimanes, the 
source of Evil.* ‘These are in continual conflict, but Good will 
finally triumph. Mani (about A.D. 240) combined this Zoro- 
astrian doctrine with a corrupt form of Christianity, and gave 
rise to the famous sect of the Manichees. 

Another explanation of the origin of Hvil was to ascribe it 
to matter as opposed to spirit. Matter, according to this view, 
is too untractable to obey the behests of spirit, and from its 
imperfections and shortcomings it gives rise to all kinds of evil. 
Another solution is that of Pantheism which practically ignores 
Moral Evil. All so-called individual beings are but transient 
embodiments of the Universal Impersonal Existence, when it 
submits to the conditions of time and space. All actions 
alike are really Divine, and it is absurd to speak of them as 
good and bad. Logical Pantheists are thus driven to ex- 
tenuate Moral Evil as much as possible, to speak of it as 
imperfection or ignorance. As many of the modern exponents 
of Pantheistic or semi-Pantheistic views are widely read from 
the originality of their ideas, or poetical charm of their style, 
it is well to remember that they are all liable to this grave 
charge of under-rating the power and the effects of Moral Evil. 

11. We now come to Christian writers. The Christian 
Revelation presupposes the existence of Moral Evil in the 
world, for it claims to be essentially the Divine remedy for 
that evil. But it is silent on the mysterious question of its. 
origin. Christian philosophers, nevertheless, kave attempted 
to answer it, and in so doing have produced much valuable 
speculation. Origen, Augustine, and Hckhard, may be taken 
as representing—the first, the Eastern Church ; the second, 
the Western ; and the third, Medizeval Mysticism. In making 
these quotations I do not, of course, accept the responsibility 
of every statement contained in them, but adduce them as 
specimens of philosophic thinking. 

Origen (born A.D. 185, died 254.) has the following passages 
bearing upon the subject of the origin of evil+:—“ The 
goodness of God could never remain inactive, nor His omni- 
potence be without objects for His government: hence the 
creation of the world cannot have been begun in any given 
moment of time, but must be conceived as without beginning. 
. . . . God did not find matter already in existence, and then 
merely communicate shape and form to it, but He Himself 


* Tt is now denied that this Dualism was part of the original teaching of 
Zoroaster, but if it is an additional development, it is at any rate one of 
great antiquity. Its date, however, does not affect the argument in the text. 

+ Ueberweg, Hist. Phil., vol. i. p. 217. 
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created matter; otherwise a Providence, older than God, must 
have provided for the possibility of His expressmg His 
thoughts in material forms, or a happy accident must have 
played the réleof Providence. .... Hyvil is the turning away 
of the creature from the fulness of true being to emptiness 
and nothingness, hencea privation. The cause of evil is neither 
God nor matter, but that free act of turning away from God, 
which God did not command, but only did not prevent.” 

Augustine (born A.D. 354, died 430) says *:—“ The cause 
of evil is to be found in the will, which turns aside from the 
higher to the lower. . . . . The evil will works that which is 
evil, but is not itself moved by any positive cause; it has no 
causa efficiens, but only a causa deficiens. Hyil is not a sub- 
stance or nature (essence), but a marring of nature (the 
essence) and of the good, a ‘ defect,’ a ‘ privation,’ or ‘loss of 
good.’ An absolute good is possible, but absolute evil is 
impossible [against the Manichzean doctrine]. Hvil does not 
disturb the order and beauty of the universe; it cannot 
wholly withdraw itself from subjection to the laws of God ; 
it does not remain unpunished, and the punishment of it is 
good, inasmuch as thereby justice is executed. As a painting 
with dark colours rightly distributed is beautiful, so also is 
the sum of things beautiful for him who has power to view 
them all at one glance, notwithstanding the presence of 
sin, although, when considered separately, their beauty is 
marred by the deformity of sin.” 

Hekhart (born after 1250) was a Dominican monk, who was 
one of many examples of the extreme boldness of speculation 
which prevailed under the guise of ecclesiastical forms in the 
Middle Ages. His remarks on the subject of evil are inter- 
esting. ‘The relation of evil,’—says Dr. Adolf Lasson, in 
the interesting sketch of German mysticism which he has 
contributed to Ueberweg’s book,t—‘“‘to the absolute pro- 
cess is not clearly explained by Eckhart. It was impossible 
that this should be otherwise, since Eckhart conceded to 
evil only the character of privation. As denoting a neces- 
sary stadium in the return of the soul into God, evil is 
sometimes represented by Eckhart as a part of the Divine 
plan of the universe—as a calamity decreed by God, All 
things, sin included, work together for good for those that 





* Ueberweg, ut supra, p. 343. 

+ Ueberweg, Hist. Phil., vol. i. p. 481. It is, perhaps, well to repeat 
here the caution already given that the writer of the paper does not accept 
unconditionally, or ask others so to accept, the views of Eckhart. The 
mere fact that he was brought before a tribunal of the Inquisition at Cologne 
in 1327, and that twenty-eight of his doctrines were condemned by a Papal 
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are good. God ordains sin for man, and for those most of all 
whom He has chosen for great things. For this, also, man 
should be thankful. He should not wish that he had not 
sinned. By sin man is humiliated, and by forgiveness he is 
all the more intimately united to God. Nor should he wish 
that there might be no temptation to sin, for then the merit 
of combat and virtue itself would no longer be possible. Re- 
garded from a higher standpoint, evil is not evil, but only a 
means for the realisation of the eternal end of the world. God 
could do no greater harm to the sinner than to permit or pre- 
destine him to be sinful, and then not send upon him suffering 
sufficiently great to break his wicked will. God is not angry 
at sin as though in it He had received an affront, but at the 
loss of our happiness, 7.e., He is angry only at the thwarting 
of His plan in regard to us.” 

12. The lines of thought indicated in these extracts have 
been more or less followed by subsequent Christian apologists. 
At the present day, whether rightly or wrongly, we are more 
disposed to put aside such questions as insoluble. We think we 
have not sufficient data to form premises for such conclusions. 
If such inquiries do not transcend our finite capacities, they are 
at any rate beyond the sphere of human experience, human 
duty and human responsibility. But it does not follow from 
this speculative limitation that we are in any doubt as to our 
practical relation to Evil. The Christian view of life is as 
reasonable as any, that which regards it as a scene of proba- 
tion, a stage of training for a higher existence. vil is around 
us and within us; but, when looked at as the instrument of 
discipline and progress, it loses half its sting. How bene- 
volent, for instance, is the natural punishment of sin, acting 
as a call to amendment and a solemn warning of the danger 
of continuance in wrong-doing! But, some will object, many 
innocent and excellent persons are visited with affliction, and 
pain, and poverty. The vindication of this apparent anomaly 
lies in the infinite importance of right moral action. A noble 
deed, an instance of unselfish devotion to duty or to the higher 
interests of others, the meek suffering of undeserved calamities 
are the supreme moments in the history of our race which 
counterbalance its prevailing frivolity and carelessness. But 
such acts are only possible, as a rule, in the presence of Hvil. 
The common instinct of humanity has recognised the quality 


Bull in 1329, would be primd facie in his favour. But there is no doubt 
that great devoutness and blamelessness of life were, in his case, combined 
with daring speculation which verged upon Idealistic Pantheism ; indeed, 
- he appears to have anticipated Schelling in claiming for the human intellect 
the immediate intuition of the Absolute. 
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of heroism as of higher value than any amount of material 
prosperity, of intellectual progress, of artistic sensibility. The 
personalities that have touched and will continue to touch the 
universal heart to the end of time are the patriot dying on the 
field of battle, or murdered by the political assassin, or 
toiling for the relief of human suffering; the prophet and the 
martyr giving their testimony to the sacred rights of con- 
science; ay, and thousands more of brave men and 
single-hearted women, who in the path of duty cheerfully 
face death in order to benefit others. Such acts as these 
could hardly be conceived apart from the existence of Evil; 
and may go for something in the educative value of suffering 
in the history of the human race. 

13. If we take very much lower ground, we find that the 
Pessimists are confuted by ordinary experience. They say 
that life is so miserable that it is not worth having. But the 
vast majority of mankind do not think so. They are quite 
content to live. Indeed, they are very reluctant, as a rule, to 
leave off living. Life is evidently desired for its own sake, 
even where there is no high standard of religious faith, or 
indeed no religion at all. The Hsquimaux in their snowy 
deserts, the savage African under the blazing sun of the 
equator are all attached to life, where the motives for living 
seem so much less powerful than in the case of cultivated 
races. This love of life in itself is a fact, which the Pessimists 
are bound to account for. As it is so universal, it must 
spring from universal causes and may perhaps be partially 
explained by (1) the strong instinct of self-preservation, which 
makes itself felt by us all in momentary danger, (2) the satis- 
faction and self-approbation arising from doing honest work, 
(3) the pleasure of property, even in small things, (4) the 
happiness of married life and the sweet love of children, (5) 
the hope of improving one’s condition. These ordinary 
motives, apart from higher ones, are, probably, quite strong 
enough to counteract in practice all the fine-spun theories of 
the Pessimist. 

14. War.—Pessimists have said some hard things about 
war. This opens up such a wide field of discussion that it is, 
perhaps, presumptuous to treat it in a cursory manner. But 
a few words may be said in answer to the wild exaggerations 
current on this subject. We may ask how else can the 
religious and political liberties of one state be defended against 
the encroachments of another. European culture would have 
perished in the bud, if the little band of small Greek states had 
not combined together against the vast aggregate of the Persian 
Empire. And in modern times the overwhelming supremacy, 
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first of Spain, which involved the establishment of the In- 
quisition and the debasement of religion, and afterwards of 
France, which aimed at the political subjugation of all Europe, 
could only have been broken by long-continued wars. 

15. General Course of History.—'To Schopenhauer, the 
history of humanity is aimless. One can only understand 
this assertion by remembering that, to a hazy Pantheist, the 
rise and progress of the Christian religion—the central fact 
of all history—must appear an unintelligible delusion. Ordi- 
nary thinkers, on the contrary, not misled by the love of 
paradox or the affectation of originality, have agreed in tracing 
a great plan through the centuries of recorded time. All the 
nations of antiquity that have contributed to the development 
of culture were finally absorbed into the great world-empire 
of Rome. We see here a preparation for the reception of 
Christianity in the enforced peace and political unity thus 
imposed upon a vast extent of populous territory, in the 
breaking down of national religions and modes of thought, 
and in the very general diffusion of the Greek language. 
Most historians agree with Merivale that the conversion of 
the Roman Hmpire under Constantine is the most astonish- 
ing moral revolution recorded in history. From causes, how- 
ever, which lay apart from the new faith, and were in operation 
before its triumph, the mighty Colossus of the West slowly 
erew weaker and weaker, and ancient civilisation disappeared 
for a time under the successive waves of barbarian invasion. 
From the chaos thus induced, the great states of modern 
Europe have slowly emerged. And it seems to be their 
mission, in turn, to extend to the uttermost parts of the earth 
the culture and religion whichhave given them their pre- 
eminence in the world. Nothing but perverse blindness can 
fail to see a connected and far-reaching plan in this very brief 
sketch of the results of historical study. 

In conclusion, I must express my consciousness of the 
temerity which induced me to treat of so profound and mys- 
teriousa subject. ‘The Problem of Evil meets us in many pro- 
vinces of thought, and reaches in its origin and results from past 
eternity to that which is to come. To attempt to do justice 
to a theme so awful and fascinating would require a volume 
and powers of intellect to which I lay no claim, and I can 
only naturally expect to be told that my brief treatment of 
many parts of this tremendous subject has been inadequate. 
But, when a mischievous delusion is abroad, an imperfect ex- 
posure of it is better than none at all, and may lead the way to 
its more complete refutation by one better fitted for the task. 
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The Cuarrman (Right Hon. A. §. Ayrton).—I am sure we are all obliged 
to Mr. James for having brought this subject under our notice. It is now 
open for any present to take part in its discussion. 

Rey. F. S. Coox, D.D.—There are some opinions which, although very 
much opposed to revealed truth, we are bound to treat with respect ; but with 
regard to this scheme of pessimism, I, for one, cannot admit it to be a system 
of philosophy. It is contradicted by experience ; and it must, indeed, be a 
strong system of philosophy that can maintain itself against the whole weight 
of human experience. In all past ages, as well as that in which we live, we 
have the strongest testimony to what is advanced by the author of this 
paper—namely, the desire to live, which is implanted in the breasts of all 
human beings. We can see, as Christians, how strongly God has bound 
us to our places in this world ; and, although we find that, even with this 
incentive to live, men occasionally go out of the world by their own hands, 
we may fairly ask how many more suicides would there be if mankind were 
not bound to life by so strong a tie? But the pessimist view is contrary 
to all that we are conscious of in human nature. The desire to live is a 
universal instinct. Not only is it our experience that men express them- 
selves to this effect, but we all carry a strong witness to the truth of the 
instinct of self-preservation in our own bosoms. If there be an inborn con- 
sciousness in each of us, we require no evidence beyond that which has been set 
in our own hearts—namely, the desire to live. If, then, there be this grand 
and universal fact of consciousness and desire to live, no system of philo- 
sophy (and, as I have said, I do not call this pessimism a philosophy) 
can maintain itself against it. We have in the Word of God clear testi- 
mony to the value of life ; and, with regard to the great problem of moral 
evil, although no one can give an exact and definite statement about it, it is 
quite clear that we can get, for all the requisite purposes of thought and 

Shristian philosophy, and for all the practical purposes of life, a sufficient 
theory thereon. 

Mr. J. Hassetu.—As Christians, we must never forget that God 
has given us a perfect remedy for the moral evil which is found in 
this world. The more closely man walks with God, the less there 
will be of moral evil. Moral evil is the result of ignorance and sin ; 
and, as Christians, it is our duty to set before our brethren its true remedy, 
and that remedy is conformity with the will of God. I should like to 
say a few words with reference to paragraph 8, as to “ parasites.” Here 
again, while we must admit there are these parasites, we ought not to 
forget that these creatures, whether the epizoa or the entozoa, are the 
natural punishment of ignorance and neglect of the laws of Nature. For 
instance, man violates the natural law of absolute cleanliness, and 
epizoa are the result. Man breaks some of the laws of cookery, and 
entozoa are the result. If we have cleanliness and good cookery we do 
away with these things ; therefore, the remedy is more or less in our own 
hands. Take, again, the case of the salmon. Is it not a notorious fact 
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that we have polluted the waters of our rivers to such an extent that the 
salmon, becoming infested with enéozoa and epizoa, have been made to suffer 
through the folly of man? We ought, therefore, to endeavour to act with 
prudence and conscientiousness in regard to all such matters, and thus 
bring to the lowest possible minimum these physical evils. If we, as 
Christian pioneers, and missionaries, only succeed in making our people 
cleanly, thoughtful, and sober-minded, we shall do much to minimise 
physical as well as moral evil, and may bring about a better state of things 
by co-operating with God in preparing for that grand and glorious time, 
when evil shall be abolished, and truth and righteousness will be established 
to the happiness and advantage of our country and of the whole world. 

Mr. W. GrirritH.—One explanation of the difficulties is that, as there is a 
moral Governor of the Universe, we must accept and admit the conclusion 
that justice will be administered to all, and that, therefore, in the long run, 
evil will not predominate. There is force in this proposition; but, 
& prior? reasoning hardly satisfies the practical mind of the present day. We 
look around us and witness an enormous amount of evil, and the problem we 
have to solve is, how are we to explain and reconcile this, not on mere abstract 
grounds, but on such as may convince the majority of our fellow-creatures ? 
The author of the paper has quoted a very important passage from Leibnitz, 
whose writings for some generations have largely influenced the philosophic 
mind of Germany. We ought to feel greatly obliged to the author for 
having brought forward many arguments which refute the minor propositions 
of Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann, and other writers of that school of 
pessimists which denies the existence of a moral supreme government. 
But it is hardly necessary to use the @ priori argument as to the 
existence of a moral Governor, in order to explain some of the evils that 
exist. It can hardly be said that, because one order of beings possess 
great powers of happiness and intellect and other faculties, it is, there- 
fore, an evil that inferior animals, without such faculties, should exist. 
Such animals may exist and enjoy life, and their happiness may be 
great, not only in the individual, but the sum of happiness, in the whole, 
may be very considerable. As a question of society we must expect in the 
different orders of beings that some must be superior to others, and, without 
taking the @ priori argument, it is clear that, if we have in the universe a 
society of men and animals, there must be some that are superior to 
others. The metaphysical argument is advanced by Leibnitz in his 
first position, but I think the truth establishes itself independently of meta- 
physics. We must remember that man is at the head of creation, and it 
is his duty to use the powers of intellect he possesses for the purposes 
of civilisation. He does so use those powers, and, according to the way 
in which they are exercised, evil may diminish, and the happiness 
of his race be enlarged. If he does not exercise them, he is in fault. 
But this is only on the ground that the powers given him for subduing 
nature are not properly exercised ; the barbarism thereby produced being 
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the punishment due to his own fault. The great difficulty before us is, 
however, moral evil. Undoubtedly, as far as we as individuals are con- 
cerned, the Christian Revelation does explain it. We have the remedy 
offered, and if we do not accept it, it is our own fault. 

The CHArRMAN.—I may perhaps be allowed to bring the discussion to a 
close. I confess I have been very much struck by many of the remarks 
that have been made, and that I fully appreciate their importance and 
value. It seems to me to be one of those results that must necessarily 
spring from the doctrines which have recently prevailed, and which have 
culminated in a renunciation of the existence of a God at all, that certain 
people now undertake to put themselves in the place of God, and are dis- 
posed to consider whether they could not manage the affairs of the universe 
better than they are managed by the Creator. These men, having taken on 
themselves this mission, have assumed the ability to determine how the 
world should have been made—of how, indeed, the worlds embracing the 
universe ought to have been constructed, and how this portion of the 
universe should have been provided with everything which ought to exist 
on the face of the earth. This, no doubt, is a very considerable work for 
any man, or any set of men, to take in hand ; and it is quite possible that 
they have got enough to do when they come to the conclusion that they 
could have done it all much better themselves if they had undertaken the 
task. To compare small things with great, I have always regarded it as a 
very sound principle, in judging of the acts of human beings in this world, 
that when they undertake anything with the modest belief that they are 
able to perform what they have engaged to do, the most unwise thing we 
can do is to form a definite judgment on what they have done, without 
first communicating with the workers themselves, and ascertaining their 
reasons for what they undertook, and the mode in which they have per- 
formed their task. Because, if we endeavour to judge of what people have done 
without knowing why they did it, the probability is we may make a very 
grave mistake in coming to a conclusion adverse to their mode of proce 
dure; at all events, they may be able to show that, if we have our idea, 
their way is at least as good as ours, and, perhaps, on comparison, a great 
deal better. If, then, we bring ourselves to this state of feeling, we shall see 
the extravagant absurdity of putting ourselves in a position to arraign the 
great work of the creation and preservation of this universe. (Hear, hear.) 
We have no means of ascertaining, and still less of determining, what was 
the exact scheme in view, and what were the processes of the creation and 
preservation of the world. We presume to say that this and that are evils, 
but we do not know; in fact, we have absolutely no knowledge of the 
grounds, if I may speak in conventional language, on which the relations of 
things have proceeded. We do not know, when told that animals prey 
upon each other, what was the purpose for which one creature was so consti- 
tuted in relation to another that it should make the other its prey. The 
more we reflect as to what we ought to know, in order to be able to form a 
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judgment on the whole work of creation, the more conscious we become of 
our total ignorance of the subject, and of our incapacity to form any 
judgment at all. JI remember having heard a very intelligent author 
assert that bodily pain was one of the evils of this world. I, for one, was 
rather startled by the suggestion. I had always thought that bodily 
pain was a beneficent messenger from the part afflicted, intended to 
give an intimation to the mind that something wrong was going on in 
one’s existence. As it is, the smallest departure from healthy existence 
is attended by bodily pain, which necessarily attracts attention to the 
part affected; and it is our own fault if we neglect the warning thus 
given, and do not consider what is the most appropriate remedy for dealing 
with and getting rid of the affliction. Therefore, we find that bodily 
pain is a means to the preservation of health and life ; and that, far from 
being an evil, it is a most beneficent thing in connexion with our exist- 
ence, when looked at from this point of view. I have merely given 
this as an illustration of the necessity of examining these things from 
different points of view. In saying, then, whether a thing is good or evil, 
we have to go, not only to the immediate cause, but to other and more 
remote causes, and to view it in all its complicated relations to other things 
before we can arrive at the means of forming anything like a definite judg- 
ment. If we take a hasty view of the first apparent cause of any given 
effect we may think it bad ; but, by going deeper, we may discover that it 
was a very good thing it happened just as it did. So it is with any 
attempt to survey the world ; and I believe, with regard to the existence of 
moral evil, and the recognition of the Almighty as a Creator actuated by 
beneficent views, that there is ample and conclusive proof of what may be 
termed a moral governance of the world, so perfect in its nature that every 
human being knows he has a moral consciousness which is part of his mind ; 
and that if every one in the world has been so created that he possesses 
moral sentiment, it is clear that this is the result of the moral sense of his 
Creator, and a recognition of the morality of that Creator as evidenced 
throughout the human race. But it is said that if this be so, why has the 
Creator permitted evil? Here, however, it must be remembered that He 
has allowed us a moral mind; that He has given us, at the same time, cer- 
tain impulses and passions which are necessary for our existence. The 
question, then, arises, whether there is such a thing as immorality, unless it 
springs from the immoral thoughts of human beings themselves ; whether, 
in point of fact, there is such a thing as immorality in the world, except 
as far as that evil thoughts make evil deeds. (Hear, hear.) If these 
evil thoughts are our own thoughts, and the sum of the evil in the world is 
the sum of all the evil thoughts of those who exist upon its surface, and if, 
also, we have a moral sense, and, therefore, know those thoughts to be evil, 
how can it be said that people who do immoral things are not themselves 
responsible for the evil, and that it is not their own creation? What right, 
in that case, have they to ascribe it to the Creator? They have no such 


right. The two things we have been speaking of thus become separable, 
and the imniorality which exists in the world, and the suffering that is the 
consequence of immorality, are entirely the result of the acts of humanity 
itself. Any one who reflects on this subject-will, I think, admit that what 
is termed happiness, or enjoyment, is only a relative term. I was remark- 
ing the other day what a bore it must be to be as rich as a person then 
mentioned. He cannot have a moment’s peace or comfort. It must be a 
terrible worry to him to deal with his fortune ; in fact, this is more than he 
can do, and he is obliged to hand over to others the task of managing it for 
him. I take it that I am just as happy as he, without possessing his fortune ; 
and I am not quite sure that I am not a great deal happier, because 
I have not so much trouble to think about. It is, at any rate, clear to me 
that, in the cottages where we find the humblest form of human existence, 
there is as much happiness, provided there is a good moral sense, as is to 
be found among the wealthy owners of the soil. The whole question 
resolves itself into what is the condition of a man’s mind—whether he 
rejoices in the morality of human existence, or whether he chooses to rejoice 
in the vices of human existence, vices which bring with them their own 
retribution, and make the lives of those who practise them, however rich 
they may be, more miserable than that of the poorest person who leads a 
moral life. Looked at from this point of view, one rejects the notion that 
Providence is to be burdened with the immorality of the world. (Hear, 
hear.) For my part, I repudiate the idea that God is to be held responsible 
for evil. He has given us a perfect conception of good, and if we choose 
to follow up that conception we shall have no evil. Therefore, it is we— 
that is to say, humanity at large, which is responsible for evil, and not God. 
God is responsible for the goodness of the world, which man is taught to 
practise. There are many things that can be regarded in the same light, 
and when so regarded all this superstructure of human vanity which is dis- 
played in undertaking the reorganisation of the world, and in determining 
the object with which it has been created, vanishes before us, and we are 
left in full possession of that power which is given us, if we choose to exer- 
cise it, of seeing the presence of the Creator everywhere, and of recognising 
His supremacy in all He has done for the benefit of mankind. (Applause.) 
I have only now to tender the thanks of this meeting to the author of the 
paper, and to ask whether he has anything to say in reply to the speeches 
that have been made. 

Mr. W. P. James.—With many of the remarks that have been offered 
upon my paper I cordially agree ; but I do not think they can be regarded 
as criticisms, while some of the speakers appear to have slightly misunder- 
stood the object with which the paper was written. It was intended as a 
refutation of a particular system of philosophy, namely, that which goes by 
the name of “Pessimism.” This system may be very detestable and very 
dreadful ; but, nevertheless, it exists, although one or two of those who have 
spoken to-night seem not to have realised it. As such a system of scepticism 
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does exist, I have deemed it possible that I might, in an humble way, render 
a service to some of those who may have been tempted to favour this form 
of disbelief, by endeavouring in some measure to refute it. Some of the 
remarks that have been made would have been relevant to my paper if the 
speakers had pointed out in what respect they considered me to have failed 
in my refutation. As to the Origin of Evil I have expressed myself with 
the greatest care, recalling the old line that ‘‘fools rush in, where angels fear to 
tread,” and have confined myself, in a great measure, to bringing forward the 
opinions of others, my own views being conveyed in these two or three very 
guarded sentences :—“ At the present day, whether rightly or wrongly, we 
are more disposed to put aside such questions as insoluble. We think we 
have not sufficient data to form premises for such conclusions. If such 
inquiries do not transcend our finite capacities, they are, at any rate, beyond 
the sphere of human experience, human duty, and human responsibility.” 
All the rest is quoted. I have adopted this course from excess of caution, 
because I did not consider that the scope of the paper required me to give 
any views of my own upon the point. The paper, as I have stated, is 
intended to refute a system of philosophy called “ Pessimism,” now prevalent 
in Germany. Von Hartmann, one of its greatest champions, is still alive, 
and has many disciples there ; and, as his doctrines are discussed in the 
Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews, as well as in other magazines 
published in England, and as books have also been written upon the subject 
in this country, representing Pessimism from a very favourable point of view, 
I thought it possible that some, whose faith may have been staggered by 
reading these things, might be helped by this paper, and I have been anxious 
to know if I have failed to meet the positions taken up by the Pessimist 
School. I am much obliged to Mr. Griffith and our Chairman for their 
remarks. I think that few are aware of the wide extent to which Pessimist 
views have spread, or, at any rate, of the toleration that has been accorded 
to the extremely rash statements the Pessimists have made. Von Hartmann’s 
theory I have stated with a good deal of softening down from the original, 
because, not to put the matter too finely, the system ie expounds is, really, 
a system of blasphemy. (Hear.) 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
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Mr. James’s paper is a useful one, however “inadequate ” such “a brief 
treatment ” of such a vast subject may, and must, be. It is suggestive, and 
lays down clear lines upon which rational discussion may proceed. And 
the need of such discussion, as the writer points out at the commencement 
of his paper, is found in the very hasty way in which superficial notions 
about science and philosophy are taken up and diffused ; so that what may 
be termed an “anti-traditional” and “ anti-religious” bias is created on 
insufficient grounds, and is often regarded as a sign of courage and culture ! 

With reference to Mr. James’s first question, it is well to remember that of 
absolute ‘ Optimism” and ‘‘ Pessimism” no finite creature can possibly be 
an adequate judge. No one save an Infinite, Self-existent Being, prior to, 
and the ultimate cause of, all finite existences, can be omniscient ; and 
without omniscience who can say what system of things is best or worst ? 
In defining, then, for purposes of discussion, Pessimism, and its antithesis, 
Optimism, we mean the respective theories that all things tend to ev:/, and 
that all things tend to good. Which of these theories is the more reason- 
able and philosophical? If we take a merely materialistic,—z.e., an 
essentially atheistic,—basis for speculation, we shall find it hard to defend 
any Optimistic theory ; but if we are Theists, we shall be able to contend 
(i.) that it is reasonable to expect good from God; (ii.) that God must be 
the better judge of the whole scheme of things than finite man can be; and, 
if we are Christian Theists, we can add (iii.) that God has given us a series 
of Revelations which inform us of a remedial and restorative purpose which 
dominates the history of human development—revelations which, while 
they recognise a mystery of evil, unfold a greater mystery of good. 

To all who want suggestive thoughts about Pessimism let me commend 
an admirable lecture upon the subject in Professor Flint’s <Antitheistic 
Theorves. Very clearly does he show that Schopenhauer and Hartmann’s 
doctrines are “ essentially Buddhistic,” setting forth ‘a modified Buddhism 
without Buddha”; and that, while they thus make the Nihilistic theory 
less extravagant and legendary, they at the same time render it barren, 
abstract, and repellent. By eliminating the personal element which mingles 
with all the teaching of Buddhism they take away the sole support of an 
emotional character which, as it were, clothes with a positive garb an 
essentially negative creed. 

Mr. James points out that Schopenhauer and Hartmann are “ both Pan- 
theists of an unusually nebulous description” ; and assuredly, when we try 
to represent to ourselves the “ alogical” Will by whose endless strivings 
Schopenhauer asserts this evil world to have been brought forth, and to be 
maintained in misery ; or the “ wnconscious (mind ?)” in which Hartmann 
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discovers a creative, and providential, and continually operative force 
underlying all sentient and non-sentient phenomenal existences, and tend- 
ing towards annihilation,—that is, the reproduction of that “ primitive 
harmony of the unconscious,” where nature and conscious life are non- 
existent ; when, I say, we try to represent to ourselves these “ hypostatised 
abstractions,” we shall most certainly conclude that we are in a speculative 
cloudland where there is no firm ground on which we can build either reason 
or faith. 

All Pantheism, even the most poetical, and still more this pseudo-meta- 
physical stuff, is antitheistic and atheistic in its ultimate issues ; but I should 
myself refuse to call Schopenhauer and Hartmann Pantheists at all. They 
might perhaps be termed “ fatalistic Pandynamists” ; and when men who 
are really searching after truth find that this permeating Ovvapic is 
blind will,” or a sort of ‘unconscious mind,” they will probably concur 
with Professor Flint, that they ‘‘do not need to occupy time in criticising 
fancies so arbitrary and self-contradictory.”’ 

What we do need to consider in respect of any Pessimistic theories is, 
what bearing they have upon natural and revealed religion. 

For myself, I think there is often an exaggerated idea of pain and death 
as physical evils; and in the animal and vegetable world, regarded apart 
from man, I do not find that “cruelty” and “carnage” are of such signifi- 
cance as to induce me to blame Nature, or God. In the field of physical 
research we can not seldom perceive how death is but part of the cycle of 
life, and how much that seems violent and calamitous is needed for the 
general good. But when we turn from “ physical” science to mental philo- 
sophy and ethics, and to the personal and social factors of human life, we 
see much to perplex and to sadden ; and our self-conscious nature, with all 
the discursive and introspective faculties of our complex personality, makes 
us susceptible to apprehensions, and fears, and hopes which will not be 
soothed or satisfied by any mere physical theory of the universe, but reach 
forward, hither and thither, with the questions, Where is happiness ? Who 
will show us good? In this moral (or spiritual) aspect of matters, “‘ the 
Pessimist view of existence can only be met by a religious view of exist- 
ence.” And have we not in all Pessimistic theories (whether of poets, 
novelists, or philosophisers) a strong testimony to the truthfulness of those 
views of human nature, and of its moral and spiritual needs, which the 
Bible sets before us? Everywhere there is a consciousness of evil; every- 
where there is an aspiration after happiness,—that is, after what is good and 
harmonious. Everywhere there is some felt need for a remedial interposi- 
tion ; and eyen amid variously formulised utterances of despair there is 
recognisable a persistent hope of deliverance. 

All this corroborates the reasonableness of an anti-materialistic view of 
the universe. 

Neither Hedonism on the one side, nor suicide on the other, can satisfy 
our spiritual instincts ; and these instincts cannot be inherent in man as 
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being either from nothing or for nothing. A positive basis exists some- 
where. Human nature cannot content itself with philosophical Nihilism any 
more than it can with agnostic,—1.e., practically atheistic, —“‘ Positivism ” 
(so called). Faith in the existence of a Personal God, as the Beginner 
and Goal of all things, is the zov oré which gives the only sufficient 
starting-point for satisfying and elevating search after truth in Nature, 
Mind, or History. Believing in this, we believe in the possibility of special 
revelations, which make history intelligible, however many difficulties, not 
to be solved by finite minds, remain for the philosophical thinker ; and in 
accepting the Christian Revelation we have a refuge from our ignorances 
and our sorrows in the certain conviction that God is love, and that the 
resultant of all things is not evil, but good. 
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ORDINARY MBETING, Aprit 7, 1884. 
H. Capman Jones, Hsq., M.A., in THE CHAIR. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the fol- 
lowing Elections were announced :— 


Associates :—Rey. .C. Beeby, M.A., Birmingham; Rev. Canon W. 
Daunt, M.A., Cork ; Rev. J. Iverach, M.A., Aberdeen ;: Rev. W. H. Platt, 
D.D., LL.D., United States; R. J. Wicksteed, B.A., LL.D., B.C.L., Canada. 


Hon. Locan Secretary.—Professor F. T. Bell, D.Sci. Belleville, Ontario. 


Also the presentation of the following works for the Library :— 


“Proceedings of the Royal Society.” From the Same. 
“ Karthquake Movements.” From the Tokio University. 
“ Graptolytes.” By J. Postlethwaite, Esq. From the Same. 


‘The Pharaohs and their People.” By Miss Berkley. 


” 


The following paper was then read by the Author :— 


THE PREHISTORIC FACTORY OF FLINT IMPLE- 
MENTS AT SPIENNES. By the Rev. J. Macens 
Mautto, M.A., F.G.S., Member of the Scientific Society 
of Brussels, Local Secretary for Derbyshire of the 
Society of Antiquaries, &c. 


T isnow a generally recognised fact that what has been 
called the ‘Stone Age” in this and inthe adjoining 
countries of North-Western Europe was a lengthened period 
which was characterised by two well-marked periods,—one, 
the first, in which the implements used by early man were 
extremely rude, consisting chiefly of flints and other stones 
roughly chipped into forms more or less serviceable, which 
may have been used as axes, scrapers, knives, and hammers. 
During the earliest stages of the period these were rough in 
the extreme; a few flakes struck off here and there from a 
larger stone were considered sufficient to adapt it for various 
purposes. ‘There was no attempt whatever at finish. Imple- 
ments of this type have been met with in the gravels of 
certain rivers, and amongst the oldest deposits in bone caves. 
At a later date the implements were somewhat more care- 
fully fashioned, and amongst the relics of early man found in 
caves in this and other countries, tools and weapons of stone 
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have been found which exhibit far more differentiation in 
their forms than those I have mentioned, and were frequently 
carefully and somewhat elaborately chipped into shape. These 
two classes of implements merge gradually into one another, 
and together form what is known as the Paleolithic stage of 
human culture in this part of the world. This stage, how- 
ever, presents us with no instances of the highly-elaborated 
implements, many of which were carefully polished, and some 
of which even survive in the forms produced in other mate- 
rials at a later period. That age in which polished imple- 
ments were used is the Neolithic, sometimes called the 
Prehistoric, and is, as I shall have occasion to notice further 
on, sharply cut off from the preceding Paleolithic age ; we not 
only find no fusing of the implements,’such as is the case 
with regard to the ruder and the more highly-finished imple- 
ments of this latter, but it is also divided from it by a great 
change in the fauna; whereas during the Palzolithic age 
such animals as the mammoth, the rhinoceros, the reindeer, 
the hyzena, and others which, like these, are either extinct or 
no longer to be found in these countries, were the contem- 
poraries of man, these had totally disappeared before the 
incoming of the Neolithic race, and the fauna which now 
prevails in Hurope first made its appearance. 

Having thus sketched out the main features of the two ages 
of the Stone period, I purpose in this paper to give an account 
of one of the great manufacturing centres of the Neolithic 
age. 

” The prehistoric factory of flint implements at Spiennes, in 

Belgium, although long known to Archzeologists, and described 
in the report to the ‘‘ Société des Sciences, &c.”’ of Hainaut, 
made some years since by MM. A. Briart, F. Cornet, and 
A. Houzeau de Lehaie, has not, so far as I am aware, been 
noticed in detail in any generally accessible publications in 
this country ; and, having had an opportunity of visiting the 
locality, and through the kindness of my friend the 
Marquis de Wavrin, of obtaining a large number of charac- 
teristic specimens, it has occurred to me that a short account 
of these, accompanied by illustrations of typical forms, may 
prove interesting to any who care to investigate the history 
of early man in Europe, and who would wish to compare 
the implements of this locality with those met with else- 
where. 

It is well known that the Prehistoric or Neolithic inhabi- 
tants of North West Europe did not depend solely upon 
isolated labour for the supply of such stone weapons and tools 
as were needed by them, each individual making his own 
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when required, but that large manufacturing centres were 
established, in suitable localities, from which immense quan- 
tities of implements were issued, to be dispersed im the 
ordinary course of that trade which is known from various 
sources to have been carried on by the wandering tribes of 
those early days; the implements derived from these factories 
can be traced over wide districts. 

Jn this country we had the well-known prehistoric manu- 
factory of Cisbury, where are still to be seen the old pits and 
galleries from which the flints of the Chalk were obtained, 
and in which pits are found not only numerous remains of 
the implements themselves, in various stages of completion, 
from the rough nucleus to the finished axe-head, but also of 
the tools used in extracting the flints. 

In France a considerable number of such factories are 
known,—for instance, the celebrated one at Pressigny-le- 
Grand, others also at Civray, Biard, and Charroux in Poitou, 
and one in the Commune of Chauvigny (Loire-et-Cher), called 
“le Champ des Dioriéres. Turning now to Spiennes, we find 
above that village, a tiny hamlet of labourers’ cottages, built 
on either side of the little river Trouille, plateaux now occupied 
by cultivated fields, but which were formerly the site of one 
of the most important Neolithic factories with which we are 
acquainted. The table-land is cut through on both sides of 
the river to the south of the village by the railway, which has 
thus enabled us to obtain good sections of the various beds 
forming the elevated ground. ‘These are found to consist of 
brick-earth below the surface detritus, and under this is sandy 
loam, locally called “ ergeron,”’ which, in its turn, reposes on 
other sandy beds, and on a deposit of angular and subangular 
flints, together with chalk débris, the chalk rock itself forming 
the basement of the whole series. 

In the lower portions of these beds remains of the Plei- 
stocene age occur, such as the mammoth, the woolly rhino- 
ceros, the cave bear, the lion, the Irish elk, the urus, and the 
horse, and with these have been found flint implements of the 
well-known St. Acheul or river-gravel type. Through these 
various deposits, pits similar in many respects to those of 
Cisbury have been dug by the Neolithic men; in several 
places these pits not only penetrate the chalk, but from them 
workings have been driven in order to follow the line of flint 
nodules, to obtain which was evidently the object of these 
excavations. Sections of some of these pits have been exposed 
along the line of the railway-cutting, and here and there 
openings may be seen which communicate with the old 
galleries, whilst on the surface of the plateau itself the situa- 
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tion of the mouths of these ancient pits may here and there 
be traced. The old hollows are now filled up with quantities 
of débris, masses of chalk-rock, broken and worked flints, 
together with earth and sand, and mingled with these mate- 
rials have been found the bones of a considerable number of 
animals formerly inhabiting the neighbourhood, such as the 
deer, elk, goat, short-horned ox, badger, polecat, otter, dog, 
cat, brown bear, hedgehog, hare,’ and rabbit, besides a few 
human bones and fragments of coarse pottery bearing no 
traces of having been thrown on a wheel of any kind. Many 
of the antlers of the deer have evidently been made use of as 
hammers or picks. 

But it is not in these old workings alone that implements 
are obtained; lyme upon the surface, or turned up in the 
course of agricultural operations, as well as in the thick talus 
of débris along the edge of the plateau between Spiennes and 
the railway, large numbers of worked flints have at different 
times been found. These implements are all made of the 
local grey-coloured chalk flint, and are met with in every 
stage of manufacture. Many of the specimens are most care- 
fully chipped into shape; yet, well made astheyare, noneof them 
present the wonderfully-elaborated forms and the delicacy of 
the Neolithic weapons of the Danish tumuli, and they probably 
belonged to an earlier stage of the Prehistoric period, and 
were made by a less highly cultured people. Another point 
to be observed is that polished implements are very rarely met 
with at Spiennes; and it has been surmised, with much proba- 
bility, that the makers of these implements were not in the 
habit of polishing them, that they sold or bartered them in 
the rough form, and that the buyer would, if he pleased, spend 
his time in putting on that polish characteristic of the Pre- 
historic or Neolithic age, but which was, perhaps, after all, a 
matter of ‘individual luxury.” 

With regard to the forms of the Spiennes implements we 
find a considerable variety of both small and large. There 
are, first, the large nuclei from which were struck flakes, to be 
fashioned by more delicate chipping into knives, scrapers, and 
arrow-heads. Many of the long narrow flakes, as well as the 
broader flat ones so common wherever implements occur in 
any quantity, are picked up on the surface of the fields. The 
nuclei themselves are often elaborated into “ hiches” or axes, 
often called “ celts,” of various shapes. Some of the nuclei 
(figs. 1 and 2) are somewhat boat-shaped, with flakes struck 
off more or less at right angles to the keel, whilst others are 
longitudinally flaked. Smaller nuclei (fig. 3) are found 
pyramidally fractured; and some of these latter, as well as 
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large and small rounded masses, were evidently used as 
hammers, and still bear marks of rough service on their 
bruised faces ; many of the larger elongated forms served the 
purpose of hammers likewise, as is shown by their crushed 
and battered sides. The large flints were worked into 
“haches,”? which are often more or less oval or almond- 
shaped, either end of which might have been used (figs. 4, 5, 
11, 16), whilst there are a few which bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the river-gravel forms, broad at one end and 
pointed at the other (fig. 7), and it has been questioned whether 
these Neolithic implements may not have had the narrow 
extremity in use, as appears to have been the case with the 
earlier weapons ; the general rule, however, apparently being 
that the implements of this sort were, during the Neolithic 
age, sharpened at their broad end, whilst, in the Palao- 
lithic, the point of the implement was used. The forms of 
the axe-like tools or weapons present us with several varieties, 
some (as fig. 8) being long and narrow, others (as figs. 9, 12) 
are broadened at the base, and are very similar to some of the 
Danish axes from the shell mounds. Large and small scrapers 
are plentiful, presenting, however, no special features, but 
long lance-head-like flakes (fig. 10) occur, some of which are 
not only carefully chipped on every side, but have been 
found also partially polished. These, however, appear to 
have been made from an already-polished celt, which was, 
probably, considered too precious to waste. Such smaller 
implements, fashioned out of broken polished ones, are not 
uncommon, and specimens are tolerably abundant in the 
ancient camp of Hastedon, near Namur, where barbed 
arrow-heads are also occasionally obtained, and are “ cha- 
racteristic of this stage of human culture” (Dupont). The 
polished celts or “ haches ”? found at Spiennes are very similar 
to those met with elsewhere. Fig. 18 represents a some- 
what curious short form, notched at the sides in order to 
afford a firm hold for the ligature binding it to a shaft. 
Fig. 17 is a broken portion of a larger implement which has 
been partly polished, or, perhaps, has been chipped subse- 
quently to its first use as a polished axe. 

Another form of implement is found at Spiennes which is 
peculiar, namely, a rather large and flat triangular flake, 
which has been worked to a point at one of its angles. It 
was most likely used as a boring-tool. 

These are the chief implements which appear to have been 
made in this primitive factory. That it must have been 
long established, during a tolerably settled period, is shown 
by the enormous number of tools and weapons still found on 
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its site; and there is also no trace of anything like protective 
works, such as are seen around the camps of other parts of 
Belgium, as, for instance, that of Hastedon, previously 
referred to. 

The Spiennes flints are easily recognised when met with 
elsewhere, the grey colour of the flint contrasting with the 
yellowish stone of other localities, is one feature; and the 
surface-found implements are also incrusted with a white 
“‘patine,” which is very generally discoloured with ferruginous 
stains along the angles of their faces,—stains probably con- 
tracted through the friction of the iron of ploughs, and of 
other agricultural tools used in the fields. 

Far and wide over Belgium we frequently come across these 
Spiennes flints; in the Ardennes, in Flanders, as well as in 
many places nearer to the ancient factory itself, implements 
are found which must have been brought thence. 

An interesting question arises in connexion with the Pre- 
historic implements. We have noticed already how, in lower 
portions of the series of beds in which they are found, the 
tools of Palaeolithic man, the contemporary of the extinct 
Pleistocene fauna occur. Is M. Dupont right in supposing 
that there has been a direct derivation the one from the other, 
and are these Neolithic forms but the more advanced efforts 
of the same race of men, and not, as seems to be generally 
thought the case, the workmanship of a totally distinct people ? 
There is certainly a strange similarity in form between some 
of the Spiennes surface flints and those of the St. Acheul 
type which underlie them; whilst, upon the other hand, we 
have to face the almost total change in the fauna,—a change 
as distinctly shown in the Spiennes beds as elsewhere, 
und which must have involved a great change in climate, 
and probably also in the physical conditions of the 
country, through all of which, if the view under consideration 
is to be accepted, the hunters and fishermen of the Paleeo- 
lithic age must have continued to flourish and make progress 
until at length they developed into the somewhat more settled 
race of Neolithic times, possessed of domestic cattle, and 
having various industries and arts previously unknown or 
unpractised by their ancestors ; then, side by side with these 
are we to consider the cave men, of whom there are such 
abundant traces in Belgium, as well as elsewhere, to have 
been contemporaries of these dwellers in the valleys, but 
possibly of a different race? and is their apparently sudden 
extinction to be attributed, as M. Dupont suggests, to the 
attacks of the hardier valley tribes, by whom they were 
exterminated? Here, again, we have to face the difficulty 
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which arises from the fact that in the caves we find no 
gradual passage of the Pleistocene into the Prehistoric fauna, 
but a sharp line drawn, the few caves which yield traces of 
the presence of Neolithic man showing that marked and 
abrupt alteration in the fauna to which I have referred ; if 
the development of human civilisation in north-western 
Europe, of which alone I am speaking, has been a continued 
and gradual progress of a tribe or tribes of men, more or 
less closely connected together, and unmarked. by anything 
like a great ethnographical break, ought we not to find an 
equally gradual change in the fauna? Can such a gradual 
change be shown to exist? Is it not rather a generally 
noticeable fact that the disappearance of the Pleistocene 
forms and the incoming of their successors is, as | have 
already pointed out, apparently marked by a sort of hiatus, 
which is as yet not very well accounted for, but which may 
perhaps with some reason be attributed, at any rate in 
part, to changes in the climate, closely connected with changes 
which have taken place in the physical geography of this 
part of the earth ? 

What light, if any, do such discoveries as those which we 
have been describing throw upon the question of the anti- 
quity and primitive condition of the human race? As to 
man’s origin and first appearance on earth science can as yet 
tell us little or nothing,—can record nothing after all but 
guesses, more or less plausible. All these discoveries of 
implements, whether in this or the neighbouring countries of 
north-western Hurope, only give us a glimpse of the early 
condition of man in this particular quarter of the globe; and, 
however, far back in time we may be carried, we must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that we must go yet further back 
would we reach the age when the men of the river valleys 
and caves made their first appearance in the world, for no one, 
I suppose, would now hold the opinion that this race, which 
once inhabited Europe, originated in the localities in which 
their relics are now found: doubtless they were immigrants 
from some more distant region, only arriving in Hurope after 
a long period of wandering; like their successors, may we 
not reasonably think that they formed one of, perhaps, the very 
earliest of those successive waves of migration, the more 
recent of which are recorded in traditions and history, 
ueraues westwards from the cradle of the race in the 

ast ? 

Whether there ever was a direct point of contact between 
Paleolithic and Neolithic man at any given place or time we 
cannot as yet say. At present all the discoveries made appear 
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to bear witness to that great break in time between the two 
already alluded to; to use a geological expression, no well- 
defined passage-beds are known, and Neolithic man appears 
as a new and strange race coming in after the disappearance, 
account for it as we may, of his Paleolithic forerunners. The 
Abbé Hamard, in his recently-published “ Age de la Pierre, 
&c.,” suggests that the Neolithic race formed the first incom- 
ing of the Aryans in Europe. This view, however, is alto- 
gether in opposition to that which has been advocated by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins and other authorities who consider 
the Neolithic population to have been a Non-Aryan race allied 
to the dark-skinned dolicho-cephalic Basques and other cog- 
nate peoples yet existing, whilst the Aryan race would be 
represented by the brachycephalic Celts. 

Another very interesting question is whether these early 
men of Hurope were always in the condition in which they 
appear to have been when living in this part of the world. If 
we may look upon them as offshoots from the parent stem 
of humanity, had their ancestors no higher civilisation than 
that of which they appear to have been possessors? Were 
the stone axes and knives the typical implements of the 
race when it originated, or were these wanderers reduced by 
isolation and privation to the state of barbarism in which they 
seem to have lived? Who shall say? It is adifficult matter 
also to determine whence the Neolithic stage of human pro- 
gress originated. Polished implements are said to be very 
seldom met with in Asia Minor, and the makers of this type 
of implement do not seem to have entered Hurope by this 
route. The same also is said of Hgypt. The fact is, we 
know as yet far too little of the Prehistoric antiquities of the 
Kast, and more especially of that part of the Asiatic continent, 
which seems, as far as is at present known, to have been the 
cradle of mankind, and our discoveries in Europe, valuable in 
themselves as they are, really throw very little ight upon the 
original condition of the human race; and itis quite possible 
that those facts of Prehistoric archeology which hold good 
for this quarter of the globe, may not prove equally true for 
all other parts of the world. At the same time it must be 
admitted that implements of stone of various sorts do appear 
to have been in use amongst men in all lands where man has 
lived, and that in all probability the general history of the 
race has been one of general progress in civilisation, but a 
progress broken from time to time through various causes by 
relapses or falls into a more or less barbarous state. 





Rough Diagram of the Spiennes Beds. Cf. A. Briart, etc., ‘‘ Rapport.” 


A Brick earth. 
B Sandy loam ‘‘ergeron.” 
c Sandy beds. 


D Deposit of angular and subangular flints. 
Ez Chalk. 


a, a, a, “ Prehistoric” pits. 
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The Cuarrman (Mr. H. Cadman Jones).—I am sure I have the permis- 
sion of all present to return the thanks of this meeting to Mr. Mello for 
his interesting paper. (Applause.) It opens up a class of deeply interesting 
subjects on which, however, in spite of all Mr. Mello has done, I am afraid 
we must await still further information before we can arrive at any practical 
conclusion. I have now to ask any who have remarks to make upon the 
paper to address the meeting. 

Mr. 8S. R. Parison, F.G.S.—I think we ought not to allow the valuable 
conclusions put before us by Mr. Mello to pass without due acknowledg- 
ment of the masterful way in which they have been presented to us. The 
paper is one which is well worth dwelling upon, for it is extraordinarily 
complete, both in its facts and suggestions, and leaves very little to be done, 
except to study it. What the fruits of that study may be, we are hardly 
now in a position to estimate. As our Chairman has said, we have hardly 
sufficient facts, either in this paper or from other authorities, to enable us to 
furnish anything like a general theory. Of course, such a collection as we 
have on the table before us puts an end to any objections that have been 
made to the validity of flint implements. Whatever may be said as to 
particular attempts made by quarrymen, or even by savans, to impose upon 
their neighbours, it is impossible to maintain any such hypothesis here. We 
see before us implements of a manufacture quite as obvious in their character 
as if we had been in the factory and had actually seen them in the process 
of formation. Their variety is as remarkable as the state in which they are 
individually presented to us. It is clear that they were formed for the 
purpose of administering to various human wants, and that those who used 
them did not obtain them merely for the purpose of satisfying any imme- 
diate or urgent requirements, such as those of the chase or of war, but that 
they were evidently used in a state of society which was then fixed and 
settled, and which exhibited that variety of wants which arises out of an 
aggregation of men and their families in one particular locality. But 
although this collection puts an end to any doubt as to the genuineness of 
the implements, it fails to introduce any new fact in relation to the great 
mystery which surrounds the origin of palzolithic implements. It does not 
inform us by whom they were used, or when. They are said to underlie 
the later or neolithic implements, and at the same time to be unconnected 
with them ; therefore, a dark mystery remains for the investigation of our- 
selves and others in the present and in future ages. It does not appear at 
all probable that this dark mystery will be very easily solved, for there have 
been a great many researches made into the subject, and very little progress 
in arriving at conclusions respecting it. Mr. Mello, in his very able remarks, 
has shown that we cannot say there was anything like a transition from the 
palolithic implements into the later forms. The implements which surround 
the palzolithic fauna are quite different from those which surround the 
newer forms of the neolithic period. There is a vast difference between the 
implements of the mammoth age and those of the higher reindeer period. 


Those who study these two successions of life will be convinced that some 
T 2 
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considerable period must have elapsed before the great change thus noted took 
place. Yet that time, although considerable, need not be indefinitely great, nor 
even so large as it is sometimes assumed to be, in order to account for the 
break Mr. Mello supposes. We find that the paleolithic period comes toa 
sudden stop as far as we at present know, and that these palzolithic imple- 
ments also come to a sudden end. This break, accompanied by the physical 
changes which are evident, must have required time; but I do not know 
that it required avery great amount of time. It would, however, be a 
time that could be measured by centuries. I do not assume it to have 
required anything like a thousand years. It may certainly, have in- 
volved such a period ; but it does not necessarily require it. There is also 
another point which these implements bring before us. It may be considered 
pretty well established that the newer implements belong to the beginning 
of an age which practically comes down to historic time. The implements 
of this class before us are neolithic, and are similar to those found in the 
British islands and other localities. They may, from this point of view, be 
said to connect themselves in some measure with the known monuments of 
history,—I will not say with quite modern history ; but still, with history 
that may be termed modern, as compared with geological periods. We 
do, therefore, attain an advance of knowledge by the discovery of such 
implements as these, especially when they are found on so extensive a scale, 
and are brought before us in so admirable a way. Wecannot be too loud in 
expressing the obligations of this Institute, and of all who are concerned in 
the elucidation of so interesting a subject, to Mr. Mello for the able manner 
in which he has been good enough to place his conclusions before us. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. E. Cuarytesworts, F.G.S. (a Visitor).—I feel very grateful for the 
invitation to be here this evening, as it has enabled me to hear the very able 
paper read by Mr. Mello. My own studies have been directed, not so much 
to the evidences of human handiwork in the early history of mankind on this 
planet, as to the faunas which have accompanied these implements ; but, at 
the same time, I think it impossible to study the ancient fauna of the globe, 
as evidenced in what are called pleistocene times, without feeling the deepest 
interest in the great question so ably brought before us to-night. One of the 
lessons, and a very important one, we ought to draw from the history of this 
subject, and the connexion between these human evidences and the mammoth, 
is, that nothing which has been brought before the scientific and intellectual 
world, which for a time may seem to be utterly incredible, is therefore to be 
scouted as utterly false. Mr. Frere, a gentleman who lived in the county of 
Norfolk, nearly a hundred years ago, laid a paper before the Royal Society, in 
which he stated that he had found at Holme, or Hoxne—a village not far from 
Thetford,—unquestionable human implements in association with the remains 
of the mammoth, and clearly proving that that animal and man were con- 
temporaneous. The Royal Society paid Mr. Frere the compliment of pub- 
lishing his paper ; but the learned world of that day discarded and altogether 
scouted his conclusion as utterly unworthy of further investigation. For 
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nearly half a century that paper remained in the volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Society without being thought worthy of scientific discussion. 
But after the lapse of something like forty or fifty years light suddenly broke 
in upon the truth of that theory, of which the research made by Mr. Frere, 
who had long gone to his rest, was the forerunner ; for the evidence he had 
furnished was confirmed by M. Boucher de Perthes and other workers in 
the deposits of the pleistocene period. There are one or two points on which 
I should like to question Mr. Mello. In the first place, I would ask him to 
explain, if he can, the uses of these implements. Mr. Mello has referred to 
the beautiful finish of some of those that have been brought from Denmark. 
I may state that I was one of the pioneers in the formation of the Anthropo- 
logical Society, and was present at one of its meetings a few years ago. On 
that occasion every article of furniture in the room was covered with a mag- 
nificent collection of flints from Denmark, and what most astonished me was 
that some of the implements, which were six, seven, and eight inches in 
length, were most beautifully, symmetrically, and even exquisitely finished ; 
but at the same time so slender in their make that I should have thought 
that to have put them to any use requiring considerable mechanical effort 
would have had the effect of demolishing them ; that is to say, that to have 
speared an animal with any one of them would have broken it to pieces at 
once. This has always been to me a great difficulty ; and the same remark 
will apply to some of the arrow-heads. I have had great practice in what 
may be termed flint-chipping, though I never attempted to make implements 
or flake knives ; but, being familiar with the peculiar brittleness of flint, it 
is to me a great puzzle to realise how these long slender implements could 
have been used either in war or in the chase, without being broken: that is 
one question on which I hope Mr. Mello will be able to satisfy my curiosity. 
Another question is this:—How is it that the early, or paleolithic, imple- 
ments found in the gravel beds have their edges sharp and little worn, while 
the gravel itself, consisting of flints derived from the chalk, is generally 
presented to us in the form of boulders and pebbles, and not in the form of 
the original flint as seen in the chalk? In fact, we see it only in the form 
of rolled pebbles, or shingle, such as we find on the sea beach. But when 
we come upon these flint implements, instead of finding that they have been 
rolled into pebbles, we see them with their edges clear and sharp, and with 
no evidence of bouldering. I do not mean to say that no such thing has 
ever been seen as a bouldered implement in the flint gravels; but the 
implements generally are such as I have described. I remember having 
gone with Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, to Brandon, and although we did not 
obtain any on that visit, Mr. Fitch had previously procured from Brandon, 
at different times, a magnificent series of flint implements ; not one of 
which presented any signs of bouldering. How, I ask, is this to be 
explained? There is another point as to which Mr. Mello, will, perhaps, say 
a word ; I allude to the question of forgeries. When it was first discovered 
that there really was some evidence of man having been contemporaneous 
with the mammoth, I was so unfortunate as to fall in with that quite 
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too clever individual, commonly known as Flint Jack, and I may 
add that I “paid the piper” for my acquaintance with him,—and pretty 
smartly too. (Laughter.) I did not suffer much in pocket myself, but he 
certainly did astonish my rather weak nerves, by showing me a number of 
fish-hooks, combs, and knives, which he said he had picked up on the York- 
shire wolds. (Laughter.) I communicated with a gentleman whose name I 
have no doubt is well known to many here,—Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool,— 
telling him what had been discovered in Yorkshire, at a place not far from 
Whitby, and that a large collection was to be had for £50. Mr. Mayer was 
so excited by the intelligence that he started off at once for Yorkshire, paid 
the £50, and brought away a batch of “Flint Jack’s” work, in which I do 
not say there was nothing genuine, although probably about four-fifths were 
forgeries. This is one reason why I have felt a little distaste for the 
collection and study of these implements. Perhaps Mr. Mello will tell us 
whether he is able, under all the circumstances, to say whether what is put 
before him is a genuine article ora forgery. (Applause.) 

Rey. F. 8. Coox, D.D.— Perhaps Mr. Mello will be kind enough to state 
the depth of the shafts at Spiennes, and whether they are sinkings of a well- 
like character, or are merely large, wide pits; because, if they are of well- 
like formation, one would naturally inquire with what implements the wells 
were sunk, , 

Mr. W. P. Jamus.—I merely wish to say, on behalf of those of the 
outside public who desire to know something about these mysterious 
questions on the borderland between geology and archeology, that there are 
certain points on which we should like to have a little more light thrown 
than has been the case up to the present time. I may allude for 
instance to the use of the word “ prehistoric.” Prehistoric, as far as the 
ordinary interpretation of the word goes, means previous to history; but 
then we find that the historic records themselves vary in date, and thus we 
become confused in our chronology. I would remark, by way of illustra- 
tion, that “‘ prehistoric,” in regard to Egypt, would mean a very different 
thing from “prehistoric” in regard to Gaul or Britain. Before the 
beginning of history in Egypt would mean about 3,000 or 2,500 
years before Christ ; whereas, in reference to Britain, it would mean 
only 300 years before Christ. I do not think that those who use the 
word “ prehistoric” fully realise its extreme vagueness. We are, of course, 
most intimately connected with our own island. Let us take it as an 
example, The first time it is mentioned for certain is in the Z'ravels of 
Pytheas, a Greek, whose book was long deemed fictitious, but is now known 
to be genuine. That traveller landed in Britain 300 years before Christ, and 
described what he saw. It appears that there were Celts here at that 
date ; and we cannot go further back by means of our records, or by an 
appeal to material monuments, such as those of Egypt. The glory of 
Egypt had all passed away before the historic period had begun in Britain ; 
in other words, all the Celtic flints may be of later date than the papyrus 
rolls of the early dynasties. I donot pretend to understand this subject in its 
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technical aspect ; but I believe there is a general feeling among the unscientific 
public that conclusions are drawn with very great freedom with regard to 
flint implements, and especially with reference to the pushing back through 
them of man’s existence on the face of the earth. When the word “prehistoric” 
is used, it is assumed that it denotes great antiquity ; whereas it may refer to - 
a stage in one nation contemporaneous with the historic period of another, 
and in reality quite modern. I am rather sorry that, in his very able paper, 
the author has used such extreme caution in his inferences and conclusions 
with regard to the points of contact between archeology and geology, because 
it is in them that the main interest on the part of the public lies. As to the im- 
plements themselves, we cannot, without some amount of training, appreciate 
their various stages of elaboration ; but we are greatly interested in knowing 
at what point we may join these things on to historic facts, so as in some 
degree to approximate chronologically the prehistoric to the historic period of 
human existence in Great Britain and Gaul. Are we to suppose that our 
prehistoric ancestors lived on the very verge of European civilisation of 
which the western parts of France and Great Britain were the outlying 
provinces; and that the Esquimaux of the present day are to be con- 
sidered as in a similar state because they still use these flint implements ? 
This subject is apt to be discussed with an indefiniteness and vagueness that 
seems hardly ever to lead, or to be likely to lead, to any useful conclusion. 
Tf Mr. Mello is able to dispel some of this vagueness, there are many in 
this room who would be much obliged to him. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. Renpatu.—I simply rise to ask a question. I should like to 
know how it is that, among the large number of these implements which are 
produced here and elsewhere, so few present any indication of the way in 
which they have been used? Nothing would appear to be more natural 
than that an uncivilised race, not possessing or knowing the use of metals, 
should convert flints into such implements as they might require for the 
various purposes of life. But when we look at the flints on this table, and 
at those which have so often been produced before, and bear in mind that 
they are all specially selected specimens, we cannot fail to notice how few there 
are of the entire number on which any apparent marks of fitness for their in- 
tended use are visible? Their adaptation to the purposes of arrows has been 
already mentioned, and we all know that such things, when projected with 
more or less force, would be of use, though they may not exhibit much in- 
herent strength. But with regard to the other flints now on this table there is 
scarcely one, as it seems to me, which a savage, having sense enough to 
make it, would not presumably have fashioned into a more useful shape. 
There is only one which exhibits what I should have thought every 
one would have displayed. [I allude to that which is marked “ No. 18” in 
the illustrations at the end of the paper. This has a handle by which it 
might be fastened to a shaft. Ifa man had chipped a flint for use as a 
chisel, would he not have either made dents in it, or otherwise so shaped 
it, that it might be fastened to a handle? There are one or two of 
these flints that might have been used without handles,—those for 
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instance which the lecturer has described as borers. There are some that 
might have been employed as scrapers ; but most of the flints, if put in a 
hole for use as chisels or for any other purpose, would soon slip out. They 
seem to me, for the most part, nearly useless in the shape they bear. I 
would ask Mr. Mello if he can suggest any way in which the greater part 
of them could be fixed? If they were to be used for warfare, or as a defence 
against wild animals, how is it that they are not so shaped as to make them 
likely to prove useful ? 

Mr. 8. R. Pattison, F.G.S.—May I be allowed to state, with regard to some 
of these implements (pointing out the objects referred to), that I have seen 
hundreds of similar tools in the Valley of the Connecticut where they 
have long been in use for hoeing corn. They are attached by thongs of 
leather to handles which are not very stout, but are rather long, and allow a 
little elasticity, and with such implements maize or any other crop may be 
hoed. They would make very good garden implements—quite as good as 
our own hoe. In this shape the hoe has long been made and used by the 
Indians, and is so used still. Numbers of the hoe-heads are left scattered 
about the ground. They are not considered of any value, and are not 
removed from place to place, but are left, when done with, in the fields. I 
might go through the entire list and vindicate their several uses ; but that 
would take up too much time. I may say with regard to another point 
which has been mentioned, that in the cromlechs found in Brittany there 
are one or two drawings on the inside of the inner granite stones of the 
great graves, which show the handles actually attached, sometimes by putting 
the implement into a split piece of wood and tying it on. I think that 
this has happened in the case of some of these tools. 

Mr. R. J. HAammonpv.—I should like to know whether Mr. Mello is of 
opinion that the tribes who made these implements were ascending, or 
retrograding in the scale of civilisation? Some say the proofs we have are 
in favour of the supposition that they were ascending? Is it impossible, if 
they were going backward, that some of the remains showing their previous 
advance would be found? Have indications been discovered that they had 
been in a higher stage of civilisation ? 

Mr. J. M. Metto, F.G.S.—I am afraid I shall not be able to reply to all 
the questions that have been put to me; but there are some I will 
endeavour to answer as plainly and concisely as possible. One speaker 
asked : What is the thickness of the various sections in which the pits at 
Spiennes occur? They vary from about 3 feet to 30 feet. There is one 
typical section given by M. Briart, who says that these pits are vertical, 
narrow, and circular in section, and from rather over half a métre in diameter, 
up to very nearly a yard ; that they are often slightly enlarged towards the 
surface and also at their base in the chalk. All of them are filled up, as I 
have said, by blocks ; and any one who cares to look at the drawings given 
of one or two,of them in M. Briart’s pamphlet will see that some of these 
pits were very large in extent, and quite funnel shaped at their mouths, 
while at the base they run underground in the form of regular galleries, 
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sometimes in two directions ; they vary, however, very much in form. Mr. 
Charlesworth has asked a question as to the highly elaborated Danish 
implements. It certainly has been a puzzle to define what use could be 
made of some of the more delicate spear-heads: I have some, but 
have not brought them here to show you. They are so delicate in form 
that a very small amount of violence would suffice to break them; but at 
the same time they might, when fitted as spears, be used as very formidable 
weapons against naked flesh. I cannot say, however, that they were ever 
used in battle against naked savages; it is of course doubtful whether in 
such a climate as ours they would have had to encougter only naked flesh. 
I would suggest whether it is not possible-that some of the highly elaborated 
implements may have been intended simply for ornamental or state purposes, 
and perhaps, for interment with the dead. I believe that some of the more 
elaborate New Zealand weapons of the present day are merely state imple- 
ments—I allude to some of the finely-edged tools found in that country; but 
of this I am not quite certain. With regard to what has been said about 
“Flint Jack” and the forgery of flint implements, I may say that I have 
also had experience of what “ Flint Jack” could do in this way. Isawa 
good deal of that individual a few years before his death, and he made a 
large number of implements for me. I remember that on one occasion I 
gave him a soda-water bottle, which he broke up and made into some 
very beautiful arrow-heads and other implements. He also manufactured, 
out of some of the iron slag of the district, some forgeries which any one not 
acquainted with the appearance of the genuine articles would have said must 
have come from the obsidian district of Mexico. No one, however, who 
is practically acquainted with the true implements is likely to be taken in 
by forgeries, however skilfully manipulated. The forger cannot give what is 
called the patin, which is the white surface produced on the flint by age and 
exposure. These implements from Spiennes could not have been forged, 
because no forger could produce the white surface they possess. If you were 
to break one you would find that the white film is a mere coating. Very 
small and thin implements might, however, be forged by chipping off the 
patin from highly weathered flints, in which the process has gone some 
depth. In some cases this extends to nearly half an inch, so that it would 
not be difficult to get a piece large enough to make a small arrow-head. A 
large implement could not, however, be obtained in this way. I have one or 
two forgeries of implements from St. Acheul: they were made by some of 
the most celebrated forgers of that district, but’ it is found that in the old 
flints there is a high gloss which cannot be found on the recently fractured 
specimens, the latter being of a dull appearance and not at all glossy. There 
are, however, some kinds of flint out of which implements might be forged 
so as to deceive connoisseurs, the grey flints from which they could be made 
being dull even after having been fora long time exposed to the air. But 
as a rule, the forgery has a totally different surface from that presented by 
the genuine implement, and the signs of weather-staining, such as are seen in 
the implements on the table, cannot be produced by forgers. Another question 
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put by Mr. Charlesworth, as to how it is that the river-gravel types do not 
appear to have been more rolled and worn than they really are; I am hardly 
able to answer. Some of these Brandon implements have the appearance of 
having been rolled ; the specimen in my hand exhibits a good deal of wear 
and tear: but a great many of them—especially one which I have from 
St. Acheul—are very sharp at the edges. But we must remember that 
the gravels must have been rolled about for ages before the implements 
were dropped among them. I cannot say whether the ancient savages and 
hunters who used these tools and weapons had canoes. Perhaps, and more 
probably, they walked,over the surface of the rivers when frozen, and some of 
the implements they may have dropped would have fallen through when a 
thaw came, and so have become mingled with the gravel, where they may 
not have been subjected to the same amount of rolling as the bulk of the 
stones forming the river-beds. I think I heard some one speak of drawing a 
distinction between the mammoth age and the reindeer period. I ought to 
remind that speaker that the neolithic period was not the reindeer period, 
and that the reindeer was contemporaneous with the mammoth. In the 
French caverns there are remains of what is called the reindeer period, which 
is sometimes spoken of by Mortillet and others, who, in allusion to the 
contents of some caves in the Dordogne, refer to the mammoth and reindeer 
periods ; but both are palolithic as regards man. The reindeer is a 
pleistocene animal, and there are two stages, at least, of the palzolithic 
age ; but the reindeer became extinct in North-Western Europe before 
neolithic man made his appearance, as is shown by the fact that we 
never find reindeer remains along with neolithic implements. Among 
the characteristic animals of this period we have the rabbit, the short-horned 
ox (bos longifrons), the sheep, and other creatures that are never 
found with the mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer, or any other of the 
pleistocene fauna. I have been asked by another speaker for a definition of 
the word “ prehistoric.” This is, of course, a term which may be used in a 
vague way. When it is employed by Sir John Lubbock in the title of his 
work on Prehistoric Times, it is intended to embrace the whole of the two 
periods, pleistocene and neolithic. In fact, it may be said to embrace, in 
his mode of applying it, the whole of that period of human existence which 
preceded the records of history. But I have used the word simply as a 
synonym for “neolithic.” When I speak of “ prehistoric times,” or of 
“prehistoric implements,” I make a distinction between the paleolithic 
implements and those of the neolithic age, as the palzolithic implements are 
never polished ; while what I call “ prehistoric ” or ‘‘ neolithic ” implements 
are polished—not always, but in many cases. I forget who it was originated 
this restricted use of the word “ prehistoric ” as embracing the neolithic age, 
and also the bronze age by which it was followed ; but Professor Boyd 
Dawkins employs it in this limited sense. Professor Dawkins likewise 
thinks that the pleistocene and palolithic men, who were the contem- 
poraries of the mammoth and other of the extinct fauna, were possibly 
the ancestors of the present race of Esquimaux ; that the Esquimaux were 
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the descendants of the palolithic men, who were driven, little by little, 
to the north, These are the principal questions that have been put to me ; 
but there is one other to which I would refer. I was asked whether I could 
suggest how implements were used. We meet with some in the Swiss 
lake dwellings, which used to be fastened to a fragment of deer horn. 
The hollow part of the antler was made to hold the implement, and it was 
sometimes bound to a wooden holder. Others would be bound by a 
leathern thong, or by a fibre similar to that which the savages of Australia 
and other places use to fasten their weapons to the holders. Some of the 
scrapers found in the Swiss lake dwellings were inserted into horn holders, 
one portion being pointed and unbroken, and the other, which was 
intended for use, chipped and jagged. Some spear-shaped forms were 
probably fastened in another way. Sir John Lubbock, in Prehistoric 
Times, figures a spear-head which is, I think, now in use among the 
Australian tribes. It is bound to a long spear-handle. Also, in the Swiss 
lake dwellings, we find implements simply mounted in a horn or bone 
holder. They were just driven in and used, I suppose, as scrapers, though 
probably a good many of them were like a schoolboy’s knife, and used for 
more purposes than one. (Applause.) 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


ORDINARY MEETING, Aprit 21, 1884. 


H. Capman Jones, Hsq., M.A.,; IN THE CHAIR. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, and the fol- 
lowing Elections were announced :— 


Mempers :—T. C. Edwards, Esq., Yorkshire; C. J. Lacy, Esq., London. 


Also the presentation of the following work for the Library :— 
“The Isle of Wight.” By Captain J. Brown. From the Same. 


The following paper was then read by the Author :— 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PEARLY NAUTILUS. 
By 8S. R. Partison, F.G.S. 


T is a bold, perhaps a rash thing, to question a biological 
conclusion publicly expressed by the present distinguished 
President of the Royal Society. But no one would be more 
ready than he to encourage the pursuit of truth, and in 
the interest of the latter I offer the following remarks on 
the subject of evolution, in opposition to statements and 
inductions expressed by Professor Huxley in the Rede Lecture 
delivered at Cambridge in the month of June last, and reported 
in Nature of June 21, 1883. 

The President defines the term evolution to mean “ that 
the different forms of animal life had not arisen independently 
of each other in the great sweep of past time, but that the one 
had proceeded from the other; and that that which had 
happened in the course of past ages had been analogous to 
that which takes place daily and hourly in the case of the 
individual ; that is to say, that just as at the present day, in 
the course of individual development, the lower and simple 
forms, in virtue of the properties which were inherent in 
them, passed step by step by the establishment of small 
successive differences into the higher and more complicated 
forms, so in the case of past ages, that which constituted the 
stock of the whole ancestry had advanced grade by grade, in 
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steps by steps, until it had attained the degree of complexity 
which we see at the present day.’’* 

This clear statement of the proposition amounts to an 
assertion that all the differences between life-forms, ancient 
and modern, have arisen from time to time by virtue of 
“inherent properties.” 

The eloquent lecturer then sets himself to prove that this 
hypothesis coincides with the actual life-history on the globe. 
‘The evidence on which he relies is, that of the animal inhabiting 
the shell of the pearly nautilus, as compared with the indica- 
tions presented by fossil shells of the same general kind. 
He selects from among the ancient fossils, one called an 
orthoceratite, a perfectly straight form; he takes this and 
claims for it the distinction of having been the father and 
founder of the whole nautiloid tribe. He says that it first 
underwent a slight curvature and became the cyrtoceras; in 
course of timethe curving and rolling up ofsuccessive individuals 
became gradually more and more complete, until it finally 
issued in the beautiful Nautilus Pompilius of the present seas. 
That the proposition may be more fully before you, I quote 
further from the report:—“ Unquestionably, nautili were found 
as far back as the Upper Silurian age. Before that time there 
were no nautili, but there were shells of the orthoceratide— 
of which there were magnificent examples before him—which 
resembled those of the nautili in that they were chambered, 
siphoned, &c., with the last chamber of such a size that it 
obviously sheltered the body of the animal. He thought no 
one could doubt that the creatures which fabricated these still 
earlier shells were substantially similar to the nautili, although 
their shells were straight, just as a nautilus shell would be if 
it were pulled out from a helix into a cone. Then came the 
forms known as cyrtoceras, which were slightly curved. Along 
with these they had the other forms which were on the table, 
and in which the shell began to grow spiral. The next that 
came were forms of nautilus, which differed from the nautilus 
of to-day in that the septa were like watch-glasses, and that 
the whorls did not overlap one another. In the next series, 
belonging to the later paleeozoic strata, the shell was closely 
coiled and the septa began to be a little wavy, and the whorls 
began to overlap one another. And this process was continued 
in later forms, down to that of the present day. Looking 
broadly at the main changes which the nautilus stock under- 
went, changes parallel with those which were followed by the 


* Rede Lecture, Nature, June 21, 1883, p. 189. 
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individual nautilus in the course of its development, he con- 
sidered that there could be no doubt that they were justified 
in the hypothesis that the causes at work were the same in 
both cases, and that the inherent faculty, or power, or what- 
ever else it might be called, which determined the successive 
changes of the nautilus after it had been hatched, had been 
operative throughout the whole continuous series of existence 
of the genus from its earliest appearances in the later Silurian 
rock up to the present day.” 

This was his case for evolution, which he rested wholly 
upon arguments of the kind he had adduced. 

Will it surprise you to be told, after this, that not only is 
the argument hypothetical, but the facts are hypothetical too ? 
for in the British rocks, and presumably elsewhere, the 
orthoceras never turned into a cyrtoceras, for the simple and 
sufficient reason, that the latter actually preceded the former. 

They both appear in the same geological day, the epoch of 
the upper Cambrian, but the cyrtoceras is the first in the field.* 
After their first appearances both subsist, fully formed and 
equipped for the campaign of life, both preserving their 
respective identities, quite distinct from each other, both 
subsequently become scarce, and disappear. Whilst they 
lived together side by side in the Silurian times, new genera 
and species were added to each until there came to be no less 
than 148 distinct creatures, going down from age to age in 
lineal descent belonging to the orthoceras group, and 369 
belonging to the cyrtoceras, enjoying the same surroundings - 
in every respect, but each species keeping to its own 
model. 

Professor Huxley accounts for the multiplication and variety 
of these creatures by the hypothesis that the cyrtoceras is an 
orthoceras in the first instance curved by accident or by 
external conditions, that thenceforward this individual pro- 
duced progeny similarly curved, and then similar causes 
produced like occurrences in succession until the thousand 
varieties of cephalopodous life thus arose, and what occurred 
in one group happened also in all, and hence the variety 
displayed throughout the animal kingdom. Now, whatever else 
may have been the true history of the origm ofthe great 


* Salter’s appendix: Memoirs of Geol. Survey, vol. iii, p. 358. “It 
is the earliest of the Cephalopods known, and it is not a little remarkable 
that the first species we meet with in ascending order should be—not ortho- 
ceras, which is the most diffused and persistent form, but a genus which, so 
far as we know, is only Silurian and Devonian.” 
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decayed cephalopodous family, I hope to show you that this is 
not its true pedigree, that the straight orthoceras is not the 
root of title. 

But the President has a right to say that he needed not to 
ground his argument on the evidence of British rocks alone, 
nor place it on so narrow a basis as the mere form of the shell. 
This must be granted. Subsequently tothe delivery of his lecture, 
a most potent ally has come forward in the person of my friend 
Professor Alpheus Hyatt, the Curator of the Natural History 
Society of Boston, in Massachusetts, who has devoted all the 
powers of an acute intellect, large experience, and ample 
opportunity on both sides of the sea, to the investigation of 
this very subject, and who has just published,in the 
proceedings of the Boston Society, his adoption of evolu- 
tionary views and of the theory of Professor Huxley. 
- Notwithstanding this, I will try to lay before you the reasons 
which, in my judgment, are decisive against the conclusions 
ofthese eminent men. In doing this, I shall have to trouble 
you with some dry details of geological, or rather palzonto- 
logical facts regarding the succession of rocks, and of the life 
indicated by their fossil contents. 

We have first to speak of the shells. 

The nautilus is, as is well known, the sole living represen- 
tative of a vast family of marine creatures, which flourished 
in the first paleeontological ages, and are known to us ina 
fossil condition under various names. In the lowest strata the 
form called orthoceras prevailed, though, as we have shown, 
it does not appear first. In subsequent times the coiled 
ammonite is the prevailing form. The latter is so numerous 
in the rocks that its remains stand as the popular type of 
fossil life in general. 

These creatures belong to the group of cephalopods, 
the highest form of animal life existing in marine shells. 
They derive their distinctive class-name from their having 
the feet placed in a ring round the mouth. 

The commonest cephalopod now known to us is the cuttle- 
fish, which has an internal calcareous support; the most beau- 
tiful, externally, is the pearly nautilus before referred to. 
The nautilus has two pairs of gills, the cuttle-fish only one pair, 
and the whole assemblage is divided into two families pos- 
sessing this difference,—the one called the dibranchiates, the 
other the tetrabranchiates. The former, the cuttle-fish kind, 
are the most numerous in the present seas; but in the ancient 
oceans the nautiloids prevailed, and formed really the leading 
feature in the life of the period, so far as we know. The 
London clay immediately beneath where we now stand contains 
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the shells of numerous species of true nautili, and so does the 
chalk beneath, whilst that, and the oolites lying next below, 
abound also in ammonite forms, and the still underlying rocks 
are thickly strewn with other members of the great tribe. 

For the present investigation it is only necessary to dwell 
principally on two leading forms,—the old straight fossil ortho- 
ceras, and its companion called the cyrtoceras, differing from 
the former in being slightly curved. 

The chief home of the orthoceras and cyrtoceras is in the 
Silurian, both are also found in the Devonian. They begin to 
be supplanted by other genera in the carboniferous limestone, 
abound in profusion, in the guise of ammonites, in the Jurassic; 
rapidly decline and become feeble in the tertiaries; and, save 
as to the nautilus, are extinct in the present world. 

The shell of the orthoceras appears to have resembled that 
of the pearly nautilus in that it was divided by shelly par- 
titions (called septa) into numerous chambers, connected only 
by a tube called the siphuncle, running through the septa, 
and terminating in the body of the animal. ‘The latter 
evidently lived in the last and largest chamber, the other 
chambers acting as floats, the siphuncle keeping the chambers 
in a living condition. The shell of the present nautilus is 
always completely and elegantly curved, whereas that of the 
orthoceras is always straight. There are other differences, 
but the argument of the Rede Lecture is founded on this one 
distinction. It assumes that the straight form became casually 
curved in some one individual, whence sprang other similarly 
curved creatures now named cyrtoceras. A multitude of such 
casual variations, becoming fixed from generation to genera- 
tion, constituted the cyrtoceras tribe, whilst some other casual 
adventure or adaptive habit produced further coiling up and 
corresponding changes, which resulted in the populous races 
of ammonites and the persistent nautilus. 

We may incidentally remark that both shells, thus claimed 
as parent and child, have ornaments in the shape of furrows 
and lines, probably with colour (of which some traces have 
been seen), thus displaying similar regularity and beauty to 
the features possessed by their modern representatives. It 
serves still further to connect the present with the remote 
past, to learn that the shells of these fossil orthoceratidee 
afford, in some instances, marks of having been broken during 
life, and repaired again by the animal. The very dawn of life 
on the earth is chequered by ruin and restoration. The 
cephalopods were the monarchs of the sea, and, indeed, of 
creation, for there are no remains of fishes, and we have no 
trace, in the earliest formations of any land animal. There are 
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orthoceratites upwards of 10 feet long. Their function appears 
to have been to keep the seas clear of superfluous animal matter. 
No one who has looked a cuttle-fish in the face would wish 
to cope with an enlarged addition of the uncanny creature, 
however beautiful its shell might be. 

Having now described what we are to look for in past life, 
I must briefly refer a little more fully to the places where we 
are to make our search. 

The lowest group of sedimentary rocks is called the 
Laurentian, largely developed in Canada, where it was first 
distinguished and named. This is eaimated at 30,000 feet 
thick, and consists of gneiss, quartz-rock, and limestone, 
with occasional beds of graphite. The old granitic rocks of 
the West of Scotland, and the hard, dark rocks of Skye, are 
supposed to belong to this series. No trace of organic life 
has been seen in any part of this vast formation, with the 
single exception of the masses of eozoon, a foraminifer 
developed and elucidated by the happy labours of Dr. 
Dawson, of Montreal. Next to the Laurentian, lying upon it, 
comes a series of coarse, hard rocks, called the Huronian, 
in which no fossils have yet been found. The reason for 
placing the Huronian over the Laurentian is that the former lies 
unconformably on the upturned edges of the latter. Next in 
the ascending scale is the series in which our best slates 
are found in Wales, and hence called the Cambrian. These 
show, in some of their layers, very numerous remains of small 
marine animals, including a bivalve mollusc called Lingula. 
The Lingula zone is the equivalent of the Potsdam sandstone 
of North America, and of the primordial zone in Bohemia. 
The Skiddaw slates in Cumberland, and the Quebec group 
and calciferous slates of New York county are also on this 
horizon. The assemblage of organic life shown by these rocks 
displays the well-known curious crustaceans as called trilobites, 
with great numbers of graptolites, and some shells and sea- 
urchins but no cephalopods. Next in our upward course occurs 
a series of slaty rocks, named, from the place where they were 
first distinguished, the Tremadoc slates. ‘These are on the 
upper Cambrian level, and contain a distinct collection of 
animated life, still marine only, and numbering, for the first 
time, cephalopods. Amongst these latter the bent form, cyrto- 
ceras, occurs in the lowest beds, and the straight form, the 
orthoceras, over them, as may be seen, at Tremadoc, in North 
Wales. 

Dr. Blake, the chronicler of the British cephalopods, 
writes :—“ The first to appear is cyrtoceras, represented by 
C. preecow, though followed in ae uppermost division of the 
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same rocks by Orthoceras sericewm. It has been thought 
remarkable that the less simple forms should precede the 
straight orthoceras ; but the history of discovery shows that we 
can place but little trust in such an isolated fact as it is hable any 
day to be reversed.”* Although, therefore, we might be able 
to claim for the cyrtoceras the distinction of being the primal 
cephalopod, and so show the impossibility of its having, as the 
President thought, descended from orthoceras, yet we decline 
to snap a verdict in this manner, lest it should be reversed on 
a new trial by the production of further evidence. We prefer 
to open the question and look at all possible evidence in 
support of the Professor’s proposition. 

Those who have to plead for evolution from the orthoceras 
do not affirm that this was the first creature of its kind, but 
the first creature of present kinds. They assume the existence 
of some earlier stage of life (of which, however, we have no 
evidence whatever), in which there existed earlier and simpler 
creatures whence either cyrtoceras or orthoceras proceeded, or 
both. Palzontologists know nothing of this. Mr. Hyatt admits 
that ‘in all the larger series of shell-bearing cephalopods the 
nautiloid shells belong to several distinct series,” which, he 
states, “arose independently from straight cones through the 
intermediate graded series of arcuate and gyroceran or clearly 
coiled forms.’ He lays it down that the ammonites are evi- 
dently descendants of the nautilinide, and that the evidence 
is strong that the whole order arose from a single organic 
centre, the nautilus of the Silurian, or the orthoceras of the 
Cambrian. But how is this statement consistent with the 
conclusion of the same writer,t that the study of the tetra- 
branchs teaches us that, ‘‘when we first meet with reliable 
records of their existence, they are already a highly organised 
and very varied type, with many genera.” They must have 
had ancestors now unknown to us, “ but at present the search 
for the ancestral form is, nevertheless, not hopeful.” 

When you visit the grand, capacious Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, you find, in the department devoted to 
molluscan fossil remains, one room,—the first,—appropriated 
to cephalopods. The first cases on the right, as you enter, con- 
tain the orthoceratites, and next to these are the cyrtocera- 
tites. This relative position is not indicative of order in time, 
but of apparent simplicity of form. The distinction between 
the two forms is immediately perceived. ‘The cephalopod 
room is well worthy of study in the light of the early appear- 
ance of these creatures on the earth, and their apparently 
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sudden and general diffusion. Mr. Hyatt, in his work of careful 
analysis, describes and names 137 genera of the tetrabran- 
chiates, all well marked by permanent transmissible and trans- 
mitted differences. The greater number of these arose during 
the very early period of the life of the globe. It is, of course, 
conceivable that all these were the results of a natural law, 
seated in the first and simplest specimen; nor, of course, would 
this conclusion be at variance with the strictest theism. We 
might believe that the curved form issued from the straight, 
and the coiled-up creatures with fringed partitions grew out 
of the simple ones with even septa; and, again, that the 
forms uncoiled and ultimately again became straight as in the 
bactrites of the chalk. But we have no imstance whatever, in 
the whole field of nature elsewhere, of any such series of 
changes. Time works wonders, it is said, but does not work 
wonders per se. 

On further inquiry into the relative numbers of the two 
forms, taking the ‘‘ painful” labours of good Dr. Bigsby as 
our guide, we learn that there are in the Silurian rocks 317 
species of the extinct cyrtoceras, and 143 of orthoceras. In 
the succeeding formation, the carboniferous, there are regis- 
tered 24 of cyrtoceras and 114 of orthoceras.* 

We have thus the contemporaneous existence, through 
untold ages, of these two typical forms of life, remarkably 
alike, yet also actually different; each species resembling the 
other accurately, in all but the minute characters which sepa- 
rated them; each genus and species pursuing its own way 
without change from age to age in the presence of countless 
individuals of other genera and species living under precisely 
similar conditions, yet the two families, the orthoceras and 
cyrtoceras, ever remain distinct; no more changed by their 
environments than Kgyptian mummies in their grim com- 
panionship, each enfolded in its own multitudinous wrappings. 
As Professor Hall, of Albany (who has probably seen more of 
these fossils than any one else), said to me last summer, “‘ An 
orthoceras was always an orthoceras and nothing else, and a 
cyrtoceras was always a cyrtoceras and nothing else.” 

I wish, therefore, to maintain that the one is not a variation 
from the other, but a distinct thing, so far as we have actual 
evidence; indeed, modern geology is largely based on the 
permanent or constant distinctions existing between organic 
fossils. 

Prolonged experience has only strengthened the conclusion 
drawn by William Smith, the father of English geology, 
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nearly a century since, that strata may be identified by organic 
remains. Most of the species of the latter prevalent i one 
formation are peculiar to it, whilst some survive through two 
or more of the successive stages of the solid deposits of the 
earth ; new forms come in at every stage; and, until some 
competent second cause can be established accounting for these 
new appearances, we must perforce call them creations. The 
similarity of the new forms to the old, and the harmony of the 
whole, oblige us to term it creation by law,—a law very 
similar to evolution, for the forms succeed each other with 
differences so slight, that, but for the permanency of the 
effects, they might be frequently assigned to casual variation. 
But the results appear to show that every step requires and 
displays some fresh adjustment, the exercise of a mind ab extra. 
What differences in organic life may be classed as mere modi- 
fications, and what may be deemed new departures, must be 
the subject of protracted observation, and perhaps of dispute, 
but the distinction is not the less real for this. The researches 
of Mr. Darwin, though not successful in piercing the mystery 
of the modus operandi, have yet taught us much concerning 
the limits of variability. They certainly have not established 
the fact of unlimited variability, which would be requisite for 
the maintenance of the theory of evolution. 

Reverting to the main scope of the present argument, I 
have to state that, so far as we know, the cyrtoceras and the 
orthoceras were the first creatures of their class. Previously 
to their appearance, the rocks show the presence of molluscs 
of entirely different and lower type. It is not pretended that 
amongst the latter any ancestor of the cephalopods can be 
detected. It is certain, says the accomplished Monsieur 
Gaudry, that the extinct kinds had no influence whatever in 
the formation of their successors. Jn paleeontology evolution 
subsists only as a mental conception ; as we have seen, the two 
leading forms which are selected by the Rede lecturer, were 
present at the earliest life-period of which we have any trace 
of anything at all like them. 

Of course, the differences in the form of the shell are simply 
indicative of differences in the contained animal. We have 
no difficulty in concluding that a constant transmissible dif- 
ference in the form or curvature of the shell is the result of 
a similarly constant difference in the living animal. 

One internal difference between cyrtoceras and orthoceras 
is in the usual position of the siphuncle, the tube which runs 
from the body of the animal backward through the chambers. 
In orthoceras, though not absolutely invariable, yet it is very 
nearly so, so much so as to be considered characteristic, 
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whereas in cyrtoceras the siphuncle is placed sometimes on 
the dorsal, sometimes in the ventral margin, “and in every 
conceivable position between these two points.” * 

Both the orthoceras and the cyrtoceras are nautoloids, and 
commence life alike in one respect, namely, with conical 
nuclei or ovisacs, as distinguished from the rounded ovisacs 
of the subsequent ammonites. 

Professor Huxley would have us infer that the ammonite is 
a modified orthoceratite, but the present state of our know- 
ledge does not confirm this. Monsieur Gaudry, one of the 
great masters in this science, when writing on the ovisacs, 
lays it down as follows :—“ We must admit that this difference, 
shown so plainly in the upper Silurian epoch, is, in the present 
state of our knowledge, an argument of weight against the 
idea of linking together the whole creation.’+ Since the 
researches of Professor Hyatt this characteristic has lost some 
of its value; but, although he traced in one or more genera the 
existence of an ammonitoid nucleus, yet, in the vast majority 
of instances, the old radical difference obtains. As Dr. Blake 
says :—‘‘ We may here learn those characters which point to 
the origin of the forms possessing them, and any fundamental 
distinction found will prove a bifurcation of the group.” { 
The little cap, or ovisac, is by Sir Richard Owen called the 
protoconch, and is a distinguishing mark of origin in the vast 
majority of cases. 

Mr. Hyatt lays much stress on the embryological facts 
which he considers that he has established, that every in- 
dividual curved cephalopod began life as a straight embryo, 
becomes curved in its growth, completes its curvature at 
maturity, and has a tendency to uncoil as it arrives at old age. 
He finds in this life of the single creature a representation of the 
life of the tribe, and argues that in both cases alike the growth 
is purely natural, and, as it were, self-contained. Surely this 
is analogy and not natural history. The tribal and the indi- 
vidual lite may thus be parallel in part only. He himself 
says elsewhere :—‘‘ We cannot say that the causes which pro- 
duced old age, and those which in time produced retrogres- 
sive types, were identical.’’§ 

It seems obvious, therefore, that no reliance whatever can 
be placed on the argument from embryology. 

It is admitted that the marvellously rapid introduction of 
new species of these two orders in the Silurian epoch is 
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contrary to all our experience of rate of change at present: 
two assumptions have to be made to get rid of this difficulty ; 
first, the usual one of inconceivably long periods of time; 
and, secondly, the supposition that the changes took place 
with far greater rapidity then than now, of which, however, there 
is no proof whatever. On the contrary, the force of heredity is 
said to be always greatest nearest to the origin of the form. 
It is a somewhat singular circumstance, and not without a 
bearing on our question, that in the case of the ammonites we 
find the first forms closely coiled, but one of the principal last 
forms—the baculites—is absolutely as straight as the ortho- 
ceratite. If the process from the straight form to the curved 
is to be called evolution, by what name shall the reverse be 
distinguished ? I show you a baculites, that you may see that 
it is not merely an uncoiled ammonite, any more than an 
orthoceratite is not merely an uncoiled nautilus,—but both are 
distinct forms, not degenerate but independent creatures. 

The importance of the subject, as now elevated into a test 
case, must be my apology for adducing some authorities on 
both sides, in addition to those previously mentioned. 

We may quote on the one side the utterances of Professor 
Flower at the recent Church Congress at Reading, who boldly 
says :— 

ve The opinion now almost, if not quite, universal among 
skilled and thoughtful naturalists of all countries, and what- 
ever their beliefs on other subjects, is that the various forms 
of life which we see around us, and the existence of which 
we know from their fossil remains, are the product, not of 
independent creations, but of descent, with gradual modifica- 
tion from: pre-existing forms.”* He afterwards, however, 
states that direct proof of the theory is wanting. 

On the other hand, Dr. Duncan, in his presidential address 
to the Geological Society in 1878, comments on the difficulties 
of evolution in reference to the nautiloids as follows :—‘‘ Every 
student of palzeontology must be impressed at the commence- 
ment of his studies with the excessive variety of form dis- 
played by the tetrabranchiate cephalopoda, and when informed 
that it 1s produced by natural selection wonder is felt that 
the shapes assumed had a curious resemblance during the same 
geological age over the whole world, and that the genus 
Nautilus should have remained so little altered in spite of 
the struggle for existence, the survival of the fittest, sexual 
selection, and adaptive modification.”’ + 
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To oppose my able friend Alpheus Hyatt, | would call up 
the old renowned chief from Bohemia. The Silurian rocks 
of that country were patiently examined during a lifetime by 
the high intelligence and industry of Joachim Barrande. 
They present most favourable conditions for the search ; in no 
less than 665 species of cephalopods, crowded in a succes- 
sion of strata generally similar in mineral composition, the 
phenomena of progressive life forms are abundantly displayed. 
Barrande writes that he was much struck with the contem- 
poraneous appearance of orthoceras and cyrtoceras ; and on 
the whole subject, as the result of his studies, he states that 
the facts positively forbid the conclusion that ‘‘ the numerous 
and varied specific forms of each generic type are derived 
from each other by a slow and imperceptible transformation, 
under the influence of the surrounding medium.” 

Again he writes in his great work:—‘‘In short, the 
differences between the zoological and chronological evolu- 
tion of the cephalopods are so great and so plain that it is 
impossible to recognise any harmony between the two series ; 
but both, being equally founded on facts and considerations 
outside all arbitrary influence, have their origin in the laws of 
nature. 

In the face of these difficulties, theory can have recourse to 
the usual excuse, based on the lack of sufficient paleonto- 
logical evidence. It can also call in either the unfailing 
resource of infinite and boundless ages of time before the 
beginning of the palzozoic era, or finally complete destruc- 
tion of the organic remains in the metamorphic rocks.” 

Reverting again to a theory which would connect the 
cephalopods in the chain of evolution, he says :—‘ Although 
it is impossible to compare with accuracy the periods when 
the cephalopods made their first appearance in different 
countries, we may consider as the oldest representatives of 
this order those which appeared in Canada and England 
before the complete establishment of the second fauna. We 
must then be astonished at seeing that in these two countries 
the first forms belong to two different types. Thus in Canada 
there are found small orthoceratites in the passage-beds 
between the Potsdam sandstone and overlying series; in 
England, on the other hand, the first form is a little cyrtoceras 
of the Tremadoc fauna.’ * 

And still farther :—‘‘ In other words, the absence of the 
cephalopods in the primordial fauna cannot be reconciled with 
any hypothesis which would tend to carry over the origin and 
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development of these molluscs to a pre-Silurian period. We 
are, therefore, obliged to give up this hypothesis in order to 
explain the simultaneous appearance of numerous specific or 
generic forms of this order at very distant spots on the 
surface of the globe about the time of the origin of the 
second fauna. j 

After the facts Saab Peaeileritiens which have gone before, 
the disagreements shown between the zoological and chrono- 
logical evolution could not be made to disappear, either before 
the excuse of the lack of sufficient paleontological evidence, or 
before the hypothesis of a series of anteprimordial faunas, or 
before the supposition of the total disappearance of the 
vestiges of these faunas through the effect of the metamor- 
phism of the rocks. 

These disagreements, then, remain in science to show us 
that the order of the cephalopods, that is, the first order among 
molluscs, by its organisation, as well as by its numbers, its 
variety, and the strength of its representatives during the 
Silurian ages, altogether eludes the ideal combinations which 
would tend to derive its origin and its primitive form from an 
imaginary individual, by an indefinite succession of imper- 
ceptible variations before the palzozoic era. ‘This bears 
witness to the powerlessness of theories or self-made explana- 
tions to reveal to us the means by which it has pleased the 
Creator to introduce organic life upon the globe, and to pro- 
vide for the succession and development of the types which 
should represent them, each one in the period which has been 
assigned to it by eternal wisdom.’’* 

So far Barrande. 

M. Gaudry, one of the ablest of living paleontologists, 
an evolutionist, concludes his statement of the case with the 
following important sentences :—‘“‘ But, to be strictly correct, 
it must be added that, in the actual state of our knowledge, 
we are scarcely permitted to pierce the mystery which enve- 
lopes the primal development of the great classes of animal 
life. No one knows the manner in which the first creature of 
the foraminifera, the polyps, the jelly-fishes, the urchins, the 
brachiopods, the bivalves, the ostracods, the univalves, the 
trilobites, the decapods, the myriapods, the insects, the spiders, 
the fish, the reptiles, &c., appeared. ‘The most ancient fossils 
have not yet furnished us with positive proof of the passage 
of animals from one class to another class.’+ , 

I sum up by claiming, on the issue of evolution by the 
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influence of external circumstances or internal growth, a 
nonsuit, or a verdict of “ not proven,” as well on the evidence 
as on the admissions in the cause. 

But testimony of all kinds appears to be readily set aside 
by the fascinating, flattering power of the doctrine of evolution. 
The proposition is repeated so loudly and continuously 
that it has begun to be accepted as an axiom, not to be 
questioned. It goes without argument. When a term becomes 
popular, it invariably comes to be used in a loose sense. 
Evolution, strictly, can only apply to action taking place in 
the subject; but, in a looser sense, it is now used to express 
the successive additions to the subject derived from any 
source. It is used to include all effects produced by a guiding 
principle or a possible accident. In order to account for the 
origin of a species, it is popularly held that nothing more is 
required than to show one very near to it, and thus resem- 
blance is magnified into cause and effect. But surely per- 
manent differences must indicate the action of corresponding 
constitutional powers. Naturalists find barriers, which they treat 
as boundary lines, only because they are so. They call the 
assemblage of facts within areas so bounded a species, and 
claim for it an independent origin, and call the mode in 
which this was brought about creation, for want of any 
adequate secondary cause. The common sense and common 
speech of mankind are on their side. Hither cephalopods 
must have been derived from some simpler form, by minute 
stages of difference, or, they must have been originally created 
as we now find them; and if the latter supposition, which 
we have seen is an hypothesis surrounded with difficulties 
hitherto unsurmounted, requires the multiplication of miracles, 
we are not alarmed at this conclusion. Up to the present day the 
domain of natural history has been searched in vain for any 
second cause adequate to produce the permanent difference 
between races. Evolution may be a plausible guess, it may be 
a working hypothesis, but I do not think it bears examination; 
and there are those who properly say, Why should we resort 
to guess-work when another department of knowledge gives 
us the plain, simple truth,—God made “ everything after its 
kind” ? 

Mr. Bouverie Pusey, recently here, successfully established 
the proposition that variation in the animal kingdom is 
limited and, exceptional. The law which has ruled the 
existing differences must be a manifestation of creating, and 
not merely of unfolding. The direction of the will-force was 
evidently in such lines as to make the successive subjects as 
nearly alike as possible compatible with ordered essential 
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differences. The divine skill with which this has been accom- 
plished appears to be the source of our embarrassments. 
Permitted variations necessary for life under actual conditions 
render the problem still more puzzling, and give us ample 
room for experiment and observation to distinguish between 
constant and inconstant. differences; but this need not 
drive us to despair, for we do not choose to contem- 
plate nature apart from God. It has been well said by 
Canon Westcott, that ‘theology accepts, without the least 
reserve, the conclusions of science as such; it only rejects 
the claim of science to contain within itself every spring of 
knowledge and every domain of thought.” * Nor are we 
justified in substituting imagination for reason. Let us, by 
all means, use analogy, fancy, and poetry for our enjoyment 
and delight, they are beautiful and profitable modes of thought; 
but, in constructing the Temple of Science, we may use 
them as embellishments, not as building materials. 


The CuarrMAN said he was sure that the hearty thanks of the meeting 
would be readily granted to Mr. Pattison for his most valuable and interest- 
ing paper. 

Mr. S. R. Parrison, F.G.8., said that the point he had endeavoured to 
bring forward was this: Professor Huxley had advanced the theory that 
the Pearly Nautilus—the curved cephalopod—was produced by evolution from 
the straight or uncurved cephalopod, and had taken this assumed fact as the 
groundwork of the theory of evolution, and as evidence of the truth of that 
theory and of its working. In his paper he, Mr. Pattison, had attempted to 
show that the one form was not developed from the other. With regard to 
the paper not having been printed before the meeting, he took that 
opportunity of saying that only a week ago he had received from Boston 
the latest utterances of Professor Hyatt, one of the greatest authorities on 
the subject, and as these were utterly at variance with the views that he 
himself had formed, he had been anxious to study them. He could only 
say that there were facts in the case about the inferences from which opinions 
would differ. Professor Huxley, no doubt, held his own opinions honestly, 
and he (Mr. Pattison) hoped that he did the same. 

Mr. E. Cuariesworta, F.G.8. (a visitor), said that, having a large 
experience of the subject, he would like to make a few remarks. Professor 
Huxley’s lecture, from which Mr. Pattison had read them some extracts, was 
intended to prove his theory of evolution as founded upon the theory—as they 
had heard—of the Nautilus and its connexion with the theory of evolution. 
The subject of embryology was nothing to the point. He had known 
Professor Darwin when he was a young man,— when the name of “ Darwin ” 
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was wholly unknown to the learned world ; but, perfectly apart from the 
interest which he therefore took in his theories, as springing from him, he took 
the greatest interest in this subject. He had read the abstract of Professor — 
Huxley’s paper with the greatest interest, but he had also read it with the 
greatest surprise. It seemed to him the production of a man of the very 
highest attainments in the scientific world. The subject was the “ Nautilus.” 
The common name that would be applied to its class was “ shell-fish” ; the 
proper name for it was “an organised mollusc.” If they could imagine the 
living body of the mollusc, living in a trumpet divided by curtains thrown 
across it, and the creature always moving forward, and that, as it moves 
forward, it has no use for the small end and throws it away, this would be the 
straight form. Then, if they imagined another form, of which the shell was 
a curved trumpet, they would get the Nautilus. Professor Huxley then 
had told them that this curved form was an offshoot of thé straight one. 
But the straight forms have been found living side by side with the curved 
ones,—as their contemporaries, and notas their ancestors. It was impossible 
that the one could be the ancestor of the other when they were thus found. 
If they went down through the London clay, and down to the deepest 
strata, they found there the Nautilus just as it was ages and ages ago. 
The two forms had co-existed as far back as they could be traced, and this 
showed that Professor Huxley’s lecture had been a failure. But he (Mr. 
Charlesworth) hoped that the meeting would not take what he had said as 
a proof that he held that evolution is altogether a false theory. Though 
not a convert to the doctrine of evolution, he was not prepared to deny it 
altogether. 

Mr. W. P. James said that he had unfortunately only heard a portion of 
the paper, but had been much struck with what he had heard as to the 
permanence of the forms under discussion. He could say nothing about the 
Nautilus, but on another branch—a kindred subject, Fossil Botany,—he 
would like to say a few words. Fossil botany was supposed to be weaker 
than the other branches of Palzontology, but it threw much light upon the 
subject of permanence of form. Botany did not produce anything so 
substantial as the bones and skeletons of animals or the shells of molluscs. 
If the conchological and other records were imperfect, he was afraid that 
the botanical ,was still more so. But yet it afforded much valuable 
evidence. If they went back to the Miocene flora they could not but be 
struck with the evidence of permanence they would find there. Poplars, 
palms, and many other trees were found there exactly the same as in the 
present day, the generic type being but very little changed. Every one could 
see that permanence and not variety was the most wonderful thing ; and this 
was emphasised by the fact that the climate had changed very much, since 
it was then most certainly sub-tropical. But to go further back, the mere 
fact that the type of the fern has remained so constant through the time 
that has elapsed since the Paleozoic coal measures that a mere child can 
recognise it, is astonishing. Botanists divide the fern group into three classes, 
popularly termed Ferns, Horse-tails, and Club-mosses, There had been a 
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discussion as to some of these classes, but there was now a general agreement 
that, even at that very remote time, they were as distinct from each other as 
now ; and, if they had not changed during the long period during which we 
were thus enabled to observe them, it was absurd to argue that they could 
have changed to the extent that the theory of evolution required in the 
period that physicists allow to the world, for the three classes have never had 
the time necessary to develop from a common ancestor. If the theory of 
evolution were true, it should agree with the facts of botany as well as with 
those of zoology ; but it obviously fails to do so. Fossil botany was, he 
regretted, a neglected subject ; but eminent authorities had asserted that 
the facts it established disproved, or at least are opposed to, the theory of 
evolution. 

Mr. Parrison said that there was nothing in the remarks which had been 
made which called for any reply from him. He was very much indebted to 
Mr. James for his observations. They were very much to the point, and he 
had felt great pleasure in listening to an argument so strongly in favour of 
that which he had himself advanced. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 
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Pi. lL. —SECTION OF INDURATED GRAVEL AND SAND AT 
JEBEL ASSART—THEBES., 


(a) Indurated Sand. (b) Gravel. 





Fig, 3.--ENTRANCE OF CAVERN AT ANT ELIAS 














Fig. 2.—-RWMAINS CF CAVERN ON PASS OF NAHR-EL: KEL. 


(a) Road. (b) Breceia. (c) Roof now removed. 
(dQ) Talus of large stones and hreccia (e) Sea. 
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1, Fragment of Spear, Ras, Beyrout. 2, Knife, Do. 3, Knife, Ant Elias. 
4, 5, Knives, Nahr-el-Kelb. 6, 7, Knife and Spicule, Helouan. 
8, Modern Strike-light, worr on one side. 








FLINTS FROM THE BRECCIA OF THE PASS OF NAHR-EL-KELB. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 4a, Knives, or Scrapers. 5, 5a, Spear? or arrow? 
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ORDINARY MEETING, May 6, 1884. 
(Specially held at the Society of Arts House.) 
Sir H. Barxty,. G.C.M.G., K.C.B., E.R.S., iy tHe Ca#artr. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Cuarrman—I have now the honour of introducing Dr. Dawson,* 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal, who has kindly prepared 
for this Institute a statement of the results of his researches during a 
recent tour in Egypt and Syria in relation to the indications there manifested 
of the former occupation of those countries by a primitive race of man. 

[Sir W. Dawson was received with much applause by the audience, which 
filled the large theatre of the Society of Arts in every part. He read the 
following paper. | 


NOTES ON PREHISTORIC MAN IN EGYPT AND THE 
LEBANON. Sir J. W. Dawson, K.C.M.G., LL.D. F.R.S.* 


| my recent visit to Egypt and Syria, I was very desirous 
to learn as much as possible respecting the traces of 
prehistoric men in these countries. In Hgypt I was un- 
successful in obtaining any certain evidence of the existence 
of man earlier than the historical period; but in Northern 
Syria, following in the footsteps of Canon Tristram and other 
explorers, more satisfactory results were obtained, and which 
may contribute something to the facts already known. 

Considerable attention has recently been given to the 
question of the existence of prehistoric man in Heypt, in 
-consequence of the discovery of worked flints in various parts 
of the country. More especially I may refer to the papers of 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Jukes-Browne, Captain Burton, 
Mr. Greg, and General Pitt-Rivers, in the Jowrnal of the 
Anthropological Institute, and that of Professor Haynes in 
the Journal of the American Academy of Sciences. 

Egypt abounds in material for flint-working, Certain 
beds of the Eocene limestone hold numerous, and often large 
flint nodules, and, where these beds have been removed by 
denudation, the residual flints are widely scattered over the 
desert surfaces. There are also beds of gravel largely com- 


* Dr. Dawson was knighted shortly afterwards.—Ep, 
VOL, XVIII, x 
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posed of entire and broken specimens of these flints. That 
the ancient Egyptians worked the flint nodules, and used flint 
arrows and knives, is well known, and it is also believed 
that flint flakes were used in the cutting of hieroglyphics on 
the softer limestones. Careful examination with the lens of 
sculptured surfaces of limestone convinces me that the 
hieroglyphics were usually scratched with sharp points rather 
than chiselled, and splinters of flint would be very suitable 
for this purpose. Bauerman has described* flint picks of 
triangular and trapeziform shape found in the mines worked 
by the Egyptians at Wady Meghara, in the Sinai peninsula, 
and states that the marks on the stone are such as these 
tools would make. The manufacture has been continued to 
the present time, flints for muskets, and also for strike- 
- lights, to be carried with steel and tinder of vegetable fibre in 
the tobacco-pouch, being still commonly made and sold. This 
manufacture is carried on at Assiout, and also at the village 
of Kadasseh, near the Gizeh pyramids. 

It follows from this that the occurrence of flint chips or 
flakes on the surface, and especially near “ ateliers,” village 
sites, or tombs, &c., carries with it no evidence of age, except 
such as may be afforded by the condition or forms of the 
flints; and the former is somewhat invalidated by the con- 
siderations that some flints weather more rapidly than others, 
and that under certain conditions of exposure weathering 
occurs very rapidly ; while the latter is of little value, as the 
rudest forms of flints have been used for strike-hghts and 
other purposes in the most modern times. Nor is it 
remarkable that worked flints are more common on the desert 
surfaces than on the alluvial plain, since it is on the former 
that the material for their manufacture is to befound, and on 
the latter they are likely to have been buried by recent deposits. 

The well-known locality near Helouan forms a good 
example of the mode of occurrence of modern flint imple- 
ments. At this place the worked flints, which are mostly of 
the form of long, slender flakes and pointed spicules, occur 
on the desert surface, or only under a little drifted sand, and 
the locality where they are found is evidently an old village 
site, as it has remains of foundations and tombs, worked 
blocks of limestone, and numerous fragments of burned 
brick, which occur along with the flakes. The character of 
the bricks would seem to indicate that the site was inhabited 
in the Roman time, or later. The flakes may have been made 
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for use on the spot, perhaps in carving stone from the neigh- 
bouring quarries; or they may have been sold in Helouan or 
in Memphis, as they now are in Assiout and Cairo. Arrow- 
heads are said to have been found at Helouan, but I saw none 
ef these, unless, indeed, some of the pointed flakes might 
have been intended for this use. It is worthy of remark that 
the desert near Helouan is less abundantly supplied with flint 
nodules than most other places, so that the material may have 
been brought from some distance. The flakes are usually 
much discoloured on the surface, many of them being of a 
kind of flint which blackens on weathering; but some of 
‘them of a different kind of flint are comparatively fresh in 
appearance. ‘The principal locality is about half a mile south- 
west of the present town, and apparently on the line of an old 
track leading from the quarries to the river. (Pl. II., Figs. 6, 7.) 

A different conclusion would be warranted if such worked 
flints were found in old deposits, anterior to the times of 
Hgyptian civilisation. A case of this kind seems to be 
furnished by the discovery, reported by General Pitt-Rivers, 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute,* of flint 
flakes in an old gravel at a place called by the natives 
Jebel Assart, at the mouth of the ravine of Bab-el-Molook, 
in which are the tombs of the kings, near Thebes. I have 
examined this place with some care, and am convinced of the 
antiquity of the gravel. It constitutes a stratified bed of 
considerable area, 25 feet in thickness, and with intercalated 
layers of sandy matter mixed with small stones. ‘These 
layers are entirely different from the Nile mud, and are made 
up of fine débris of the Hocene rocks, with small stones and 
broken flints. They indicate more tranquil deposition, pro- 
ceeding in the intervals of the gravel deposits and under water. 
General Piti-Riyers refers to only one of these beds, but in the 
deeper sections three may be observed (Fig. 1). The whole mass 
-has been cemented by calcareous infiltration so as to constitute 
a rock of some hardness. It is true it consists of the same 
materials now washed down the ravine by the torrents caused 
by winter rains, namely, partially-rounded masses of lime- 
stone and flints, whole and broken, but it must have been 
formed at a time when the ravine was steeper and less 
excavated than at present, and probably subject to more 
violent inundations, and when it must have carried its gravel 
into a larger Nile than the present, or possibly into an arm of 
the sea. It is, in all probability, one of the Pleistocene gravels 
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of the valley, which belong to a period of subsidence indicated 
by similar beds in other places, and also by the raised beaches 
and the rocks covered with modern oysters and bored by 
lithodomous shells, which are seen near Cairo and at Gizeh, 

at the height of 200 feet above the sea. 

Along a wady or ravine cut through the bed by the 
modern torrents, the ancient Egyptians have excavated 
tombs in the hard gravel. But, imdependently of this, 
a geologist would have little doubt as to its prehistoric 
age. The doubt here hes with respect to the flints. The 
bed is full of broken flints, as are the modern gravels carried 
down the ravine at present, and indeed all gravels formed by 
powerful torrents or surf-action in flint districts. These 
result from the violent impinging of stones on the flints, and 
therefore have all the characters of specimens broken by 
hand, except that they have no determinate forms. In this 
respect the broken flints found in these beds differ from those 
found at Helouan, or in the bone caves of the Lebanon, and 
resemble those which may be found in any bed of gravel 
formed by violent mechanical action. It is true, a few out of 
thousands of shapeless flakes might be likened to flat flakes 
formed by man; but the same proportion of such forms may 
be found in the modern débris of the torrents. The main 
point at issue in respect to these forms is the importance 
attached to what is termed a “bulb of percussion,’ produced 
by a sharp blow striking off a flake. That this is usually an 
evidence of human agency may be admitted; but since it 
may be produced by the action of a water-driven stone, it 
cannot be regarded as an infallible proof, except when sus- 
tained by other evidences of the presence of man. 

The specimens figured as from this bed by General 
Pitt-Rivers are in no respect exceptions to this, and I dug 
out many similar ones from the same beds, but none which 
could with any certainty be assigned to human agency. I do 
not, of course, refer to those which he describes from tombs 
and from the surface, one of which is a finely-formed -knife, 
with edges modified by pressure. Another, supposed to be 
for scraping or polishing shafts of spears, is hike specimens of 
worn strike-lights from the pouches of modern Arabs. (Pl. II., 
Fig. 8.) The annular nodules figured by General Pitt-Rivers, 
which are numerous in some of the limestones, of course 
have no connexion with the worked flints, and the specimens 
which he figures from the surface, though some of them are 
no doubt ancient, are probably in part natural and in part 
from the little heaps left by Arabs and others in places 
where they have been shaping flints for muskets or for 
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evidently of more recent date than the old gravels above 
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referred to, and whose mode of occurrence renders it impos- 
sible to decide as to their origin or antiquity. There is no 
foundation in fact for the statement that flint in Egypt has 
been imported from a distance for the manufacture of imple- 
ments. Flint nodules occur in the limestones throughout the 
Nile valley, and are abundant in the debris derived from their 
waste ; and though flakes and chips are numerous near tombs, 
quarries, and village sites, they are also very abundant in the 
places where the ffint is found, T found no lar ge hatchets of 
‘‘paleolithic ’ form in Heypt, but purchased | a spear-lke 
weapon of polished slate, said to have been found in a tomb, 
and a beautiful little polished hatchet of jade, perforated for 
suspension as an ornament. 

I may add that the hardened gravel and silt above referred 
to afforded no fossils, except those in limestone pebbles, and a 
few irregular root-like bodies in the finer bands, and which 
may have been aquatic plants, and would go to confirm the 
conclusion that the beds were deposited under water. 


The Lebanon Mountains, composed as they are principally 
of horizontal or slightly inclined beds of limestone of different 
degress of hardness, and traversed by many faults and fissures, 
are eminently suited for the production of caverns and rock . 
shelters available for human residence or for sheltering animals, 
and such caverns accordingly abound in most parts of the 
range, and have, from the earliest periods, been employed for 
these purposes. These caverns are, with respect to their 
origin, of two kinds,—river caverns and sea-cliff caverns. 

‘he former have been excavated by streams running under- 
ground along lines of fissure which they have enlarged into 
tunnels. A remarkable example of this kind is the Grotto of 
the Nahr-el-Kelb, or Dog River, the ancient Lycus, which 
was explored in 1873 by Messrs. Marshall, Bliss, Brigstoke, 
and Huxley, and found to extend for 1,256 yards, and to 
expand into large halls with magnificent stalactites. Another 
is that from which the neighbouring mountain stream of Ant 
Khas issues like a gigantic fountain. These water-caves may 
ultimately become dry, by the streams finding a lower level, 
either in the rock itself or in some adjacent ravine, this being, 
perhaps, sometimes determined by the partial falling-in or 
choking of the cavern itself. In the ravine of Ant Elias, in 
addition to the present water-cave, there is one which has 
become perfectly dry, and there are remains of others which 
have been cut into and unroofed by the further excavation of 
the ravine. 
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The second lage of caverns,—those excavated by hie sea,— 
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may be seen in process of. formation at many places on the — _ ¢ 
coast, where the waves have cut into fissures or have undercut. 
the fends beds. They are usually not very deep, and are 


often mere shelters or overhanging ledges. Such caverns are 
frequent on the old inland cliffs which have been subjected to 
erosion when the land stood at a lower level. Caverns of 
both these classes contain evidences of their use by man. 

The remains of an ancient cavern were discovered in 1864 
by the Rev. Canon Tristram in the celebrated maritime pass 
at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, and were thus described 
by him :— 

“The position of this mass of bone was several feet above 
the height of the present roadway, but below the level of the 
ancient Hgyptian track. The remains extend for perhaps 
124 feet, and it has probably formed the flooring of an ancient 
cavern, the roof of which must have been cut away by Rameses 
to form his road or to obtain a surface for his tablet. From the 
position of the deposit, it would seem as though the floor of 
the cave had once extended to the sea-face of the cliff, and 
that the remaining portion was excavated by Antonine for his 
road, leaving only the small portion which we examined.” 
(He then notices the fallen masses of breccia which have 
been thrown down on the talus formed in making the road.) 
*«The bones are all in fragments, the remains, in all pro- 
bability, of the feasts of the makers of the rude implements. 
Four of the teeth have belonged to an ox somewhat resembling 
the ox of our peat-mosses, and one of them probably to a 
bison. Of the others, some may probably be assigned to the 
red-deer or reindeer, and another to an elk.” 

Lartet has described the caves of this district in his geo- 
logical report of the expedition of the Duc de Luynes, ‘and 
Fraas has devoted some space to them im Aus dem Orient. 
The latter specifies as found in these caverns, Ursus arctos, 
Felis spelea, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Bos priscus, Sus priscus, 
and remains of: Hquus, Cervus, and Capra, an assemblage 
which may well be called prehistoric, even in a country 
_whose history extends so far back as that of Syria. Lartet, 
however, mentions only species of stag, goat, antelope, &c., 
all of them believed to have been found in the Lebanon in 
early historic times. 

I had the pleasure of visiting this place in company with 
Rey. Dr. Bliss, of the Beyrout College, in February last, and 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to supplement and perfect the 
observations of Canon Tristram (PI. I., Fig. 2). 

At the point in question, the present road, which is probably 





nat kilts with that cut by the Romans, is about 100 feet 

"above the sea-level, from which the bank rises in a steep slope, 
composed of fallen blocks of stone. The road bends inward 
into the cliff, which here recedes in a little cove facing the 
N.W., at the bottom of which was the cave. The remains of 
this consist of a stalagmite floor, about I8 inches in its 
general thickness, extending inward from the road toward the 
cliff about six paces, and in breadth along the road about 
nine paces. The roof and sides of the cave are gone, but at 
the back the vertical cliff presents a sort of niche with the 
top slightly arched, and corresponding to the back of the 
cave, which must have been nine yards broad and of consi- 
derable height, with an arched roof. It has evidently been a 
sea-cave, excavated at the bottom of a small cove or indenta- 
tion in. the cliff, and at a time when the sea was about 
100 feet above its present level. Near the cave, the cliff 
rises in a series of little terraces, on which grain had been 
sown; and over the top runs an old road or track which seems 
to have been that in use when the early Assyrianand Heyptian 
tablets were cut onthe rock, as they are evidently related to 
the level of this and not to that of the present road. 

Whether the roof of the cavern had fallen in before the 
Roman road was made is uncertain; but it is clear that the 
floor of the cave was cut into in making the road, and at least 
the débris of its sides and roof used in forming the bank, as 
large masses, both of the stalagmite and of the limestone rock, 
he on the slope, some of the latter holding characteristic 
cretaceous corals, which belong to the soft bed in which the 
cave was originally excavated. A large slab of the bone-breccia 
eight feet in length, now forms part of the parapet of the 
road, and would make a magnificent museum specimen. The 
exposed surfaces of the stalagmite, and the pieces on the bank, 
were carefully searched for teeth and bones and flint knives, and 
the specimens found will be described in the sequel.* - Search 
was also made in the little terraces near the cave, and a few 
flint flakes were found, but no other signs of human occupancy. 
On the flat top of the cliff, over which the old track runs, 
nothing was seen. ‘he cretaceous limestone has an anticlinal 
undulation at the locality of the caves, dipping W.S.W. at one 
end, and N.E. at the other. 

In the same cove with Tristram’s cave, a little to the south 
and thirty-five feet higher in the bank, another, though 





.* See appended Note. Prof. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., bas kindly under- 
taken their more detailed examination. 
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smaller, cave exists, with its roof still entire. The floor of s ~~ 
this cave is of soft earth, and in digging in it nothing was 
found. Near the mouth, however, was an oval bed made of 
stones, lined with green rushes, on which some one had slept 
_within a few days, furnishing an example of the recent use of 
this cavern. 

In the next adjoining cove to the south-west of Tristram’s 
cave, Dr. Bliss was so fortunate as to find the floor of a second 
cavern still richer in remains than that of Tristram’s cave, 
from which it is distant two hundred and ten paces along the 
road. Its roof is entirely gone, the material having apparently 
been for the most part removed to form the road, though 
some large blocks remain. ‘The stalagmite floor is ten paces 
broad, and in some places as much as four feet thick. It is 
feeders softer, and of a more yellow colour, than that in 
the other cave, but its contents in bones and flint knives 
appear to be similar. 

Between the two caves the road passes round a point of rock 
concealing the one from the other, and commanding an exten- 
sive view of the coast from Beyrout to Tripoli. At this point 
are the remains of a foundation of hard concrete, and near 
it a plain shaft of grey granite projecting from the parapet of 
the road, as if some monument had been erected, probably 
in Roman times, at this point. 

It is to be observed that when these caverns were entire, 
and before any road was cut around the cliff, their occupants 
would enjoy a position difficult of approach by enemies and 
commanding an extensive view along the coast. There 
would also be easy access to the shore and to the top of the 
cliff, and small terraces of ground capable of occupation and 
even of culture, and, in any case, of sustaining trees available 
for shelter and fuel. No running water is known nearer than 
the river, but there are cavities in the rock which retain rain- 
water, and, if, at the time of the occupancy of the caverns, 
the land was a little higher than now, the flat country found 
at other parts of the coast may have extended around this 
promontory, and there may have been springs at the foot of 
the cliff. The ledges of rock at the foot of these cliffs abound 
in limpets and other shell- fish, and at the time of my visit I 

saw boys engaged in collecting these. If the sea had been 
as near atthe time of the occupation of the prehistoric caves, 
we should have expected that their inhabitants would have 
availed themselves of this source of food, and that numbers 
of shells would have been found in their kitchen-middens. 
As this is not the case, we have an additional reason to suppose 
that the sea was then distant. If, at the period in question, 
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a ie ae plain of this coast was much wider than at 
“present, this would have enabled herds of horses and deer to 


migrate from north to south, and to find suitable pasturage, 
and would also have afforded fit haunts for the rhinoceros. 
It is evident, however, that any such condition of the 
coast must have been anterior to the times of Phcenician 
history. 

Jt is also probable that the caves may have been occupied 
occasionally, or at certain seasons, rather than continuously. 
The bones and knives are not merely covered with stalagmitic 
matter, but mixed with it, indicating that the deposit was in 
progress when these remains were being accumulated. This 
would also give evidence of a more moist climate than. that 
prevailing at present, and probably a wooded condition of 
the country, such as that referred to in the descriptions of 
Lebanon in the Old Testament, and which must have con- 
tinued from the earliest times till the hills were finally denuded 
of their trees by the agency of man. 

Though it is possible that these caves may have remained 
intact until the cutting of the Roman road, it seems more 
probable that their roofs were ‘removed previously, and the 
appearance of the rock, along with the absence of any evidence 
of late residence, agrees with the character of the animal 
remains in indicating that their occupancy by man had been 
brought to a close anterior to the times of history, and possibly 
in the great submergence which closed the second continental 
or antediluvian period. ‘There is, in any case, no evidence of 
any later occupancy than that by the early people whose débris 
is enclosed in the stalagmite. 

I may remark here that the knives in these caves are 
made of the flint found in the immediate vicinity, and that 
they differ in no respect from those of the later caves and 
rock shelters of this region, except in perhaps being a little 
broader and more massive. (Pl. III.) 

On the border of St. George’s Bay, between the caves and 
Ant Hlias, | observed, near the shore, and at no great elevation, 
a band of red loam and stones in which were a few similar 
flint flakes. ‘The red earth in question is a remanié deposit 
derived from the older red earth to be noticed in the sequel, 
and which contains no stones or flints. The flakes contained 
in this remanié earth may have been washed out of old caverns, 
or from the surface of the ground at higher levels; but 
probably at a period historically very ancient. 

The stream of Ant Elias, between Nahr-el-Kelb and Beyrout, 
bubbles up from the bottom ofa ravine, in front of a cavern, 
along which its waters are carried as in a tunnel. On the 
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opposite or northern side of the valley, and a # ta Nes soa 


up, is another cavern, with a high arched entrance, and 
about fifty feet above the bottom of the ravine (Pl. L., 
Fig. 3). On entering the cave it is found to be a tunnel 
penetrating for about fifty yards into the limestone rock, 
in the direction of N. 60° E., and then turning off at. 
right angles to its former course, the strike of the 
cretaceous limestone being N. 60° W., with dip to the 
S.W. Within, its floor is much encumbered with fallen 
blocks, but near the entrance it presents an earthen floor with 
only a few stones, some of them of large size. Against the 
sides are masses of stalagmite, some of which rise to a height, 
of six feet above the floor, and at the mouth is a ridge of 
similar stalagmite, extending beyond the mouth of the cave, 
and indicating that the roof formerly projected farther than it 
does at present. On the side of the cliff there are also the 
remains of an old tunnel, long since cut away, and showing 
only a part of one side. The stalagmite of this cave contains 
a few flint knives and bones, but differs in-appearance from 
that in the Nahr-el-Kelb caves, and is less rich in remains. 
The earthen floor is a very rich deposit of flint knives and 
bones, the former very thin and well made, and accompanied 
by a few small cores (Pl. II.). It is possible that the stalag- 
mite of this cave may belong to the time of the primitive 
people who lived in the Nahr-el-Kelb caves; and that, 
after their deposits had been sealed up in this material and 
some portions of the front of the cavern removed by erosion, it 
had been again occupied by a similar rude people, whose 
débris is found in the earth. But it is also possible that the 
stalagmite may be no older than the cave earth; and the 
excavations I was able to make are not sufficient fully to 
decide this question. The cave earth I would refer to the 
same age with that of certain rock-shelters discovered on the 
banks of the Nahr-el-Kelb, and which are stated by Lartet to 
contain remains only of the recent animals of the country. 

Among the remains in the Ant Hhas cave are bones of 
birds, and shells of the large Helix (H. pomatia) now common 
in the country, and still used as food. This species was not 
seen in the older deposits. A shell of a species of Turbo still 
common on the coast was also found. 

The cavern at Ant Khas is large enough to have accommo- 
dated a considerable tribe of ancient Troglodytes, and the 
time during which it was so occupied need not have been 
very long, provided the occupants were numerous. The 
country at the time was no doubt wooded and well stocked 
with game, and the primitive people may have been prodigal 
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ture exists in the neighbouring limestones. They may also, 
as it Seems likely the Belgian people of the Reindeer age 
were accustomed to do, have instituted battwes, and made up 
quantities of pemmican or preserved meat for subsequent use 
with the flesh of the animals slaughtered. 

Mr. West, of the Beyrout College, has promised to make 
further explorations in this cave, and to give particular 
attention to the teeth of mammals, to any objects of art other 
than flint knives, and to any stratification that may exist in 
the deposit. 

Connected with the questions raised by the caverns, are the 
flint flakes and implements found at the Ras of Beyrout, and 
I believe first noticed by Mr. Chester in his report to the 
committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund.* 

The oldest rock seen in passing from Beyrout around the 
point by the Lighthouse and Pigeon Island is the cretaceous 
limestone, which at this place is remarkably rich in large flint 
nodules. Upon the limestone rests a soft grey sandstone, 
used for building in the town, and containing in places frag- 
ments of recent shells. It is similar in its character to the 
modern sandstone of the Jaffa coast, and is, no doubt, of the 
same age. At one of the quarriesa stratum of indurated deep 
red sand was seen to occur in the middle of the grey beds, 
and large sand-pipes, which traverse the grey beds perpen- 
dicularly, were filled with the same red sand, which also over- 
lies the grey beds, and forms the surface of the highest part of 
the point, where it is more or less covered with loose wind- 
blown sand of a greyish colour. In one place, the lower grey 
sandstone was seen to be about forty feet in thickness, and the 
red sand is in some places as much as ten feet in thickness. 
The summit of these deposits rises as high as 250 feet above 
the sea-level. These sands are, probably, in great part 
products of the waste of the red and grey arenaceous beds of 
the henitiferous zone of the Lebanon cretaceous, which occurs 
in the hills some distance behind. ‘They belong to the modern 
or Pleistocene age, and toa time when the coast was submerged 
to the amount of 250 feet below its present level. At a place 
called the Bishop’s Garden, behind Beyrout, and opposite the 
mouth of the ravine of the Beyrout river, there occurs a thick 
bed of grey and red conglomerate, capped with red sand, and 
which | believe to be a more inland representative of the 
coast deposit. 
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no stones or other foreign bodies, except near the surface, 
where it seems to have been disturbed and re-deposited by 
the action of the rain-water ; but on its surface it holds small 
stones, fragments of coarse pottery, and even of glass, and 
flint flakes and implements, which are partly covered with 
blown sand (Pl. II.). Among the stones I found fragments of 
vesicular trap, which may have been imported for millstones, 
and a small piece of Egyptian granite. All these bodies are 
mixed together, without anything to determine their relative 
ages, and they are most abundant at the surface of the red 
sand, and immediately under the drifted sand, or where it has 
been removed by the wind. The flint flakes are much 
whitened by weathering, and evidently of great antiquity, and 
with them are many large and irregular flakes, probably 
rejected as useless. A few spear and arrow heads have been 
found at this place. I found only one fragment of a lance or 
spear, but this had evidently been worked with some skill by 
pressure on the edges, in the manner now employed by the 
American Indians (Pl. I., Fig. 1). A small flake of obsidian, 
with a rounded indentation at the edge, as if intended for use 
as a hollow scraper, was also found, and may indicate the 
importation of this material for the manufacture of implements. 

The fact that these flint implements occur along with 
pottery and other city refuse, probably implies that they 
belong to the historic period; and the reason of their occur- 
rence here may be that the place was occupied by native 
tribes who came to trade with or to attack the Phoenician 
colony ; or that it was resorted to by such people, because of 
the abundance of good flint in the limestone near this place. 
The deposit might thus seem to connect the time of the 
foundation of the early Phcenician colony with that of the 
later flint folk. It is; however, possible that an older deposit 
of flints may have subsequently been buried with city refuse, 
which is still being carted out to this place; or, on the other 
hand, that the citizens of Berytus may have continued to use 
flint flakes and arrows at the same time with pottery, and 
when they were building: edifices of stone. 

A curious instance of this connexion was mentioned to me by 
Mr. Sarruf, of the Beyrout College. He had found in a grave 
in the Lebanon, lance-heads of bronze and copper, along with 
flint flakes, thus showing the continued use of the latter after 
the natives had obtained weapons of bronze. On the other 
hand, Dr. Jessup, of the American Mission, has found, near 
Tyre, ancient tombs excavated in the bone-breccias of older 
prehistoric caverns. 
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Thus, in the Lebanon, we appear to have evidence of ante- 
diluyian or post-glacial cave-dwellers, belonging to the earliest 
known races of men, and of later Troglodytes and flint people, 
who must have continued in the country till it was colonised 
by the Canaanites and Phcenicians, and who may have occupied 
the remoter glens of the mountains down to a comparatively 
recent time. , 

It is to be observed here that the present bare condition of 
these mountains must be quite different from their primitive 
state, when they must have been clothed with forests, and 
were probably inhabited by many kinds of game long since 
extinct. In this state, also, they would be much more 
abundantly watered than at present, and would possess a 
more equable, though on the whole cooler, climate. 

It is also interesting to note the possible connexion of at 
least the later cave-dwellers of the Lebanon with some of 
those primitive peoples referred to by Moses in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, as having inhabited Palestine before its colonisa- 
tion by the Canaanites and Semites. 

If we endeavour, in conclusion, to sum up the later geo- 
logical history of the Lebanon district, we may conclude that, 
like other parts of Syria, it experienced considerable elevatory 
movements at the close of the Hocene period, and further 
elevation in the Pliocene; that in the Pleistocene period it 
was submerged to the extent of several hundred feet, and at 
this time many of the ancient sea-cliffs and caverns were cut ; 
and that in the early modern or post-glacial age it partook of 
the elevation which at this time seems to have affected the 
whole coasts of the Mediterranean. It may have been in this 
time of elevation, when there was probably much more land 
at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, that men first 
appeared and took possession of the country, and established 
themselves in the caves. These, however, they probably 
occupied only at those seasons when they needed such shelter, 
or when they resorted to the hills in pursuit of game. They 
may have had other stations, now submerged, in the low grounds 
or by the sea-coast. This state of things was closed by the 
great post-glacial submergence or deluge, of which we are 
now finding so many evidences in different parts of the world, 
and after this the present geographical conditions were estab- 
lished, and the pericd of history commenced. In this, the 
country, then wooded and tenanted by wild animals, was first 
occupied by rude tribes, probably of Turanian or Hamite 
origin, and afterwards by the more civilised Phoenicians. 
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NOTE ON TEETH AND BONES, AND ON FLINT 
IMPLEMENTS. 


Pror. Dawkins has been so kind as to examine in a preliminary manner 
the specimens of teeth, &c., collected, and has authorised me to state that 
the breccia from the Pass of Nahr-el-Kelb contains remains of Rhinoceros 
(probably R. tichorhinus), Cervus, Bos, and Equus. In the earth of the 
probably more modern cave of Ant Elias are teeth of the hog, and of the 
goat or sheep, and an antler of the roe-deer. These facts are sufficient to 
indicate the earlier date of the Nahr-el-Kelb caverns, as stated above ; but 
more detailed examination of the fragments of breccia collected will, no 
doubt, develope other points of interest. It is to be observed here that at 
the Nahr-el-Kelb River, Lartet has found a rock shelter which contains 
remains similar to those of Ant Elias, but these have not yet been found 
in connexion with the old caverns at the Pass. 

In the breccia of Nabr-el-Kelb there are large and small knives of the 
ordinary form, curved flakes roughly chipped at one side, triangular flakes 
chipped at the edges (Pls. IT. and ITI.), and a flake with the point rounded, 
and slightly chipped as if for a scraper. There are also remains of cores, 
and many minute chips, indicating that implements were made on the spot. 
No large implements of the Paleolithic type were observed. No charcoal 
was noticed, but a few of the fragments of bone have a brown colour, as if 
from exposure to fire. Some of the flint knives are perfectly fresh on their 
surfaces, others are much whitened and decayed. 

In Plate III. I have represented some additional flint implements soaked 
out from the breccia of the Nahr-el-Kelb Pass. Fig. 1 is a knife or scraper 
partly embedded in the breccia. One side has been shaped by fine chipping, 
or perhaps worn by use in scraping. Fig. 2 is part of a large flake, which 
may originally have been aspear or lance, but has been much worn at one 
side by use as a knife or scraper. Fig. 3 is a flake, which has had a curved 
notch chipped in onevend, and the upper side chipped by use. Fig. 4 is a 
rough one-edged knife, much worn and chipped. Fig. 5 may possibly have 
been the end of a spear or arrow. Besides these there was found in a mass of 
the breccia a fragment of a stone hammer of diorite, broken by use. It 
may have been a naturally smoothed stone, or may have been artificially 
polished. As this kind of stone is not found at the locality, it may have 
been brought from some distance. It was reduced to a very fragile condition 
by decay of its felspar. There was also found in the breccia a fragment of 
crystalline alabaster, which may have been employed in the manufacture of 
ornaments, but no carvings or ornaments were observed. 
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“In “In the cave earth at Ant Elias there are numerous and well-made flint 

‘ sas a (Pl. II., Figs. 2, 3). Some of these are very thin and delicate. There 

are also scrapers rounded and chipped at the edges, and many cores and 
minute flakes. A few of the fragments of bone are distinctly charred. 
Some of the knives and bones are encrusted with stalagmitic matter, but 
not in sufficient quantity to cement them together; and at the sides 
and front of the cave there are knives and fu ariants of bone enclosed 
in stalagmite, which is of a different colour and texture from that 
of Nahr-el-Kelb, and contains shells of a small Helix. Several specimens 
of the large edible Helix were found in the cave earth, and one shell of a 
small Turbo. No implements other than knives and scrapers were found, 
except a pointed instrument about four inches in length, and an inch thick 
at the butt, which had been roughly fashioned out of limestone. 

According to Lartet (Comptes Rendus, 1864), Dr. Hedenborg was the 
first to direct attention to the Ant Elias caves, but he does not seem to have 
examined their contents. M. Botta was the first to notice the rock shelters 
near the Nahr-el-Kelb River, which Lartet himself afterwards explored, 
and which are obviously more modern in their contents than the breccias 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb Pass. 


The CuarrMan (Sir H. Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S.) —I have 
before me a list of gentlemen who may offer some remarks on the very able 
paper just read, and in asking them to do so I will preface my invitation by 
saying that I trust they will keep, as far as possible, to the subject of the 
paper which is a very wide one. I now call upon Professor Wiltshire. 

Professor. WILTSHIRE, F.L.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S.—I did not expect to 
be called upon to make ‘any remarks, and therefore have not come pre- 
pared to speak upon the subject so ably dealt with by Dr. Dawson. I 
have consequently, only to express my great satisfaction at having been 
enabled to listen to the important lecture in which the learned Professor 
has so eloquently brought before us the facts bearing upon this subject. 
Wherever we go over Europe we find some traces of our remote ancestors. 
I was very much struck, while on a visit to Iceland last autumn, to find 
in the Museum at Reykjavik implements identical in character with those 
that are found in different parts of Europe; but beyond saying this, I have 
only to express the gratification I have derived from the interesting remarks 
we have all listened to, and to thank Dr. Dawson for the information he 
has afforded us. 

Mr. 8. R. Parrison, F.G.S.—I have nothing to add to the important par- 
ticulars laid before us this evening by Dr. Dawson. I think, however, it is 
extremely fortunate for us that one who is acquainted with both hemispheres 
and who is also well versed inall the sciences cognate with this subject, should 
have chosen as a field for his latest researches a portion of the globe which is 
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from many other circumstances so deeply interesting er us, As al 
matter of special good fortune for this Institute that its BPs | 
opportunity of hearing the results of Dr. Dawson’s investigations bhi: 
before them in so interesting a manner. There are some of the prepossessions 
of the scientific mind that have been a little displaced by the facts just laid . 
before us. There has long been a notion that if we were to explore the 
East we should find an absence of evidence of the palolithic period-—of the 
old flint implement period—and that during the time that was going on . 
in the western part of Kurope there was a civilisation existing in the Hast 
from which our own barbarism was, as it were, a degenerate offshoot. ‘This 
has, however, been entirely displaced; and it is now quite clear that 
the East presents the same phenomena of a rude palzolithic age as are 
found in the West ; consequently one can no longer raise arguments on the 
old assumption. What we have now learned also settles another negative, 
namely, with regard to the old gravels—older than the breccia of the 
Lebanon caves or any of our caves,—the gravel that fills the valley which 
General Pitt Rivers has described, we may now, perhaps, regard it as proved 
(although with the modesty of a true scientist, Dr. Dawson reserves to 
himself the right to await and consider further evidence on the subject) that 
the flints found there are not of human manufacture. The conclusion is 
that there is nothing in the case in point that ought to disturb the received 
chronology of the West ; so that we therefore have a confirmation of the 
fact that the great mammalian epoch of the Pleistocene period was 
developed there as well as here. There are two great stages of that period 
—namely, the one exhibiting extinct animals, and the other or reindeer 
stage, as shown especially in the south of France and in our own country,— 
periods of which we have heard something from the Rey. J. M. Mello in his 
interesting account of the Cresswell caves, and as to which we may be 
permitted to entertain a hope that further researches in the same direction 
will enable us to correlate the facts so as to form a system of chronology 
which may be of service with regard to those spots left vacant in historical 
records. There is ample room and verge enough jn the written record to 
allow for the occurrence of those facts of which we have heard to-night, 
within the historic period. I think the Institute owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Dawson for having so kindly prepared for it so valuable 
a paper containing the stores of information he has been enabled to obtain 
in the East, because his facts not only come as the results of observation 
made in the ordinary way, but are rendered the more valuable as coming 
from one who, both on the American continent and this, has had abundant 
means which he has well used of informing himself and others on this im- 
portant subject. 

Professor WARiInGTON W. Smyth, M.A.,F.R.S., F.G.S.—I regret very much 
that, through my own fault, I have heard very imperfectly the interesting 
paper read to us this evening, and that therefore I am unable to respond 
as I should like to do to the invitation proffered to me that I should 
speak in regard to the numerous and curious matters that have been brought 
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. _- beore us by the learned Vice-Chancellor of McGill University. Dr. Dawson 


has the advantage of being, in a certain sense, a comparatively young geologist, 
although an experienced man in his own country; and he has, further, had 
the opportunity of visiting those Eastern districts of which he has spoken 
something like a quarter of a century after the appearance of the remarkable 
volume published by M. Boucher de Perthes, which led to a resumption of 
the search for the relics of ancient man both in the caves and in the gravels. 
first in France and then, following up the French investigations, throughout 
the whole world. I had the disadvantage of travelling in many of those 
countries in which research has now been made, before M. Boucher de 
Perthes had revived the interest felt in this subject. There was a time, long 
‘before the discussion of his discoveries, a time known to us by the labours of 
Cuvier, and especially by the late Dean Buckland, when it was ascertained 
that the relics found in the caverns of various parts of Europe were among 
the most interesting facts a geologist could possibly have to consider. But 
a period of torpor succeeded, and for many years together our geologists and 
naturalists did not appear to interest themselves in the further search for 
information on this subject, even in those parts of our own country which 
had given rise to such interesting discussions years before. At that period, 
therefore, we learned nothing of the flint implements which now excite so 
much interest, and paid very little attention to those ancient arts that were 
exhibited in the cutting of stones in various ways, or to those other topics 
which, unfortunately, I have so indiscriminately gathered from the lecture 
of thisevening. I at any rate feel this ; from what has been brought before 
us it is evident that, although some of Dr. Dawson’s statements are ‘a 
little startling, while others may seem rather difficult of acceptance without 
further discussion, and others, again, may be said to be somewhat puzzling 
to those who would like to find their explanation, yet of this we are all 
assured, that the learned Professor is a man of so much experience in 
geology, and has shown in so many of his books a disposition to battle fairly 
with the facts and inferences belonging to this subject, that we may safely 
trust what he has stated to be the truth as far as he has been able to look 
into it. 

Professor T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., F.G.S. (a Visitor).—I must add my 
thanks to those of other speakers for the remarkably interesting paper the 
learned Doctor has laid before us. I regard the clearness with which he has 
developed all his facts and inferences as indeed admirable. He has certainly 
given us so much valuable matter in so short a time that I have no doubt 
many persons who are not very well competent to follow the details, because 
they are not quite such geologists as himself, may, perhaps, have lost some- 
thing of his remarkably able exposition; and I hope, therefore, it will soon 
be printed, so that all may be able more fully to understand and appreciate 
it. May I be allowed to suggest one or two points on which we might ask 
for some illustration? I am sure Dr. Dawson will allow me, as an old 
friend, to offer such criticism as I am able ; and, as he himself has found it 
necessary to abbreviate his paper, so will I endeavour to compress into a few 
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words what I have to say. I would, in the first place, remark that there 
is in the British Museum a very remarkable flint implement “which has 
been brought from Egypt. It is, probably, not prehistoric ; but it is, ne VET 
theless, of very respectable antiquity. I allude to a very fine dagger- 
shaped flint, with the handle still in its place; and, what is more, it has 
remnants of the sheath on it. The only comparable specimen I know of ig 
that illustrated and described by Christy and others as found in Mexico, 
where it was at one time, no doubt, an honoured if not revered sacrificial 
knife. Dr. Dawson has brought before us to-night the mode in which 
implements are made of flint, and has shown how men having similar 
means and intentions, and aiming at similar ends, must necessarily, out of 
the same materials, arrive at similar results. This, doubtless, has been the 
case all over the world. Flint is very common, and occurs in every lime- 
stone. It is not peculiar to any place, and is as common in the Egyptian 
limestone as elsewhere. “Wherever flint is found it has been made into flint 
implements, and these have always been made in the same way, because it 
always breaks in the same way. But with regard to this old gravel of sand- 
stone, flint, and calcareous sand of the Nile Valley, I would ask Dr. 
Dawson to think over the point he has stated in relation to the number of 
flint chips which occur with bulbs of percussion, and those which occur 
without such bulbs. He is too far away from the place now to collect 
statistics ; nevertheless, they will be necessary to enable us to arrive at a 
conclusion as to whether, under his mode of putting it, nature has made 
many bulbed flints. I do not think it likely that many can have been 
accidentally produced ; because it requires a continued succession of blows 
in a particular line, on one continuous edge, to produce bulbed flakes. 
Nature may knock boulders together by thousands and millions, but she 
can very seldom repeat her blows in exactly the same way upon the same 
edge, one block coming down upon another, and the upper stones knocking 
one edge of the suffering block, so that flakes are regularly driven off with 
bulbed faces. Frost does not act so unless there are little fossils or faults 
in the flint that might enable it thus to cause a bulb. I was under the 
impression that General Pitt-Rivers found something more than a simple 
flake, and I think it would be well worth the while of those who have heard 
Dr. Dawson’s paper, to do what he has recommended, and read General Pitt- 
Rivers’ memoir, so that they may judge for themselves. There are some 
very good observations on the method of flint implement-making in a 
Report on the manufacture of gun-flints by Mr. Skertchly. There are some 
other remarks I should like to make: I think it not impossible that man 
may have lived in Egypt in those very remote times when there were only 
islands in what now forms the Egyptian area, and when the river ran among 
them. ‘There is no reason why this should not have been the case; and if 
this were so, there can be no reason why there should not be artificially- 
made flint-flakes in those ancient water-courses. They are undoubtedly 
old. Of course, geologically speaking, the period referred to may be re- 
carded as only yesterday or last evening, which would signify a few hundreds 
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fi Bs ousands 0 of years ago; and I should like to ask Dr. Dawson to favour 
us “ih & comy on of dates as between the period when Egypt lay 
ate ay different. leva than now, and -that when the Syrian caves were at 
au high level. — Can he say whether they were coincident? If so the 
Lebanon hill district has been raised up subsequently. But whether 
this be so or not it seems to me to be a kind of discrepancy to use the 
word “antediluvian.” Geologists do not allow such a word as it is used 
in the ordinary sense. There have doubtless been deluges— and those 
enormous deluges ; in fact, it is shown that there was a geological period in 
which there were so many deluges, one after another—it may be a few 
years apart, or it may be hundreds of years—which affected all the peoples 
in perhaps every part of the world ; and it is probable that when the 
remnants of those peoples came together in the course of time, and had, 
every one of them a traditional deluge to speak of, this may have been the 
origin of the idea of a great universal deluge such as has been commonly 
understood.* The geologist puts these diluvial times down as having 
occurred in the post-glacial period after the great ice era,—the period when 
one or both polar parts of the world were gradually relieved of the enor- 
mous ice-fields which had previously existed, as the ice melted and dis- 
appeared with deluge after deluge, the seasons becoming hotter, the effect of 
the successive floods and movements of the land was to cut off one people from 
another and create human isolations on a grand scale, leaving remnants of the 
antediluvian peoples, which became the ancestors of the different nations 
now found in various parts of the world. It would be very interesting to 
know how long after the. post-glacial period the elevation occurred which 
brought up the Syrian hills from the level which occupied the place where the 
Mediterranean is now. I merely say this because it would bring the matter 
more closely home to us to be enabled to have something like comparative 
data of which we could speak. But something of this sort we have already, 
for we can point to the evidences of those upheavals—some of which formed 
the land occupying the area of the existing North Sea, when there was one 
great continuous valley from the Rhine to the Norwegian area, and when the 
land was so high that the North Sea Valley and, doubtless, the English 
Channel were inland valleys. At that time men inhabited England—how 
long ago we know not; but among geologists I may mention Prestwich, 
of Oxford, and the Rev. Osmond Fisher, of Cambridge, the former of 
whom considered that it must have been at least ten thousand years, while 
the latter thinks it must have been more. I hope Dr. Dawson will think 
over these remarks, and if he can find time to offer a few words in reply 
I should be glad if he would do so. 
Colonel J. Herscnen, R.E., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., having said a few words, 
Mr. W. St. Coap Boscawren.—Although unable to speak upon this sub- 
ject from the geologist’s point of view, I may state that I have examined the 
cayes that have been described by Professor Dawson, and that I spent some 







- * This subject is specially treated in Sir J. W. Dawson’s reply. 
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time at the mouth of the Nahr-el Kelb. I visited it four or five tinkt®,— 


and I am able to endorse a good deal that has been said with regard to the 
remains there. There is one point I think I may throw a little light upon— 
namely, as to the late existence and use of stone implements in Syria. In 
the year 1879, when travelling in Northern Syria, I obtained, while in the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo, from some people in the adjacent villages who 
had been digging a quantity of soil from one of the numerous mounds on 
the plain for the purpose of making an addition to a mill-dam, a number of 
stone implements. Among them was a very fine green-stone axe, which is 
now exhibited in the Museum at Oxford. Ialso obtainediat the same time 
a number of flint implements. The axe I have referred to showed signs of 
having been used as a sacrificial implement. It exhibited a peculiar method 
of grinding which J had never seen before, one edge being ground to a 
sharper angle than the other,—one being the curve of a cirele, while the 
other was a sharp angle. The implement also seemed to me to bear traces 
of having been decorated. In Beyrout I obtained several flint implements, 
and some other implements of a black stone, which were curved as if the 
back part were used for polishing and the other for cutting. The existence 
of such stones throughout the north part of the Orontes valley and about 
Aleppo is well known. I saw half a basketful of various stone implements 
in the house of a German gentleman. In the ruins of Carchemish, also, 
some had been found by a German who had been there beforeme. But there 
was one curious fact which seemed to me to indicate an old historic period, 
—lI allude to pieces of sculpture standing among the ruins of Carchemish, 
and representing some figures of gods, one of which held a large battle-axe 
in its hand, the axe being lashed to’ the handle, as the strapping of the 
marking of a band used for the purpose of tying the handle to the stone is 
distinctly shown. It may also be remembered that in one of the lists of 
tribute to Thotmes the Third, mention is made of axes of green stone forming 
part of the tribute which the Hittite kings and princes of Egypt presented 
to that monarch ; so that the use of stone axes is clearly brought down to an 
historic period. As to the custom of cave-dwelling in Syria, we know 
that in the interior it always has been and still continues to be a mode 
of dwelling in the East; but it is for the geologist to say how far that 
can be carried back. It is a singular fact that the earliest known sign 
for a dwelling of any kind in the cuneiform inscriptions—is the figure 
of a cave. I have no authority to speak,as a geologist, as I hardly know 
one stone from another ; but I have thought that the points I have men- 
tioned, as bearing on other branches of study, might. be deemed of interest. 
Mr. D. Howarp, V.-P. Inst. Chemistry.—I regard the paper we have heard 
to-night as an exceedingly interesting one ; but have no desire to take up the 
time of the meeting by making many comments thereon. It appears to me 
that Dr. Dawson has thoroughly studied the customs of those whose habita- 
tions we have been considering, and has not only kept a good look out in all 
directions whence attacks might be likely to come, but has cautiously guarded 
himself against them. It is very pleasant, apart from the great interest of his 
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papery - find so difficult, a subject handled in so masterly a manner, and to 
nabeaket he has been content to study and present the facts as they really are, 
without evincing the too. common desire to prove some pre-conceived theory 
as having been ascertained and settled by the discovery of flint implements. 
I cannot but believe that the more we talk of flint implements in this spirit, 
the more truth shall we elicit, and the more shall we find that the phantoms 
created by them have no tangible existence. There is one point that strikes me 
as very interesting, and that is the singular verification of the flint implements 
of sacrifice spoken of in Egyptian history, furnished by the evidence of the 
Egyptian specimens now in the British Museum. It is well known that to 
this day flint implements are used for sacrificial purposes in the South Sea 
Islands. One of my brothers has in his possession an axe which has been 
used within the memory of living men for human sacrifice, and I consider 
it to be a curious survival of an ancient sacrificial custom, when we find that 
in Egypt they used sacrificial knives for purposes of embalmment. It may 
also have been that the Egyptian surgeons who knew a good deal, had dis- 
covered that a clean-cutting surface was a very good thing for operations 
in hot climates. But the fact that throughout the world flint knives 
have been used for sacrificial purposes, is a strong evidence of the survival 
of an ancient custom. As a general rule it may be taken that anything 
connected with sacrifice is also connected with the early history of the 
human race. The singular aversion to eating the horse among European 
races seems to me to be a survival of the time when it was a proof of Odin 
worship to eat horseflesh. The horse-sacrifice was one of the prominent 
features of the Aryan system of, worship, and I think it most interesting to 
find in these things the evidence of the long survival of ancient observances. 

J. Rar, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.—I came here to-night with a good deal 
of pleasure as I expected to hear much that was valuable, and I am extremely 
gratified by what I have listened to. I cannot, however, offer much in the 
shape of addition to the information already furnished. My only acquaint- 
ance with people using stone implements is with the Esquimaux, and I doubt 
whether the form in which they work up the stones they employ as imple- 
ments at the present day, is altogether like that found in the caves and 
gravels of this and other countries. They are generally very skilfully made, 
and probably they have acquired a greater power of fashioning them neatly 
or of finishing them off; but they cannot have learned how to do this from 
any other people, in the case at any rate of one or two implements, for they 
are made by a people who never came in contact with those of any other 
nation than themselves. The way in which they work up one or two 
implements that are made of green-stone is something wonderful, considering 
the materials they have. I have a woman’s knife which, I think both Sir 
John Lubbock and Mr. Evans, as well as other authorities, speak of as being 
one of the most neatly made implements it is possible to manufacture out 
of such very hard material. I have another green-stone implement, of about 
eight or nine inches in length, made into an ice-chisel as neatly as any artificer 
in this country could fashion it. And all the other Esquimaux imple- 
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ments are made in a very perfect manner. I am, however, not sufficiently 
experienced in the forms of tools and weapons made by other peoples to 
be able to say anything further than that I have had great pleasure in 
listening to Dr. Dawson’s admirable paper. It has been a source of much 
instruction to me. 

Mr. E. Cuar.eswortH, F.G.S. (a Visitor).—I can only express the 
interest with which I have listened to the paper read by Dr. Dawson. 
There are one or two points on which I may be allowed to remark, without 
very deeply trenching on the rule the Chairman has laid down. My friend, 
the eminent mineralogist and geologist Professor Warington Smyth, has 
referred to the French investigator M. Boucher de Perthes; but we ought 
to remember that long before his time a native of this country, resident in 
Norfolk, Mr. Frere, had in reality laid the foundation upon which geologists 
have since carried man back to the period of the mammoth. Nobody 
believed him at the time his paper was laid before the Royal Society, 
although it was printed in their Transactions, the fact being that the whole 
learned world read that paper, discredited it, and entirely forgot it. There- 
fore, when we quote M. Boucher de Perthes, and give him credit for having 
reminded us of the state of things which existed so long ago, we ought not 
to forget that the whole question of the origin of man, and the evidences 
carrying him back to the period of the mammoth, was argued by one of our 
own countrymen before the researches of M. Boucher de Perthes were com- 
menced. I may here be allowed to make a remark on which perhaps 
Dr. Dawson will give his opinion. One of the things that have greatly 
puzzled me, and which I mentioned at a meeting of the Victoria Institute 
on a recent occasion, is the fact that while these flint implements 
are found in such vast abundance in the gravels around London and in 
Norfolk and other parts of the kingdom, there are but very few that exhibit 
any traces of abrasion. As a boy I lived in Suffolk, and used to spend a 
great deal of my time among the gravels of that county hunting for fossils 
—principally the fossil sea-urchin. I found in those searches that a large 
proportion of the fossils were much rubbed and worn. Here and there 
there might be one in a tolerably perfect state, but the majority were much 
abraded; whereas if we see a collection of flint implements we invariably 
find that there are scarcely any signs of abrasion on any of them. They 
are found side by side with the fossil urchins and other things which are 
abraded, and I should like to know how it is that the flints present so little 
trace of the same action. Another point on which Dr. Dawson might 
kindly enlighten us is this: As a resident in America, he is doubtless familiar 
with a vast number of the implements found on that continent. Can he 
tell us, approximately, what is the geological age of those implements ? 
Both the mammoth and mastodon are found in association with them there ; 
but in this country we find the mastodon only, that mammal being later 
than the mammoth in geological history. Is any portion of the beautiful 
arrow-heads and other flint implements of America carried back- in that 
region to the mammoth period ? Dr. Dawson spoke very cautiously of finding 
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‘Egypt traces of human work. We must recollect how 
nue ore around London have been explored. Priestley, a 
ae Hons; bo. added so much to the early history of geology, 
worked. nearly all his life among the gravels of London as well as of Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, and he never came across one of these flint implements. 
Therefore, the fact that doubtful implements have been found in the gravels 
of Egypt leaves it open to us to say that, if we could carry out a large 
amount of research in that country, we might find as much evidence of 
human handiwork there as we do in England and other parts of Europe. 
In conclusion, I will only express the warm thanks we must all render to 
Dr. Dawson for the really great intellectual treat he has afforded those 
present this evening. 

The Cuarrman.—I am sure this meeting will heartily join with me in the 
duty we have now to perform of thanking Dr, Dawson for the very able and 
interesting paper he has read to us. In the presence of so many eminent 
geologists it is not for me to say a word as to whether in my opinion he has 
established the principal points he has put before us. It seems that Dr. 
Dawson failed to discover any worked flints in the Pleistocene gravels of 
Thebes or elsewhere, but he found evidence in the bone breccia of the Lebanon 
caverns sufficient to satisfy him that they were occupied by the earliest race 
of mankind, whom I suppose we must continue, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to call post-glacial men. Whether or not the learned Dr. has 
made out the points he has started it is not, I repeat, for me to say ; but I 
would, at any rate, impress on this meeting the great value attached 
to the personal testimony of a thoroughly trained geologist like Dr. 
Dawson on questions of this kind, especially when he has had the oppor- 
tunity of recently visiting the places of which he speaks. It is one of 
the objects of this Institute to elicit and discuss questions of this kind, and 
I am sure no one will gainsay me in asserting that we are deeply indebted 
to Dr. Dawson for a very profitable and successful paper and discussion 
thereon. Dr. Dawson will now say what he may deem fit in reply to what 
has been put forward by those who have spoken. 

The Aurnor.—The answers to the questions that have been put and dis- 
cussed would be quite sufficient to form the materials for a second lecture 
and I think it would be very unwise to attempt replying to them all to-night. 
Upon a few of them, however, which are of the greatest importance, I think 
a few words may be said. My friend Mr. Pattison referred to the question — 
of civilised men existing at the very early periods spoken of. That question 
is one which I do not think is settled yet. It may have been that races were 
dwelling in the Lebanon mountains in a very rude condition when there were 
more civilised races on the plains upon the borders of the Mediterranean 
and in the adjacent valleys, of which we have no knowledge. That is, 
indeed, one of those negatiye points on which one ought not to say anything. 
My friend, Professor Rupert Jones, has brought up some interesting points 
such as one might expect a geologist of his experience to put forward. 
With regard to the flint dagger in the British Museum, to which he has 
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alluded, it is, doubtless, a very interesting specimen of the flint instrument, 
and I may add that the flint implements and knives we have obtained 
from Egypt are as beautiful examples of fine workmanship as we have found 
anywhere. In the British Museum there are several fine specimens 
of these highly-finished flint knives from Egypt, which are sure to be of 
great interest to any one who goes to look at them. With revard to the 
point referred to as to the similarity prevailing between the implements’ 
found in different parts of the world, it would seem that man, in all times 
and all countries, made them exactly on the same principles. A. great deal 
depends, of course, on the similarity of the materials used ; and then again 
we must look to the similarity of the social conditions under which men 
were placed in primitive times, the instincts they had to gratify in accord- 
ance with those conditions, and the means they found whereby to fulfil their 
few and simple wants. It would indeed appear that some of our very 
early ancestors of the human race found out the way to make implements 
perfectly suited to satisfy these wants, and those who came afterwards 
adopted the same methods, which they were unable to improve upon. It is 
true that we have not found palolithic tools in the very oldest of the 
Lebanon caves similar to the great, rude, hatchet-like flints discovered in 
the French and other gravels ; but it is, of course, possible that the very 
ancient people who lived in that age may have used such implements, not in 
the vicinity of those caves, but at other stations. We have to take into 
account the fact that those old people were like some of their modern 
descendants, living at one period by the river sides, where the gravels are, 
and at others in the woods and mountains; and that they may not have 
carried the tools and weapons they used at one place into the other where 
they were not needed, but secreted them in hiding-places after the manner 
of the American Indians down to the present day. I do not know the 
actual use or uses of those remarkably rough chisels and axes that are 
found in the gravels ; but I suppose they were used for the same purposes as 
the large polished hatchets of a much later age, such as digging the earth, 
hollowing out wood, and other things of a kindred nature. That, at any 
rate, is what an American would think of them, and we must bear in mind 
that in districts like the south of England, as well as in Egypt and Lebanon, 
where there is plenty of flint, the working and chipping of flint would be 
practised in a way that was pretty much the same throughout, but scarcely 
the same as that adopted where the stone was of a different kind. In 
districts where there was jade and green-stone and not flint, the imple- 
ments would be made differently from those constructed of flint; and 
this leads me to another point. We are, I think, too often apt to 
attribute to time what really belongs to space, and I feel pretty sure 
that some of my friends have been led into this error. With regard 
to the question, how many flakes and bulbs might be made by nature 
herself ; that is no doubt a very apposite question, and in looking at such a 
deposit as that at Jebel Assart and taking out the broken stones, one must 
come to the conclusion that it might possibly be that an accidental stroke 
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given occasionally would produce this kind of result [showing a piece of 
flint], bs do not throw any doubt on the evidence of human workmanship as 
derivable from this kind of appearance ; but it must have occurred pretty 
frequently in the natural process of things that flint was accidentally thus 
fractured. I think, moreover, that where one finds a flint that might have 
been a human implement, or might have been the result of natural fracture, 
he is not justified in saying it was the result of human handiwork unless he 
finds something else to confirm that assumption. The archeologists certainly 
have more confidence in these things than we as_ geologists should 
have. As to the term ‘‘antediluvian,” I may state that I used it as an 
equivalent to ‘‘ post-glacial” in geology. Geologists are much alarmed at 
the present day by the idea of saying anything at all about the “ Deluge.” 
In old times they used to attribute almost everything to the Deluge, and in 
fact they almost rode the Deluge to death ; but modern geologists, as I have 
said, are afraid of speaking of the Deluge. We were beginning to go 
back a little in that direction, as we find that after the great submergence 
of continents which took place in the Pleistocene age, and to which I have 
referred,—that subsidence which seems to have affected all the northern 
hemisphere,—there came a period which Lyell properly called the second 
continental period, and which we sometimes call the post-glacial period, when 
the continents were larger than now,—when England was connected with 
the mainland of Europe, and the migratory animals walked along the dry 
land from Germany to England, a period during which England was, doubt- 
less, first colonised, when man lived in a larger world and when men were 
of huge stature and great physical power, with bigger limbs and bigger 
heads, so that I hardly know what we should have been if with our present 
culture we had possessed the physical power of those post-glacial men. I 
have great respect for those men. They unfortunately came to an untimely 
end, because that continental period was followed by a second subsidence, — 
which must have been a great anda terrible affair. We now know the 
Deluge to have been an historical event, the record of which is preserved 
not only in the Bible, but in other history. We also know that there was a 
great submergence which closed the second continental period. Whether 
it was a cataclysmal event which occupied only a short time, or whether it 
was more gradual and lasted a long time, is a matter which might be 
disputed, for it depends on the interpretation given to the facts by 
ditferent schools of geology. But at the time when multitudes of those 
immense extinct mammals, such as the mammoth and the rhinoceros were 
swept away by the subsidence which submerged such ranges as the hills of 
Lebanon and of this country, so as to spread it over with gravel, which 
is not altogether local, but some of which was swept from the north of 
England and Wales over this district, the event was of a character 
which affords evidence of a great and serious cataclysm. As to the 
time when this took place, and its duration, we are not in a position 
to say much; but we come to the conclusion that the older part of the 
human period was separated from the more modern by a very great physical 
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break or hiatus. A thing of great interest to me in dcaek as he vies 
seems to have been left in the caverns there good evidence of a people 
who really lived in that old post-glacial and second continental period ; and 
I have no doubt that we shall get further evidence of this. We may also get 
evidence of the fact that there were civilised men existing then. But during 
the earlier period of the existence of the human race, before men obtained a 
knowledge of metals, men, whether civilised or not, must have depended far 
more on stone implements than they do now. Some of the most civilised 
of the native races in America cultivated their fields, and did it well, with 
stone implements, many of them as rudely made as the old palolithic 
tools or weapons, and I am somewhat inclined to suspect that some 
of the implements we find in the gravels belonged to and were used 
by paleeolithic agriculturists. Iam not certain that they were quite such 
Savages as we suppose. Mr. Charlesworth has raised a curious point 
as to the implements found in the gravels not having been rubbed or 
abraded. I do not know the extent to which this is general, but 
if it be a general thing, it would lead to the conclusion that, aftez 
the pebbles were rounded, the flint instruments were transported from 
elsewhere, and by some means became mixed with them. It might bea 
curious point to follow up. I have been asked as to the comparative ages 


of certain remains found in America. I think it probable that the mastodon 


lived longer there than in this country—say up to the time the mammoth 
became extinct—that both lived quite into the modern period, and probably 
up to the time when the first men made their appearance on the American 
Continent. The flint implements found there are on or near the surface 
and mostly in alluvial deposits, so that we cannot say they are any older 
than the modern period. There are some a little more ancient than the rest 
found in the Californian gravels and in the rivers of Pennsylvania ; but I do 
not think we have the right to say that any of them are older than those of 
your post-glacial gravels. Therefore we, in America, are very much in the 
same position with you in regard to this point. I have only further 
to say that I am very much obliged to all who have spoken and to the 
meeting generally for the kind way in which they have received what I 
have stated, which I know has been somewhat fragmentary. 

The meeting then examined the specimens and afterwards adjourned 
to the Museum, where refreshments were served. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE BY Sm J. Wx. DAWSON, K.C.M.G., F.R.S, 
ON REMAINS FROM THE LEBANON CAVERNS. 


THE specimens collected in the Lebanon caves have now been arranged 
in the Peter Redpath Museum’ of M‘Gill University, and I have had the 
pleasure of showing them to Professor Boyd Dawkins, on occasion of his 
visit to Montreal in connexion with the meeting of the British Association 
in that city. The results of this re-examination present, however, little 
in addition to the facts stated in my paper of May 9th. 

In the older breccia of the Nahr-el-Kelb pass, all the teeth and bones 
appear to belong to a few species of large mammals. Rhinoceros tichorhinus 
' is represented by several molars and by fragments of the bones. A deer not 
distinguishable from Cervus dama is also somewhat abundant. <A species 
of Equus and a species of Bos also occur. The teeth of the latter are too 
imperfect for determination of the species. Only a few of the fragments of 
bone have been subjected to the action of fire. There are no remains what- 
ever of invertebrate animals or of plants. The indications are of hunters 
subsisting, while sojourning in these caves, on a few large animals, just as 
in North America certain tribes were accustomed to feed almost exclusively 
on the bison and the caribou. This would further seem to show that, as 
suggested in my paper, there were at that time more extensive plains at the 
foot of the Lebanon than at present. 

The inner cavern of Ant Elias has one species in common with the older, 
namely, the fallow deer. It has also the roe (C. capreolus), and one speci- 
men is the lower jaw of a fawn with the milk teeth. There are also teeth of 
' the wild goat, and possibly of the sheep, though the latter can scarcely be 
considered as certain, and one tooth of the hog (Sus scrofa). A very few 
bones belong to large birds, and there are many shells of Helix pomatia, 
which still lives in the vicinity. Shells of a smaller species of snail, included 
in breccia at the sides of the cave, do not seem to be connected with its 
occupation by man. <A single marine univalve was found, and seems to be 
Trochus (monodonta) articulata, a species still occurring on the coast. A 
larger proportion of the bones in this cavern show marks of fire, and the 
long bones have all been broken to extract the marrow. 

The indications in this cavern are of conditions of the Lebanon country 
and its inhabitants similar to those, now existing, except in the greater 
prevalence of forest ; but no signs were found of any intercourse with 
civilised men, nor did any pottery or bone implements occur. The further 
excavations now in progress may, however, result in additional discoveries on 
these points. 
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ORDINARY INTERMEDIATE MEETING, Marcu 17, 1884. 
H. Capman Jones, Hsq., M.A., 1n THE CHatr, 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following Elections were announced :— 


Mempers :— 
Colonel T. Hyatt, A.M., President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
Rey. W. M. Lawrence, A.M., D.D., United States. 
Rev. T. H. Turner, B.A., Erdington. 


ASSOCIATES !— 
The Right Rey. the Bishop of Lahore, D.D. 
S. C. Bartlett, Esq., President Dartmouth College, United States. 
W. Fowler, Esq., M.P., London, 
G. Henderson, Esq., Dulwich. 
Rev. W. W. McLane, United States. 
A. Sinclair, Esq., Brixton. 
P. A. White, Esq., Bromley. 
Miss H. Berkley, St. Leonards. 


Also the presentation of the following Works for the Library :— 


* Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeelogy.” From the Same. 
“* Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society.” : 
‘* Proceedings of the Madras Meteorological Society.” ue 


A Paper on “ Evolution” was then read from the Manuscript by Mr. 8. E. 
B. Bouverie Pusey. A general discussion ensued, in which Professor Lionel 
S. Beale, F.R.S., Mr. 8. R. Pattison, F.G.S., Mr. D. Howard, V.P.LC., 
Mr. J. Hassell, Mr. W. Griffith, Surgeon-General Gordon, C.B., and the 
Chairman took part. 

The publication of the Paper is temporarily postponed. 
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APPENDIX A. 


THE “GUNNING NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
_ FELLOWSHIP FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS” AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.* : 


1. Dr. Gunning proposes to assign two hundred pounds annually for 
encouragement of the study of the Natural Sciences amongst students of 
Theology. 


2. The competition to be open to students of the Established Church and 
the Free Church of Scotland. 


3. The scholarships to be three in number, of the respective annual values 
of twenty, thirty, and fifty pounds. 


4, Each scholarship to be held for three years. 
5. The three scholarships shall be decided for the first time in May, 1880. 


6. The candidates to be examined in natural history, botany, and geology, 








* This statement is inserted, as it will be read with interest by many 
Members and friends. The Founder has acted upon his own responsibility, 
and quite independently of the Institute. The scheme is for the purpose of 
promoting an object in the same direction as that which the Institute was 
founded to carry out (it is not often that the value of a society’s main object 
is so emphatically recognised). 

The fellowship and scholarships can now be competed for by theological 
students of the Scottish universities “holding to our National Confession 
of Faith.” The Founder writes as follows in regard to the scheme :—“ It 
“is now launched. If the idea is good, would not some with more 
“money than this life needs establish similar prizes in connexion with the 
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by the professors and extra-academical examiners of the University ob 
Edinburgh ; also, in some department of Natural Theology or Christian 
Apologetics having special reference to the connexion between religion and 
science, by the examiners to be appointed by the Faculty of Theology in 
the University of Edinburgh, it being left to the Faculty to choose one of 
the examiners outside its own body. 


7. Each candidate to produce evidence of his having attended a three 
years’ course of study in the Faculiy of Arts of one or other of the Scotch 
universities, and also a declaration that he is on the point of commencing 
the theological studies enjoined by the Church to which he belongs. 


8. If it shall appear to the examiners that there are not candidates whose 
examination comes up toa due standard of excellence, the scholarship or 
scholarships shall not be assigned, and the competition shall be renewed 
between them and other candidates six months subsequently. 


9. There shall be a fellowship of the value of one hundred pounds annually, 
to be held for three years, the first to be competed for in May, 1883. 


10. The competitions to be open to students of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland who have completed a three years’ course of theolo- 
gical study. 


11. The fellowship to be awarded after a senior examination in natural 
history, botany, and geology, and in their theological studies by the 
examiners mentioned above in section 6, and on due certification of profi- 
ciency as theological students. 








“Church of England, the Wesleyan and other Nonconformist denominations 
“in England? With different platforms, but only one Faith, we could 
“then combine to qualify the rising race of religious teachers with enough 
“of scientific knowledge duly to appreciate and rebut the pretentious 
“sophisms of those to whom the gospel of wisdom, peace, and salvation 
“is hated foolishness. ; 

“My scheme is tentative at present, but after experience of its working 
“will be made permanent. I now see that the scholarships should be 
“competed for annually (and not held for three years), so as to prevent the 
“‘cainer resting on his oars during the two succeeding years, and also to 
“oive unsuccessful men hopes of gaining at the second or third trials. In 
‘other words, scholarships should be annual trials as certamina for the 
‘fellowship, the final prize which implies six years’ study of geology, botany, 
“fand natural history. By having these degrees of scholarships, more 
“students will be induced to compete, as some despairing of being first 
“may hope to be second or third. Of course, with sufficient means more 
“of each could be established. 

“By this means students for the university who have a knowledge of the 
‘*three sciences named will be centres of influence against false science in 
“the districts in which they may labour.” The Founder (now resident in 
South America) concludes by referring to the value of the Institute’s 
* Transactions” to ministers of the Gospel in their respective districts. 
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‘Sy, ‘qe: fellowship not to be assigned if no competitor be found duly 


13. Each holder of a fellowship at the close of his three years’ occupancy 
either to produce a dissertation or to deliver a few lectures on some subject 
related to the connexion between the Scriptures and the natural sciences ; 
the Faculty of Divinity, and the three professors of the natural sciences in 
the University of Edinburgh to decide whether the dissertation is worthy of 
publication or the lectures of being publicly delivered. 


14. The Senatus Academicus of the University of Edinburgh at any 
time after six years subsequently to the awarding of the first fellowship in 
1883, to have the power of altering the above conditions, but only in such 
manner as may seem to them more conducive to the study of the natural 
sciences by theological students in Scotland. 


P.S.—Dr. Gunning offers these scholarships and the fellowships for a 
period of nine years. But if they answer the purpose designed of fully 
encouraging the study of the natural sciences by theological students, it is 
his wish and present intention to found them permanently.* 





* It is hoped that the publicity again given to the scheme may help 
to this end. 
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APPENDIX B. 


It has been remarked by many that they have found the Journal of much 
use when preparing lectures to show the falsity of the theory so often pro- 
pounded, “that science and philosophy were alike opposed to religious 
belief.’ This idea has its advocates both at home, abroad, and in some 
of our colonies ; and in many places the members of this Institute have 
made strong efforts, especially in Australia and New Zealand, to oppose it, 
by lectures, the circulation of the Institute’s Journal, and the republication 
of portions thereof. 

That the use thus made of the Journal may not have been in yain, the 
following extract from a Dunedin (New Zealand) newspaper shows. 

It is entitled “The se iREAt OR of the Vice-President of the Free Thought 
Association.” 


“Mr. Joseph Braithwaite, the Vice-President of the Free Thought Asso- 
ciation, has (1884) resigned his position and membership in the Associa- 
tion. He has written a long letter, giving his reasons for the retirement, 
the principal of which is, that no good can be accomplished by mere nega- 
tion, while positive teaching i is impossible on the basis of the Association. 
In concluding his letter, he s says :—‘ Iam not disposed to ignore the claims 
of traditional teachings—they have their value; nor do I see the utility 
of rushing into extreme scepticism because one leaves the Church. 
Religion, that is, a belief in God and immortality, and the influences con- 
nected therewith, is natural. to man, whatever his intellect may say. This 
is so because it is based upon his higher necessities, which, like everything 
else in nature, must have some corresponding reality. My opinion is, you 
might as well try to drive back the waves from the seashore as to eradicate 
religion altogether. Creeds and religious systems may change, religion 
never. Tear down the churches to- day, to-morrow they would be up 
again. I am satisfied the Association will never make headway among 
the people until it can present a motive power for good higher than the 
one they have gotalready, and to do this it must have a religions basis, 
or it will never reach their higher aspirations. I have adopted these views 
after years of (I hope) serious study and reflection, and a degree of anxiety 
known only to my most intimate friends. Hence it will be seen that I 
cannot co-operate any longer with the Association, nor with the Children’s 
Lyceum, which I specially regret. Nevertheless, I shall ever be found 
standing up for civil and religions liberty, and the completest toleration 
one to another,” 
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Beach, Rev. D. N. Min. Cong. Chap. Wakefreld, Mass. U.S. 
Beamish, Ven. Adn. (of Warranambool) P. Teulon LL.D. 
D.D. Parsonage Warranambool, Victoria. 
Beales, Miss, Osborne Ho. Bolton Gardens South, S.W. 
Bean, Rev. W. Stanley, Sheffield, Christ Church, New 
Zealand. 
Beckwity, Rient Rev. J. W. D.D. Bishop of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga. USA. 
Beeby, Rev. C. E. M.A. Oxon, A.C.K. Vicar, Yardley 
Wood, near Birmingham. 
Beer, F. Esq. Queenstown, South Africa. 
tBell, Rev. Canon C. Dent, D.D. Hon. Canon Carlisle, 
fectory, Cheltenham. 
Bell, Rey. Professor R. J. Hern Lodge, Hadlaw Road, 
Tunbridge. 
Bellamy, Rev. F. A. 8. 9, Sea View Terrace, Plymouth. 


1884. 
1879. 


1876. 
1884. 
1878. 
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Bennett, A. E. Esq. 20, Hast Street, Warminster. 

Bennett, Rev. TT. M.A. Cantab. Incumbent of Park 
Chapel, Chelsea, 25, Westgate Terrace, S. W. 

Bentley, C. Simpson, Esq. F.S.A. F.R.M.S. Hazleville 
Villa, Sunnyside Road, Hornsey Rise, N. 

Berkley, Miss E. Fairlawn, Hollingdon Park, St. 
Leonard ’s-on-Sea. 

Berry, Rev. D. M. M.A. Oxon. Demi of Magd. Ellerton 
Prizeman, All Saints’ Parsonage, Northcote, Melbourne. 


1876. +Best, Hon. H. M., 7, Connaught Square, W. 


1872 


1874. 
1883. 


1882. 


1880 


1872. 


1877. 
1878. 
1875. 


1874. 


1879. 
1883. 


1882. 
1885. 
1883. 


. tBickersteth, Very Rev. E. D.D. Dean of Lichfield, Proloc. 


of Cony. Canon Ch. Ch. Oxf. Deanery, Lichfield. 

Billing, Rev. F. A. M.A. LL.D. F.R.S.L. 7, St. Donatt’s 
Road, New Cross, S.E. 

Birks, Rev. H. A. M.A. late Sch. Trin. Coll. Camb. Sz. 
Mary’s, Hornsey Rise, N. 

Blackett, Rev. A. Russell, B.A. Sydney, Canon All Saints’ 
Cath. Bathurst, Parsonage, Blayney, N.S.W. 


. | Blencowe, Rev. G. Wes. Min. Wakkerstroom, Transvaal, 


vid Natal. 

Blenkin, Rev. G. B. M.A. Preb. of Lincoln, R.D. Boston 
Vicarage, Lincolnshire. 

Bliss, Rev. T. B.A. Ereell Vicarage, Surrey. 

Bobbett, Mrs. F. Rosenstein, Alexandra Road, Clifton. 

Boddington, R. Stewart, Esq. 15, Markham Square, 
S.W. 

Bolster, Rev. Canon R. Crofts, M.A. T.C.D. Rectory, Castle- 
martyr, Co. Cork, Ireland. 

Bomford, Rev. Trevor, M.A. Camb. Multan, Punjab. 

Bonwill, W. G. A. Surg. Dent. 1721, Locust Street, Phila- 

- delphia, U.S.A 

Bosanquet, W. D. Esq. Yousord, Dimbula, Ceylon. 

Bosward, Rev. 8. T. 46, Rothesay Road, Luton. 

Bowen, W. Esq. F.R.Hist.S.; F.C.S. Lond. care of O. 
Warner, 11, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

Bowers, Rev. 8S. A.M. Ph.D. Ed. “Free Press,” San 
Benecentura, California, U.S.A. 

Bowles, Rev. C. B. Abney Houses, Tunbridge Wells. 

Boyce, Rev. F. Bertie, S¢. Paul’s, Redfern, Sydney, 
N.S. W. 

Boyce, Rev. W. B. F.R.G.8. Sydney, N.S.W. (care of 
Messrs. McArthur, 19, Silk St. Cripplegate, E.C.). 

Bradshaw, Rev. Macnevin, M.A. Ex. Mod. Log. and Eth. 
T.C.D. Rectory, Clontarf, Dublin. 

Brants, M. A. Esq. Ph.D. Stationswea, Zutphen. 


1883. 
1880. 


1881. 


1885. 
1880. 


1885. 


1882. 


1876 


1883. 


1885. 
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. tBrass, Rev. H. M.A. F.G.S. S¢. Matthew’s Parsonage, 


Red Hill, Surrey. 

Bridge, Captain John, 9th L.R.V. F.R.G.S. Marlborough 
House, Sale, near Manchester. 

Brigstocke, Rey. ©. B. M.A. Oxon. Hnglish Chaplain, 
° Homburgh, v.d.H, Germany. 

Brindley, T. Esq. St. Stephen's Ho. Newtown, Sydney,N.S. W 

Broadbent, Capt. J. E. R.E. Woodall Cottage, Simla, 
Punjab, India. 

Broke, Miss, 4, Marlborough Buildings, Bath. 

2. +Bromby, R. H. Esq.’ B.A: Melb.’ Univ. St. Paul's 

Parsonage, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Brook, Rev. A. M.A. Oxon. Preb. of Lincoln, Chaplain to the 
Bishops of London and Lincoln, Rector ‘y Hackney, E. 

Broome, Rev. J. H. M.A. Houghton Hall, Swaffham. 

Brown, G. Esq. M.D. Head Gate Ho. Head St. Colchester. 

Brown, Isaac, Esq. F.R.A.S. F.M.S. Brantholme, Kendal. 

Bryant, Charles Cxesar, Esq. Seacombe, Cheshire. 

Bryce, Lloyd 8. Esq. 12, North Washington Square, New 
York, Onited Cae 

Buckmaster, Rev. R. N. B.A. Holland Lodge, South ifields, 
Wandswor th, S.W. 

Budgett, W. H. Esq. Stoke House, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

Bulteel, M. H. M.R.O.8.E. Buckingham House, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth. 

Burgess, Captain Boughey (late H.M. Indian Army), 
Sec. Royal United Service Inst. Whitehall Yard, S.W. 

Burr, Rev. E. F. D.D. LL.D. Lyme, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

Calcutta, he Hon. Sec. of St. Paul’s Cathedral Library ; 
St. Pauls Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Calcutta, The Librarian, Calcutta C. M. Conf. Lib. 
Divinity College, College Square, Calcutta. 

Caldecott, Rev. A. B.A. Horningsea Vic. Cambridge. 

Caldecott, Rev. W.S. Wes. Min. Bathurst, Grahamstown, 
S. Africa. 

Caldwell, Rev. J. C. D.D. 317, West Miner Street, 
West Chester, Penn. U.S.A. 

Cateponia, Riaut Rev. W. Rivtzy, D.D. Lorp Bisnop 
oF, Metta Katta, Caledonia, British Columbia. 


q{Callard, 'T. K. Esq. F.G.S. 4, Blenheim Terrace, St. 


John’s Wood, N.W. 

Callaway, Rev. M. D.D. President Paine Institute, 
Augusta, Ga. U.S.A. 

Calver, Capt. E. K. R.N. F.R.S. 28, Park Place, Hast 
Sunderland. 
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Candler, Rev. W. A. Trustee Paine Inst. Augusta, Ga. 
USA. 
Canney, Rev. A. 64, Sé. Charles Square, W. 
Carey, The Ven. J. G. Le M. M.A. Camb. Archdeacon of 
Essex, Boreham, Chelmsford. 
Carlile, Rev. J. H. Pastors’ Coll. Newington, S.E. 
Carrow, Rev. H. M.A. Camb. 6, Park Place, Weston- 
super-Mare. 
Carruthers, Miss, 7, Westover Villas, Bournemouth. 
Cavalier, Rev. Anthony Ramsden, Sec. Fem. Norm. School 
and Ant. Soc. Palamcottah, Tinevelly, Madras. 
Challis, Rev. J. Law, M.A. Camb. Vicarage, Stone, 
Aylesbury. 
Chalmers, Rev. F. Skene Courtenay, B.D. Nonington 
— Vicarage, Wingham, Kent. 
Chamberlain, M.-Gen. Joshua L. LL.D. Late Governor of 
Maine, Pres. Bowdoin Coll. Brunswick, Maine, U.S.A. 
Chambers, Rev. F. M.A. Oxon. 45, Egremont Place, 
Brighion. 
Chance, A. M. Esq. Dovedale, Westfield Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 
Chance, G. Esq. M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 28, Leinster 
Gardens, Hyde Park, W. . 
Chapman, T. Tighe, Esq. Ailbogget House, Cabinteeley, 
co. Dublin. 
Chichester, Rev. E. B.A. Camb. Oakwood, Dorking. 
Childs, E. W. Esq. Public Ledger Buildings, S. W. corner of 
Siath and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, United States. 
Christie, ‘I’. North, Esq. St. Andrew's, Maskeleya, Ceylon 
Clark, Rev. T. H. M.A. Oxon. 66, Pembroke Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 
Clarke, Rev. A. T. Cong. Ch. Parishville, St. L. Co., 
VA SY Bie ie 
Claypole, Prof. E. W. Prof. Nat. Sci. and Palxontology, 
Geolog. Surv. Pennsylvania, Buchtel Coll. Akron, 
Ohio, USA. 
Cohen, Rev. J. M.A. Vicarage, Heston, Hounslow. 
Coker, R. A. Esq. Professor of Music, Méssion House, 
Lagos, West Africa. 
Colan, ‘Thomas, Esq. R.N. M.D. M.R.C.S.E. Dep. Insp. 
General of Hospitals and Fleets, Sir Gilbert Blane’s 
. Gold Medallist, F.R.G.S. 67, Hardley Crescent, Earl's 
Court, Kensington, S.W. 
Collet, M. W. Esq. (care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley, & 
Co. Founder’s Court, E..C.). 
Colley, John, Esq. Warren, New South Wales. 
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Collingham, J. M. Esq. Lincoln. 

Cone, Prof. O. Buchtel Coll. Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Cook, Rev. Canon F. C. M.A. Canon and Preb. of 
Exeter, Chap. in Ord. to the Queen, Chap. to the 
B. of London, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, Hzeter. 

Cook, Rev. Joseph, D.D. 23, Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Cooper, Rev. R. M.A. Swayfield Rectory, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 

Courtney, Rev. H. M.D. M.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxon. Bukit 
Tingah, Province Wellesley, Straits Settlements. 
Corry, J. Porter, Esq. M.P. Dunraven, Belfast ; Bailey’s 

Hotel, South Kensington, S.W. 


.Correritt, Tue Riaut Rev. Bisuop, D.D. Bishop of 


Edinburgh, 56, North Manor Place, Edinburgh. 
Cotton, Rev. H. Burghers Dorp, S. Africa. Hon.Loc.Szc. 
Cowper, the Very Rev. W. M. M.A. Oxon, Dean of 

Sydney, Deanery, Sydney, N.S. Wales. 

Crawford, Rev. Prof. W. A. Kernestown, Virginia, U.S.A. 
Crewdson, Edward, Esq. Abbott Hall, Kendal. 

Crewdson, Rev. G. M.A. Camb. Sé. George’s Vic. Kendal. 
Crichton-Stuart, Herbert, Esq. M.A. Cantab. D.L. Co. Bute, 

N.B. 8, York Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 

Crisp, J. S. Esq. F.R.MS.. Ashville, Lewin Road, 

Streatham, S.W. 

Crofton, Lt.-Gen. J. R.E. 12, Westbourne Square, W. 
Croghan, the Ven. Davis G. M.A. T.C.D. Archdeacon of, 

Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, South Africa, 
Currie, Rev. F. H. M.A. Oxon. Brick House, Little 

Dunmow, Chelmsford, Essex. 


tCurteis, Mrs. J. 34, St. James’s Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
9. 


Cutter, Ephraim, Esq. A.M. M.D. Physician, 218, West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Dalton, Rev. G. W. D.D. St. Paul’s Parsonage, Glena- 
gary, Kingstown, Ireland. 

Darling, President H. Hamilton Coll. Chirton, Oneida Co. 
New York. 

Daunt, Rev. Canon R. M.A. Rectory, Queenstown, Cork. 

David, T. W. Edgeworth, B.A. Oxon. Dep. of Mines, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

Davies, Rev. H. 8. Waikato, East Hamilton, N. Zealand. 

Davis, John, Esq. (care of Mrs. A. G. Bevan, Grocery 
Store, Du Toits Pan Road, Kimberley, Cape of 
Good Hope.) 

Davis, Rev. Prof. J. M. Prof. of Latin, Rio Grande Coll. 
Rio Grande, Gallia Co. Ohio, U.S.A. 


1875 


1882. 
1878. 


SF 
1869 


1880. 
1869. 


1873. 


1869. 


1874. 


1876. 
1876. 


1883. 


1881. 


1881. 


1885. 


1878. 


1870. 


IF 


1882. 
1880. 
1885. 
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Dawson, Rev. J. B.A. Camb. Rose Mount, Torquay. 

Dawson, Rev. W. M.A. Sé. John’s Recty. Clerkenwell, E£.C. 

Day, Rev. A. G. M.A. Oxon. St. Alban’s House, 24, East 
Cliff; Folkestone. 

Deane, Rev. Charles, D.C.L. Oxon. formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s Coll. Hounslow, Middlesea. 


. FDe Brisay, Rev. H. de la Cour, M.A. Oxon. 12, Brodmore 


Road, Oxford. 
De St. Dalmas, H. G. E. Sec. Ind. Female Instruction 
Soc. Poona, India. 
Deems, Rev. C. F. D.D. 429, West 22nd Street, New York. 
Delpratt, W. Esq. M.R.C.8. Heatherside, Moorland Road, 


Bournemouth. 


. fDEerry and Rapnyor, THE Riaut Rev. tHE Lorp 


BisnHor oF, Atheneum ; The Palace, Derry. 

Dewhurst, Augustus, Esq. Surveyor, Wilcannia, River 
Darling, New South Wales. 

Dibdin, Charles, Esq. F.R.G.S. Sec. Rl. Nat. Lifeboat 
Inst. Hon. Memb. Oor. Société des Institutions de 
Prévoyance, 33, Woburn Square, W.C. 

Dibdin, L. T. Esq. M.A. Cantab. Barrister-at-Law, 
25, Gayton Road, Hampstead, N.W.; 6, Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Dibdin, Rh. W. Esq. F.R.G.S. 60, Torrington Sq. W.C. 

Dimond-Churchward, Rev. M.D. M.A. Northam Vicarage, 
Bideford. 

Dismorr, J. Stewart, Esq. Stewart House, Gravesend. 

Dixon, Miss A. Miniature Portrait Painter, 49, 
Coleshill Street, S.W. 

Dobbs,, M. General R. 8. Knockdolian, Greystones, 
co. Wicklow. 

Dods, Rev. Marcus, D.D. Contributor to the Pauline 
Epistles of Dr. Schaff’s Commentary, New Testament, 
13, Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow. 

Dorsey, Rev. J. Owen, Kthnologist, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Minister Prot. Epis. Ch. Bow 591 Washington, D.C. 
United States. 

Donaldson, Rev. J. Harold’s Wood, Romford. 

Douglas, Rev. R. A.M. Dub. Kidsgrove Vicarage, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Dugmore, Rev. H. H. Queenstown, South Africa. 

Duke, Rev. Edward, M.A. F.G.S. Lake House, Salisbury. 

Durrant, Rev. G. B. O.M.S. Zahur Bakksh, Lucknow. 

Du-Sautoy, Rev. F. P. B.D. Ockley Rectory, Dorking. 

Easton, P. Z. Esq. Doma Schwartz Colony, Tifits, 
Caucasus, Russia. 


1875. 
1876. 


1883. 
1872. 
1882. 


1885. 
1885. 
1875. 
1884. 
1885. 


1880. 
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Eastwood, Rev. Preb. T. F. Knocktopher, Ireland. 

Katon, Rev. Canon, J. R. T. M.A. Rectory, Alvechurch, 
Redditch, Worcester. 

Ebbs, Miss Ellen Hawkins, 89, Wacson Dieu Rd., Dover. 

Edgar, Rev. Joseph H. M.A. Temple Grove, East Sheen. 

Eells, Rev. M. M.A. Pacific Univ. Trustee Pacific 
Univ. Amer. Miss. to Indians, Skokomish, Macon 
Co. Washington Ter. U.S.A. 

Elder, Rev. F. Rowling, B.A. Parsonage, Picton, N.S.W. 

Ellard, Rev. J. P. Church Mission, Jubalpur, India. 

Elmer, Rev. F. Vicarage, Biddulph, Congleton. 

Elmer, J. Esq. 10, Arundel Square, Barnsbury, N. 

Elwin, A. H. C.E. Hamilton, Ontario; 103, High Street, 
Hastings. 

Empson, Rev. Canon J. M.A. Rector of St. Matthias, 
Montreal, Canada. 


1877. YEngstrém, Rev. C. Li. M.A. Rect. St. Mildred, Barnard 


1880. 
1875. 
1882. 


Hyde Lect. Sec. C.E.S. 9, St. Ann’s Hill, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 
Escott, Rev. Hay Sweet, M.A. Kilve Rectory, Bridgwater. 
Ewart, W. Quartus, Esq. 9, Bedford Street, Belfast. 
Farthing, Rev. T. N. M.A. Camb. Vicarage, Mossley, 
near Manchester. 


1877.*4Fayrer, Sir J. M.D. K.C.S.I. F.R.C.P. M.R.C.S. Surg.- 


Gen. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.R.G.S. Fell. Med. Chir. Soe. ; 
Pres. Med. Soc. Lond. Memb. Path. Soc. Lond. ; Hon. 
Physician to the Queen and Prince of Wales; 
Physician to the Duke of Edinburgh, 53, Wempole 
Street, W. (Vicu-PRESIDENT). 

Fenwick, Rev. E. W.M.A.Cantab. Saltford Rectory, Bristol. 

Ferguson, D. W. Esq. Colombo, Ceylon. 

Field, Rev. A. 'T. B.A. Cantab. Inc. Trin. Ch. Trinity 
Rectory, Chesterfield. / 

Field, Lt.-General J. C.B. 7, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Fielding, The Rev. the Honourable C. W. A. M.A. 
Stapleton Rectory, Shrewsbury. 

Fige, E.G. M.D. Kdnam, Williamstown, Victoria. 

Filleul, Rev. P.V.M. M.A. Oxon. Rectory, Biddisham, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


1869. +Finley, Samuel, Esq. Montreal, Canada. 


Finnemore. Rev. J. F.G.S. Broomfield Place, Witton, 
Blackburn. 


1883. +Finnemore, Robt. J. Esq. F.R.G.S. F.Z.S. Res. Mag. 


Durban Club, Durban, Natal. 


. Fisher, Rev. J. D.D. Eng. Presb. Church, 37, West 


Square, Southwark, SE. 


1878. 
1881. 


1885. 
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Flavell, Rev. T. Merivale Parsonage, Christ Church, 
New Zealand. 

Fleming, Sandford, Esq. C.M.G. Chancellor of Queen’s 
University, Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Flint, Earl, Esq. M.D. Rivas, Nicaragua, via Panama. 


1873. +Fogo, Rev. G. Laurie, Mortherwald, near Dumfries. 


1881. 
1881. 


Ford, 8. W. Esq. M.A. (address wanted) New York. 
Fordyce, Rev. J. M.A. Edin. 32, Lonsdale Terrace, Belfast. 


1872. Y*Forsyth, W. Esq. Q.C. LL.D. &c. 61, Rutland Gate, 


1879 


1883. 


1884, 
1882. 


1872. 
1882. 


1884. 
1884. 
1871. 


1884. 


1878. 


1884. 


1884, 


1873 


1883. 


1883. 
1880. 
1875. 


1879. 


S.W. (Vicz-PRESIDENT). 


. TFortescue, Joseph, Esq. Commandant of Fort York, 


Hudson’s Bay Co. York Factory, vid Lower Fort 
Garry, Manitoba, Canada. 

Fotheringham, Rev. J. F. 1386, Carmarthen Street, St. 
Johw’s, New Brunswick. 

Fowler, W. Esq. M.P. 38, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Fox, C. Dillworth, Esq. Moadown, Waikari, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

Fox, Rev. G. T. M.A. St. Nicholas’ Vicarage, Durham. , 

Fradenburgh, Rev. J. N. Ph.D. Greenville, Mercer Co. 
Pa, U8. A. 

France, Miss E. 76, Southampton Place, Reading. 

France, Miss M. 2, Norfolk Ter. Bayswater, W. 

Franklyn, Rev. T. E. M.A. Old Dalby Hail, Melton 
Mowbray. : 

Fraser, J. Esq. B.A. F.R.S. (N.S.W.) Délégué Général de 
V'Institution Ethnographique de Paris, Sawchie House, 
Maitland, N.S.W. 

FrEpDERIcToN, ‘'HE Most Rev. tHe Lorp BisHor or, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. 

Fremersdorff, W. F. Esq. care of Rk. W. de Sion, Esq. 
Port Townsend, Puget Sound, Washington Territory, 
U.S.A, 

Fry, Prof. 8.M.D. Ph.D. Prof. of Belles Lettres, Wesleyan 
Oniversity, Bloomington, Ill. U.S.A. 


. -Gardner, Mrs. Ernest L. S¢. Michael’s Vicarage, Louth. 
1885. 


Gardiner, Prof. F. D.D. Berkley Div. School, Middleton, 
Conn. U.S.A. 

Garland, Landor Cabell Esq. A.M. LL.D. Chancellor of 
Vanderbelt Univ.; Prof. Physics and Astronomy, 
Vanderbelt Univ. Nashville, Tennessee, USA. 

Garvin, J. P. A. Esq. Surv. Gen. Office, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Gascoyne, Rev. R. M.A. 16, Circus, Bath. 

Gayer, E. R. Esq. B.A. Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 
31, Oakley Square, N.W. 

Gedge, Rev. Augustus, Zudborough Rectory, Louth. 


F 


1872. 
(1883. 
1880. 
1879. 
1882. 
1882. 
1877. 
1884. 
1881. 


1883. 
1882. 


1873. 


1878. 
1884. 
1882. 
1872. 
1880. 
1882. 
1872. 
1879. 


1881. 
1877. 


1877. 
1872. 


1884. 


1881. 
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+Gedge, Sydney, Esq. M.A. Corpus Christi Coll. Cam- 
bridge, Mitcham Hall, Surrey. (Papers to Principal 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge.) 

Geldart, Mrs. Thomas, Bowdon, near Manchester. 

Garrard, Rev. 0. J. M.A. Camb. Newlands, Sandown, I.W. 

Gibb, Miss Victoria, 47, Victoria Street, Montreal. 

Gill, T. R. Esq. 21, Harefield Road, Brockley, S.E. 

Giblin, V. W. Esq. Manager Australian Joint Stock 
Bank, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Giberne, Miss A. Worton House, Hyde Gardens, East- 
bourne. 

Girdlestone, Rev. R. B. M.A. Oxon, Hon. Can. Ox. Prin- 
cipal of Wycliffe Hall, Wycliffe Lodge, Oxford. 

Gissing, Commander C. E. R.N. H.M. Vice-Consul, 
Mombassa, H. Africa. | 

Godfrey, Raymond H. Esq. Doombagastalawa, Ceylon. 

Goldsmith, J. P. Esq. Levden, Compton, Plymouth. 

Goldsmith, Rev. M. G. B.A. Camb. Harris School, 
Royapettah, Madras, or Sec. of Chinta Depretiah 
Christian Assoc. Madras. 

Goodacre, Rev. Francis B. M.D. F.Z.8. Wilby 
Rectory, Attleborough, Norfolk (Parcels to Eccles 
Road Station, G.E.R.). 

Gordon, of Fyvie, Mrs.; Logie Elphinstone, Pitcaple, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Gordon, S. A.M. M.D. T.C.D. Ex. Pres. Royal Coll. Phys. 
13, Hume Street, Dublin. 

GouLBuRN, 'l'nE Rr. Rey. tHe Bisnop or Bishopsthorpe, 
Goulburn, N.S.W. 

Goulburn, the Very Rev. E. M. D.D. Dean of Norwich, 
The Deanery, Norwich. 

Govett, R. Esq. Surrey Road, Norwich. 

Graham, Lady, How Hatch, Brentwood. 

Graham, Principal J. H. 8S. Cavendish House School, 179, 
The Grove, Goldhawke Road, Hammersmith, W. 
Gray, Rev. A. M.A. Oxon. Vicar of Orcop, Tram Inn, 

RS.O. Herefordshire. 

Grey, Rev. H. G. M.A. Vicarage, Holy Trinity, Oxford. 

Green, Joseph E. Esq. F.R.G.S. 12a, Myddelton 
Square, H.C. 

Greenstreet, Capt. W. L. R.E. Dilkushi, Lucknow, Oudh. 

Grenfell, Rev. Algernon §. M.A. F.G.S. Ball. Coll. 
Oxon. Chaplain London Hospital, E. 

Gribi, Theo. Esq. Sec. Elgin Scientifie Soc. Elgin, Ill. 
U.S.A. 

Griffith, W. Esq. B.A. Barrister-at-law, Great Turn- 
stile Ohambers, 281, 282, High Holborn, W.C. 


1879. 
_ 1884, 
1880. 
1880. 
1884: 
1877. 
1875. 


1882. 
1878. 


1882. 


1871. 
1879. 


1883. 


SF 


1884. 
1374. 
1869. 


1882. 


1881. 
1874. 


1880. 


TS 79: 


1881. 


1874. 
1884, 
1883. 
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@ Ground, Rev. W. D. West View, Lemington, Scotswood- 
on- Tyne. 
Guyon, Major G. F. F.R.A.S. Royal Fusiliers, Verulam 
Lodge, Hounslow, W. 
Gwyther, J. T. Esq. B.A. M.B. Argotti, St. Mary Church, 
Torquay. 
Hanna, Rev. Hugh, D.D. Minister of St. Enoch’s Chareht 
24, Donegal . Pass, Belfast. 
Harcourt, E. W. Esq. M.P. Nauneham Park, Abingdon, 
Oxfordshire. 
+Harcourt-Vernon, Rev. Evelyn Hardolph, 8.0.L. Oxon. 
Prebendary of Lincoln, 104, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Hargreaves, Rev. P. (Wes. Min.), Lmfundiswent, 
Pondoland, South Africa. 
Hargreaves, T. Esq. 116, Whalley Road, Accrington. 
Harper, the Ven. H. W. M.A. Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
Timaru, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Harper, Rev. W. M.A. St. Michael’s Parsonage, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 


t Harries, G. Esq. Richestone, Milford Haven. 


Harriman, G. B. Esq. M.D. D.D.S. Tremont Temple, 
Boston, USA. 

Harris, the Ven. W. Chambers, Archdeacon of Akaroa, 
Park Ter. Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Harrison, Gibbs Crawfurd, Esq. H.M. Civ. Serv. 122, 
Portsdown Road, W. (Honorary AvpitTor). 

Harrison, Miss Grace, 5, Windsor Ter. Newcastle-on- T. 

Hartrich, Rev. E. J. A.M. T.C.D. Ball ynure, Belfast. 

Harvard, Rev. John, 197, Gt. Cheetham Street, Manchester. 


@| Hassell, J. Esq. A. C.K. Hamilton House, Loraine Road, 


Holloway, Nee 
Haughton, R. Esq. (see York). 


+Hawkins, F. Bisset, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 9, Brunswick Terrace, 


Brighton. 

Hays, W. Esq. Stock and Share Agent, Fell. Royal Col. 
Inst. Townsville, North Queensland ; 4, Sussex Place, 
Hyde Park Gardens, W. 

Heap, G. Esq. F.A.S. late Head Master of the College, 
Aberdeen Park, 54, Beresford Road, Highbury New 
Park, N. 


+Hebert, Rev: C. D.D. Camb. Belle Vue, Ambleside, 


Westmoreland; or Silloth, Carlisle. 
Hellier, John Griffin, Esq. Queenstown, South Africa. 
Henderson, G. J. Esq. Adon Mount, Dulwich, SE. 
Hendrix, Rev. E. R. A.M. DD. Pres. Central Coll. 
Fayeuwe, Missouri, USA, 


1874. 
1872. 


1876. 
1877. 
1882. 
1882. 
1888. 
1872. 
1882. 
1874. 


1881. 
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Hetherington, Rev. J. St. Peter’s Vic. Drypool, Hull. 

Heurtley, Rev. C. A. D.D. Canon of Ch. Ch. Oxford, 
Margaret Prof. Div. Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hewson, Rev. E. F. B.A. Gowran, Kilkenny. 

Hewson, Captain G. F. Ovington Park, Alresford. 

Heygate, Rev. W. E. M.A. Oxon. Brighstone Rectory, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Hicks, Rev. E. B.A. S¢. Stephen’s Vicarage, Sheffield. 

Hildreth, E. A. Esq. M.D. Memb. Amer. Med. Soc. Ex.- 
Pres. Med. Soc. State of West Virginia, 1207, Chaplain 
Street, Wheeling, W. Virginia, U.S.A. 

Hoare, Rev. Canon Edward, M.A. Tunbridge Weils. 

Hodgson, Rev. E. Gisborne, M.A. 8.C.L. Church Society 
House, Philip Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Hogg, Lt.-Col. Sir J. McGarel, Bart. M.P. K.C.B. Chair- 
man Board of Works, 17, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

Hotham, Rev. J. Cong. Min. Port Hliot, South Australia. 


1883. +Houston, G. L. Esq. Johnstone Castle, Johnstone. 


1884. 
TS 79: 


1881. 


1879. 
1883. 


1881. 


1882. 
1875. 


1875. 


1882. 
1883. 
1885. 
1883. 


1883. 
1871. 


1881. 


Hughes, F. J. Esq. Bedwyn Lodge, Sandown, I. of W. 

Hughes, R. Esq. L.R.C.P. College Villas, College 
Road, Brighton. 

Hughes, Richard Deeton, Esq. 12, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Huish, Mrs. M. Combe Wood, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 

Hutton, Harry Esq. J.P. Manager of Govt. Diamond 
Fields Estate, Beaumont, Fort Brown, Grahamstown 
(letters to Kimberley, Cape Colony). 

Hume, Colonel H. C.B. Exon of Her Majesty's Body 
Guard of Yeomen of the Guard, 29, Norfolk Square, 
W.; Lane Lodge, Boston Spa, Tadcaster ; 12, Hesketh 
Crescent, Torquay. 

Hutchings, Rev. H. A.M. T.C.D. Kilclooney Rectory, 
Markethill, co. Armagh. 

Hutchinson, Lieut.-General C. W. R.E. Inspector of Public 
Works Department, Bengal (care of H. S. King & ° 
Co. 65, Cornhill, E.C.). 

Hutchinson, Major-General G. 0.B. C.S.I. 26, St. Stephen’s 
Square, Bayswater, W. 

Irby, E. Esq. Tenterfield, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Irvine, Rev. E. D. A.M. Miles Grove, Evie co. Penn. U.S.A. 

Iverach, Rev. J. 12, Ferryhill Place, Aberdeen. 

James, G. Watson, Esq. Ed. Dispatch, Editorial Rooms, 
Dispatch Office, Richmond, Virginia, USA. 

James, EH. Esq. 22, Westbourne Terrace Road, W. 

Jardine, J. M.A. LL.D. B.L. Univ. of France, Nat. Club, 
Whitehall, S.W.; St. Stephen’s Vic. Putney. 

Jardine, W. Esq. Udapolla Estate, Polgahawella, Ceylon. 


1880. 


1883. 
1885. 
1873. 
1877. 
1876. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1882. 


1873. 
1877. 


1879. 
1879. : 
1885. 
1875. 


1875. 
1884. 


1883. 
1885. 


1883. 
1883. 
1876. 


1880. 


1879. 
1882. 
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Japan, Toe Rr. Rey. A. W. Pootz, D.D. Missronary 
Bisuop, Kobe, Japan (care of Messrs. Dickson 
& Stewart, 4, Victoria Street, E.C.). 

Jay, Hon. J. Bedford House, Katonah, P.O. New York. 

Jenkyns, Rev. Jason (Cong. Min.) Penarth, Cardiff: 

Jessop, Rev. W. Woodcliffe, Rawdon, Leeds. 

Jewell, F. G. Esq. St. Mary’s Villa, Station Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

Johnstone, Jas. Esq. 8, Merchiston Park, Edinburgh. 

Johnstone, H. Alison, Esq. 3, Greek Street, Stockport. 

Johnstone, J. B. Esq. 22, Bridge Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Jones, Colonel C. C. jun. (811, Broad Street) Montrose, 
Summerville, near Augusta, Ga. U.S.A. 

Jones, R. Hesketh, Esq. St. Augustine's, Hayne Road, 
Beckenham. 

Jones, H. 8. H. Esq. C.B. Bragbury, Stevenage, Herts. 

Kellett, Rev. Featherstone, Drayton House, Moseley 
hioad, Birmingham. 

Kaye, the Ven. W. F. J. M.A. Oxon. Archdeacon and 
Canon of Lincoln, Archdeaconry, Lincoln. 

Keene, Alfred, Esq. 13, Merndale Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

Kellogg, Rev. Prof. S. H. Prof. System Theo. and Lect. 
on Comp. Relig. in the West Theo. Seminary, 300, 
Ridge Avenue, Alleghany City, U.S.A. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. Bart. M.P. scot, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon ; 14, Hyde Park Square, W. 

Kennedy, Rev. J. M.A. D.D. Dingwall, N.B. 

Kimball, J. E. Esq. A.M. Yale, Sup. Pub. Schools, Newton, 

* Mass. Oxford, Worcester Co. Mass. U.S.A. 

Kimm, Rev. W. F. M.A. late Fell. Cath. Coll. Camb. 
ectory, Trunch, N. Walsham, Norfolk. 

King, A. Freeman Africanus, Esq. M.D. Dean and Prof. 
Columb. Univ. and Vermont Univ. Memb. Path. 
Anthrop. and Biolog. Socs. 726, Thirteenth Street, 
N.W. Washington, U.S.A. 

King, Ven. R. Lethbridge B.A. Archdn. of Cumberland, 
St. John’s Camb. Holy Trin. Parsonage, 7, Princes 
St. Sydney, N.S.W. 

King, Rev. Canon (St. Andrews) Hutton Smith, M.A. 
T.C.D. Sé. Michael’s Parsonage, Albion St. Sydney, 

Kingdom, Rey. E. W. 8. Ch. Ch. Vic. Lowestoft. 

Kinns, S. Esq. Ph.D. F.R.A.S. The College, Highbury 
New Park, N. 

Kirwood, Rev. G. H. M.A. St. Martin’s Vic. Hereford. 

Kitchen, J. Esq. 21, Princess Terr. Regent’s Pk. Rd. N.W. 
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Knight, Rev. Cyrus F. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Knight, Rev. C. F. M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. Vicarage, 
Sheffield. 

Knox, Rev. A. M.A. LL.D. Dub. St. Ann’s V. Birkenhead. 

Lack-Szyrma, Rev. W. L. S. M.A. Oxon. S¢. Peter’s 
Vicarage, Newlyn, Penzance. 

Lacy, Rev. C. M-A. Oxon. J.P. Rector of Allhallows, 
London Wall, 25, Finsbury Square, #.C. 

Lanort, Tue Rr. Rev. T. V. Frencu, D.D. Bisnor or, 
Lahore. 

Lambert, Rev. L. A. Waterloo, Seneca Co. N.Y. U.S.A. 

Langham, J. G. Esq. Solicitor, Westdown, Eastbourne. 

Lancham, Miss Cecilia A. 19, St. Mary’s Ter. Hastings. 


_ +Langston, the Hon. John Mercer, A.B. A.M. LL.D. 


Att.-at-Law, Ex-Memb. Bd. of ‘Health, Washington, 
Min. Res. of the U.S. to Gov. of Republic of Haiti, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti ; Washington, D.C. USA. 

Lansing, Rev. G. D.D. American Mission, Cairo. 

Larnach, Donald, Esq. 64, Old Broad Street, #.C. 

Lawrence, General Sir A. J. K.C.B. Fowxhills, Chertsey. 

Lawrence, Rev. C. D. M.A. Rector of Bermondsey, 
Merrow, Guildford. 

Layard, Miss N. F. Turleigh Ho. Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

Leeming, T. J. Esq. Assoc. Rl. Coll. Preceptors, Memb. 
Soc. Bib. Arch. Medical Officer to the Hydrographic 
Survey of Newfoundland and Labrador, Bow 126, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

Lester, W. Esq. J.P. Denbigh, F.G.8. F.C.S. Brow Ofa, 
Wrexham. 

Levering, W. H. Ksq. Pres. Indiana Sunday School Union, 
Lafayette, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Lewin, Rev. J. R. Dalhousie, Punjab, India. 


. tLlewis, Rev. J. S. M.A. Gutlsfield Vicarage, Welshpool. 


Lewis, Rev. L. O. Lindal-in- Furness, Ulverston, Lance. 

Ley, Rev. A. M.A. Oxon. St. Weonard’s Vicarage, Ross, 
Herefordshire. 

Ley, Rev. W. Clement, M.A. Oxon. Ashby Parra, 
Lutterworth, Leicester. 

Liddon, Rev. H. P. D.D. D.C.L. Canon of St. Paul’s, 
Dean Ireland’s Prof. Exeg. Oxford, Christ Church, 
Oxford ; 3, Amen Court, E.C. 

Linton, Rev. H. M.A. Vicar of St. Mary’s, The Abbey, 
Birkenhead (Hon. Loc. Sxc.). 

Lloyd, Rev. R. M.A. Jesus Coll. Camb. Dripshill House, 
Hanley Castle, Worcester. 
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1883. Lock, Rev. W. M.A. Oxon. Fell. Jun. Bursar and Tutor 
of Magdalen, Tutor and Lib. Keeble College, Oxford. 
1878. Locke, Rev. J. G. 4, Lansdowne Grove, Devizes. 
1884. Lockhart-Ross, Rev. G. H. B.A. Belchamp Walter, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk. 
1875. Lombard, Monsieur A. Banker, La Pelouse, Place du 
Champel, Geneva. 
1884. Longley, Rev. J. M.A. Camb. Saliley Vie., Birmingham. 
lia Lucas, H. Walker, Esq. Lynton Villa, 59, Cavendish Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 
1883. Lupton, Prof. N. T. M.D. LL.D. Prof. Chem. and Dean of 
Faculty of Pharm. Vanderbilt Univ. Nashville, Ten. 
roe GA. 
1884. Main, A. Esq. 521, King Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
1873. 9M‘Caul, Rev. A. I. M.A. Oxon. Lect. in Div. King’s 
Coll. Rector of St. Magnus the Martyr, Rectory, 
39, King William Street, London Bridge, H.C. 
1878. M‘Clean, Rev. Donald Stuart, B.A. F.R.G.S8. Vicarage, 
Wellesbourne, Warwick. 
1876. McDonald, J. A. Esq. 4, Chapel St., Cripplegate, E.C. 
1877. Macdonald, Rev. F. W. Friary Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 
1880. +Mackrenziz River, THe Rigut Rev. W. C. Bompas, 
D.D. Lorp Bisuor or, St. David’s Mission, Mac- 
i Kenzie River, N.W. Territory, Canada. 
1875. McKay, Rev. J.W. D.D. Principal, Wethodist Coll. Belfast. 
1876. McKee, Rev. IT. A. D.D. Principal of the Wesleyan College, 
St. Stephen’s Green South, Dublin. 
1880. Mackenzie, 8. Esq. Minendie, New South Wales, via 
Adelaide, South Australia. 
1882. | Mackintosh, D. Esq. F.G.S. 32, Glover Street, Birkenhead. 
1883. McLane, Prof. J. W. M.D. Prof. of Obst. and Gynec. and 
the Diseases of Children, College of Physicans, corner 
4th Avenue and 23rd Street, New York. 
1884. McLane, Rev. W. W. Pastor’s Study, College Street 
Church, New Haven, Conn. U.S.A. 
1885. McLaren, D. Esq. J.P. Rydal House, Putney. 
1883. Maclean, J. P. Esq. Hamilton, Butler Co. Ohio, U.S.A. 
1881. Maclean, Rev. Matthew W. M.A. St. Andrew’s Manse, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
1878. Maclear, Rev.G. F.D.D. (Camb.) Warden, St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury. 
1876. McLeod, Rev. N. K. M.A. L.Th. Allon Parsonage, 
Aberdeen. 
1883. McMillan, C. Esq. M.D. 22, Via Nazionale, Rome. 
VOL. XVIII. 2-8 


1882. 


1881. 
1877. 


1881. 
1882. 
1880. 
1877. 
1882. 
1875. 
1878. 


1881. 


1876. 


1872. 


1879. 
1884. 
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Malet, H. P. Esq. E.I.C.8. ret. 8, Via Venezia, Florence; 
Day & Son, 16, Mount Street, W. 

MecNeice, Rev. J. B.A. Rectory, Ballintoy, co. Antrim. 

Macpherson, Rev. A. C. M.A. (K.C. London), Shotéery 
House, Beaufort Rd., Clifton, Bristol (Hon. Loo. 8c). 

McWilliam, Rev. J. C.M.S. Mission House, Otako, 
Wellengton, New Zealand. : 

Maitland, Rev. H. F. M.A. Oxon. 6, St. Mary’s Bldgs., 
Wells Road, Bath. 

Malden, H. C. Esq. M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. Windlesham 
Hous. Brighton. 

Male, Rev. E. M.A. Cantab. Worth Parade Vilia, 
Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Marsh, Rev. T. E. Butterwor th, via K. Wm. Tn. 8. Africa. 

Masters, R. M. Esq. Hast London, Hast, South Africa. 

Mather, "Rev. Canon F. V. M.A. Cantab. R.D. St. Paul’s 
Lodge, Clifton, Bristol. 

Mauritius, Tur Rigur Rev. P. 8. Royston, D.D. 
Lorp Brsnop oF, Bishopsthorpe, Mauritius. 

+Maxwell, Sir W. Bart. Calderwood Castle, Blantyre, N.B. 

MexeourneE, THe Ricut Rev. J. Moornousz, D.D. 
Bisnop or, Bishop's Court, Melbourne. 

Methuen, Rev. T’. Plumptre, M.A. Somerset Place, Bath. 

Milner, Sir F. Bart. M.P. Old Ferry House, Chelsea 
Pmhonkment. S.W. 

Milner, Rev. John, B.A. Oxon. Chaplain R.N. Rectory, 
Mi iddleton- in-Teesdalo, Darlington. 

Minchin, H. Esq. M.B. F.R.C.S.1. 56, Dominic Street. 
Dublin. 

Mitchell, H. 8. Esq. Vestry Olerk’s Office, 5, Great 
Prescot Street, Whitechapel, E. 

Mitchell, Rev. 8. The Vicarage, Totness, Devon. 

Mrrcutson, THe Rieut Rey. J. D.D. D.C.L. late 
Bishop of Barbados, late Fellow of Pembroke Coll. 
Oxford ; Coadj. Bishop of Peterborough ; Hon. Canon 
of Canterbury, Sibstone Rectory, Ather stone, Leicester. 

Moilliet, C. E. Esq. (Abroad). 

Molesworth, K. W. Esq. Circular Quay, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Moosongr, Rr. Ruy. J. Horpsn, D.D. Bisuop or, Bishop’s 
Court, Moose, Via Temiscamingue, Ottawa River, 
Canada. 

Morley, Rev. 8. 5, Downing Ter. Camb.; Coonoor, Madras. 

Morris, H. Esq. Madras Civil Service, Hastcote House, 
St. John’s Park, Blackheath, SH. 

Morris, Rev. J. Askham Bryan, York. 

Morris, Rev. Jas Buntingville, Umtata, Transkei, S.Africa. 


1880. 
1882. 
1885. 
1880. 
1881. 
1879. 
1878. 
1875. 
1882. 
1871. 
1885. 


1882. 
1880. 


1880. 
1879. 
1881. 
1880. 
1877. 
1881. 
1880. 
1883. 
1883. 
1880. 
1877. 


1883. 


Mosse, J. R. Esq. M.I.C.E. Conservative Club, §.W.; 4, 
 Haton Gardens, Ealing, W. 

Moule, Ven. A. E. B.D. Archdeacon of Mid China, Local 
Post, Shanghai, China. 

Moule, Rev. H. G. M.A. Camb. Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Camb. Exam. Chap. Bp. Liverpool, Ev. lect. H. Trin. 
Camb. Ridley Hall Cambridge. 

Muetier, Baron Sir Ferp. von K.C.M.G. M. and Ph.D. 
F.RS. F.LS. Government Botanist, Botanical 
Gardens, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Muir, Rev. R. H. The Manse, Dalmeny, Edinburgh. 

Mules, The Ven. Archdeacon Charles O. M.A: Spring 
Grove Parsonage, Brightwater, Nelson, ‘New Zealand. 

+Mullings, John, Esq. Cirencester. 

Neale, Miss S. 16, Powis Road, Brighton: 

Neild, Rev. F. Greenwood, Vicarage, Guyong, N.S.W. 

Nelson, J. H. Esq. M.A. Cantab. New University Club ; 
7, Stanhope Gardens, Queen's Gate, 8. W. 

Nicholson, Rev. W. M.A. Blagoveshtchenn Raid, St. 
Petersburg. 

Noake, Rev. R. B.A. Sydney, Milton, Ulladulla, N.S. W. 

Nortu Cuina, Tur Riegut Rey, C. P. Scorr, D.D. BrsHop 
oF, Cheefoo, North China. 

Nursey, Rev. Percy Fairfax, B.A. Oxon. Norton, Presteign ; 
or 5, The Paragon, Streatham Hill, SW. 

+Oake, Rev. B.C. Madeler ey, Salop. 

Oates, Rev. W. Cong. Min. Somerset Hast, South Africa. 

O’Dell, Professor Stackpoole E. Phrenological Institution, 
Ludgate Circus, L.C. 

Oldham, Rev. A. Langston, M.A. Oxon. S¢. Leonard’s 
Rectory, Bridgnor th. 

Ontario, ‘l'ne Rigut Rev. J. T. Lewis, D.D. LL.D. 
Lorp BisHop oF, Ottawa, Canada. 

Painter, Rev. W. H. 46, Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Palmer, C. Esq. Q.C. Charlottetown, Prince’ Edward's 
Island, Canada. 

Palmer, Rev. ©. Ray, M.A. Fell. Corp. Yale Univ. Golden 
Hill Parsonage, Bridgeport, U.S.A. 

Palmer, J. Foster, Esq. L.R.C.P. M.R.CS. 8, Royal 
Avenue, Chelsea Coll. S.W. 

Palmer, J. Linton, Hsq. R.N. Fleet Surg. F.R.C.S. F.S.A. 
F.R.GS. 24, Rock Park, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 

Paterson, Rev. ny M.B. West Free Ch. Hamilton, Scotland. 


1882. J Pattison, 8. R. Esq. F.G.S. 11, Queen Victoria Street, 


EC. ; 5, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, NW. 
2B 2 


SF 
1879. 
1877. 


1882. 


1882. 
1877. 


1880. 
1882. 
1879. 
1884. 
1881. 


1884. 


1881. 
1883. 


1885. 
1882. 
1875. 
1881. 
1878. 
1882. 


1882. 
1880, 


Tesi) 
1883. 
1878. 


1869. 
1881, 


SF 


1875. 
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Payne, William, Esq. Guildhall. London, B.C. 
Pearson, Rev. H. D. M.A. St. James's Vic. Clapton, E. 
Pemberton, Rev. A. G. M.A. 'T.C.D. Vicarage, Kensal 
Green, W. 
PERTH, Rieur Rev. H. H. Parry, D.D. Lorp Biase 
oF, Bishop's House, Perth, W. Australia, 
Peters, WH tisgsid.P: Harefield, Lympstone, Exeter. 
Petherick, Rev. G. W. B.A. Dub. St. Bartholomew’s 
Rectory, Salford, Manchester. 
Phair, Rev. R. Fort Francis, Keewatin, Manitoba, Canada. 
Phillips, Rev. T. B.A. 'T.C.D. F.R.G.S. Royton, Oldham. 
Pinkerton, J. C. Esq. (address wanted). 
Piper, F. H. Esq. Solicitor, Beechwood, Highgate, N. 
Pippet, Rev. W. A. Didsbur ‘y, Manchester. 
Platt, Rev. W. H. D.D. LL.D. Rector of St. Paul’s, 72, 
: N. Clinton St. Rochester, New York, U.S.A. 
Playfair, Rev. D. B.A. Camb. 8, Greenhill Park, Edinburgh. 
qPorter, Rev. J. L. D.D. LL.D. President, Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 
Post, G. E. Esq. M.A. M.D. D.D.S. Prof. Surgery, Syrian 
Prot. Coll. Surgeon, Johanniter Hospital, Beyrout. 
Postlethwaite, J. Esq. F.G.S. skin Place, Keswick, 
Cumberland. 
+Powell, Rev. T. F.L.S. Samoa, South Pacific (London 
Miss. Soc. 14, Blomfield Street, Finsbury, E.C.). 
Pratt, Rev. J. W. M.A. Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman 
Street, 21, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
+Pretoria, Tue Riagut Rev. C. H. B. Bousriznp, D.D. 
Bisuop or, Bishops Cote, Pretoria, Transvaal, S.A. 
Price, Rev. E. Sydney Ho. Coll. School, Hounslow, W. 
Price, E. D. Esq. F.G.8. Sydney House, Hounslow, W. 
+Priestley, Rev. J. S.P.G. Mission, A’ colhapur Bombay. 
Pritchard, Rev. E. Cook, D.D. F.G.S. Parsonage, Perkins 
Street, Newcastle, New South W ales. 
Pritchard, Rev. C. D.D. F.R.S. Professor of Astronomy, 
New Coll. Oxford. 
QuintaRD, Tur Rigut Rev. C. IT. D.D. Bishop of 
TENNESSEE, Sewanee, Tennessee, U.S.A. 

q Race, George, Esq. Westgate, Weardale, Darlington. 
Radcliff, Rev. E. 8. A.B. T.C.D. Registrar of the Diocese 
of Ballarat, 10, Dana Street, Ballarat, Victoria. 
Rainey, A. C. Hill Side Villa, Weston-super-Mare ; 

Triangle House, Teignmouth. 
Ralph, B. Esq. A.B. LL.D. ('T.C.D.), Principal, Dunheved 


Vollege, Launceston, Cornwall. 


1880. 
1882. 
1875. 
i Ro vae 
1883. 


1876. 
1880. 


1877 


1880. 
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Rate, Rev. J. M.A. Cantab. Fairfield Park Road, 
Twickenham. 

Rendell, Rev. A. M. M.A. Cantab. Coston Rectory, 
Melton Mowbray. 

Renner, W. Hsq. M.D. Univ. Brussells, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
Freetown, Sterra Leone, West Coast Africa. 

Reynolds, Rev. H. R. D.D. President and Professor of 
Theology, Cheshunt College, Waltham Cross. 

Reynolds, Rev. J. Berea Parsonage, Natal, South Africa. 

Rhodes, Rev. D. Bradshaw Hall, Middleton Junction, 
Chadderton, Oldham. 

Richardson, T’. H. Esq. (Secretary, Messrs. Bolckow; 
Vaughan, & Co.), Lronworks, Middlesbrough, Yorks. 


bi Richardson, Cant Esq. Murrawombie, Cannonbar, New 


South W. ales. 
Rigby, Rev. F. Newton, Lindula, Ceylon. 
Robinson, Rev. T. D.D. Presb. Min. Per cy Cottage, Morpeth. 
Rodgers, Rev. J. M. Great James Street, Derry. 
Rolleston, Christopher, Esq. C.M.G. Auditor Gen. N.S.W. 
Memb. Senate Sydney Univ. Pres. of Royal Soc. of 
_ NS.W. Northcliff, St. Leonards, Sydney, NSW. 
Ross, Rev. H. Ph.D. F.C.8. Mem. Royal Soc. Arts of 
Port Louis, Dallas House, Lancaster. 
Rowley, Rev. W. W. M.A. Prebendary of Wells, Oe els 
Lodge, Weston-super-Mare. 

Rutledge, Rev. David D. M.A. (Sydney University), S¢. 
Stephen’s, Newtown, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Ryan, Tue Ricur Rev. Brsnop V.W. D.D. Oxon. (late 

of Mauritius), Stanhope Rectory, Darlington. 
Sampson, Rev. J. A. Cong. Min. Mission House, Ann’s 
Grove, East Coast, Demerara. 

Sandford, H. Esq. Marlwood Road, Balham Hill, Clap- 
ham Common ; 31, King Street, Cheapside, EC. 
SarGenT, THE Riaur Ruv. B. D.D. Coapsuror- Bisuop, 

. Palameotiah, Madras. 

Savage, Rev. E. B. M.A. Bishop’s Chaplain, St. Thomas's 
Parsonage, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Scott, S. Esq. Waveney House, Bungay. 

Seratton, Rev. G. Stickford Vicarage, Boston, Lincolnsh. 

Scrope, Rev. R. Rush, S¢. Matthew's Rector y, Wheeling, 
West Varginia, U.S.A. 

Seeley, Rev. E. 7, Market Place, Macclesfield. 

Seeley, Rev. R. a D.D. Haverhill, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Seller, Rev. E. Pickering, Yorkshire. 

Sewell, Miss E. M. Ashelif; Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 


1881. 
1875. 
1883. 


1874. 
1882. 


1880. 
1885. 


1883. 
1880. 


1854, 


1876. 


1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1884. 
1873. 
1884, 


1880. 
1884. 


1878, 
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Sewell, Robert, Esq. Madras Civ. Serv. M.R.A.S. and 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal (care of Arbuthnot & Co. Madras). 
Sharp, Rev. J. M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxon; Sec. Bible Soc. 
Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Sharp, Rey. Canon W. H. M.A. Warden of St. Paul’s Coll. 
Univ. of Sydney, S¢. Paul’s Coll. Sydney, N.S.W. . 
Shearar, J. Brown, sq. Queenstown, South Africa. 
Shepherd, Mrs. F. Wolfskill, care of J. W. Wolfskill, Esq. 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
+Shettle, R. C. Esq. M.D. Physician to the Royal Berks 
Hospital, 73, London Street, Reading. 
Shipham, Rev. J. 35, Hardshaw Strect, St. Helen's, 
Lancashire. 
Shirreff, Rev. F.A.P. Principal C.I1.S. Coll. Lahore, India. 
Shirt, Rev. G BA. M.R.AS. Fell. Bombay Univ. 
Sukhur, Punjab, India. 
Shore, Lt. the Hon. H. N. R.N., Coast Guard, 55, Octavia 
Terrace, Greenock. 
Simcox, A. Esq. 12, Calthorpe Road, Birmingham. 
Simcox, Rev. H. Kingdon, Patney Rector ‘y, Devizes. 
Simpson, Rev. J. LL.D. Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 
R.D. Vicarage, Kirkby-Stephen. 
Simpson, Rev. R. J. M.A. Oriel, Oxon. Inc. Curzon Chap. 
Mayfair, 25,. Redcliffe Square, S. Kensington, S.W. 
Sinclair, A. Esq. 66, Arlingford Road, Brixton, S.W. 


+Sinclair, Rev. W. Macdonald, M.A. Balliol Coll. Oxon. 


Form. Scholar of Balliol, St. Stephen’s Vicarage, 
Westminster, S.W.; Savile Club, W. 

Skinner, E. Esq. MRCS. (Lond.), L.R.C.P. (Edin.), 
L.S.A. (Lond.), F.S.A. &e. Eldon House, Devonshire 
Street, Sheffield. 

Skinner, J. A. Esq. Waterside, Upperton, Eastbourne. 

Sloan, Rev. J. W. B.A. LL.B. Lond. Theolog. Assoc. K.C.L. 
Rectory, Helminaham, Stonham, Suffolk. 

Smith, Alder, Esq. ER.G.S., M.B. Lond. Christ’s Hosp. E.C. 

Smith, Lt.-Colonel E. D. Junior United Serv. Club, S.W. 

Smith, Rev. T. B.A. Camb. Brailes Vicarage, Shipston- 
on-Stour. 

Smith, Rev. Urban, M.A., Stony Middleton, Sheffield. 

Smith, Rev. W. J.; B.A. Oxon, Sé. John’s Vicarage, 
Oxford hoad, Kilburn, N.W. 

Sopor and May, THE Rigut Rey. run Lorp Brswop 
or, D.D. Bishop’s Court, Isle of Man. 


1876. YSouthall, J. OC. Esq. A.M. LL.D. 616, Hast Franklin 


Street, Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 


1876. 
1881. 


1883. 
1885. 
1876. 
1879. 


1875. 
1879. 


1872. 
1878. 
1876. 
1883. 
1881. 
Low ale 
1885. 


1874. 


1885. 
1873. 
1881. 


1875. 
1882. 
1879. 
1884. 
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Spear, G. Esq. (address wanted). 

Spencer, Rey. M. T. M.A. Camb. Goodnestone Vicarage, 
Wingham, Kent. 

Spooner, Rey. J. S¢. Bartholomew's, Prospect, Sydney, 

Spriggs, J. Esq. F.S.8. Hoxton, nr. Market Harborough. 

Stanford, W. E. Esq. Magistrate, Civil Service, Lngcote, 
All Saints, Tembu Land, Transkei, via King 
VWilliam’s Town, South Africa. 

Statham, E. J. Esq. C.E. A.L.C.E. Little River, vid 
Grafton, New South Wales. 

Stephenson, Mr. W. Whitehorse Yard, Market Place, Hull. - 

+Stewart, Alex. Esq. (care of Messrs. Stewart & Hammant, 
Brisbane, Queensland). 

Stewart, Mark J. Esq. M.A. Oxon. Bar. - at- Law, 
Ardwell, Wigtonshire, N.B. ' 

Stock, The Venerable Arthur, B.D. Archdeacon of Wel- 
lington, Te Aro Parsonage, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Stocker, Rev. W. H. B. B.A. Oxon. Ovington Rectory, 
Alresford. 

Streane, the Ven. Archdeacon (of Glendalaugh) L.H.; M.A. 

— Rectory, Delgany, Ireland. 

Stubbs, Rev. S. D. M.A. Vicarage, 70, Pentonville Road, N. 

Sutcliffe, J. S. Esq. Beech House, Bacup, near Manchester. 

Sutherland, Rev. J. R. A.M. D.D. Fell. Amer. Acad. Ph 
707, North Court Street, Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 

@Swainson, Rev. Preb. C. A. D.D. (Chichester) ; Master of 
C. C. C. Norrisian Prof. of Div. Camb. Proctor in 
Convoc. Principal of Chichester Th. Coll: Exam. 
Chap. to Bp., Springfield, Newnham, Cambridge. 

Sypnry, Rr. Rev. A. Barry, D.D. Lorp BrsHor or ; 
Metrop. and Prim. of Aust. and l'asm. Sydney, N.S.W. 

Tapson, Rev. R. P.C. St. Luke’s, South Lynéombe, 
Formosa Villa, Bloomfield Road, Bath. 

Tarring, C. J. Esq. M.A. Camb. Assistant Judge, H.B. dT. 
Consulate, Constantinople ; 3, Dartmouth Park Road, 
Highgate Road, N.W. 

Taylor, General Sir A. K.C.B. R.E. Cooper Hill, Staines ; 
(care of Grindlay & Co. 55, Parliament Street, S. W.). 

Taylor, Rev. Hugh Walker, M.A. The Vicarage, Bulli, 
District of Illawarra, N.S.W. 

Tearle, Rev. P. The Manse, Graaf Reinet, South 
Africa. 

Temple, Capt. R. C. Beng. Staff Corps, F.R.G.S. M.R.AS. 
Memb. Philog. and Folk-lore Soc.; Anthrop. Inst. 
and Asiatic Soc. Beng. Ambala, Punjab, India. 


1883. 


1882. 
1885. 


1873. 


1873. 
1884. 


1883. 
1883. 


1875. 
1869. 


1882. 


1883. 
1883. 


1584. 


1884. 


1869. 
1881. 
1881. 
1872. 


1875. 
1882. 
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Thayer, General Russell, late Comdg. 2 Brig. N.G. Pa., 
Civ. Eng. Grad. U.S. Mil. Acad. W. Point, N.C. A.M. 
Ph. Soc. and N.C. A.M. Soc. C.E. 232, South Twenty- 
second Street, Philadelphia. 

Thayer, Rev. TB. D.D. Office of Christian Leader, 
Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 

Thomas, Prof, A. C. M.A. Prof History, Haverford Coll. 
Montgomery Co. Pennsylvania U.S.A. 

Thomas, Rev. H. D. M.A. Wadham, Oxon. form. Sch. of 
Wadham, Longdon, Tewkesbury, Worcester. 

Thompson, Rev. A. A.M. D.D. Bible House, Constantinople. 

Tod, Alex, Esq. J.P. S¢. Mary’s Mount, Peebles, N_B. 


4 Tomkins, Rev. H. G. Park Ledge, Weston-super-Mare. 


Tomkins, Rev. W. Smith, Bedford Villa, The Shrubbery, 
Weston- -super-Mare. 

Travers, J. Cassidy, Esq. 16, Methley Street, Kennington 

_ Park, SE. 

Tress, Rey. 'l'. B. St. Peter's, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, NS. W. 

Tuam, Rr. Rev. C. B. Bernarp, D.D. Lorp BisHop or, 
Palace. Tuam. 

Tucker, Rev. W. Hill, M.A. Dunton Rectory, Brentwood. 

Turnbull, Robert O. Esq. 8, Rectory Road, Higher 
Crumpsall, Manchester. 


Turrie, Rignr Rev. D.S. D.D. BisHop or Utaun, Salt 


Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. 

Uhl, Rev. L. C. Guntoor, South India. 

Usill, Rev. J. H. M.A. Trinity Coll. Camb. Pulbourn Lodge, 
Blackwater Road, Eastbourne. 

Upham, F. W. Esq. LL.D. 44, West 35th Street, New 
York, U.S.A. 

Vail, H. 8. Esq. Actuary of Int. Depts. of Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, 7 and 8, Grannis Block, 115, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. U.S.A. 

Vanner, Henry Thornton, Esq. 148, Ormside Street, Old 
Kent Road, SE. 

Vessey, T. Watson, Esq. 4, Ravenswood Road, Hampton 
Road, Bristol. 

Vickery, E. G. Esq. Government Surveyor, Wilcannia, 
River Darling, New South Wales. 

Vincent, Samuel, Esq. Chestham, Grange Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Waddy, Rev. J.T. F.A.S. Talbot Rd. Glossop, Manchester. 

Waller, Rey. C. H. M.A. Oxon. Exam. Chap. to Bishop 
Liverpool ; Principal Lond. Coll. Div. St. John’s Hall, 
Highbury Park, N. 
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1879. Walter, Rev. J. C. B.A. Camb. Vicarage, Langton St. 


Andrew, Horncastle. 

1875. Walters, Rev. W.D. 4, Westjicld Ter. Chapeltown, Leeds. 

1882. Wansbrough, C. Howard, Esq. surveyor, Baltic Street, 
North Kingston, near Sydney, N.S.W. 

1881. Waring, F. I. Esq. M.Inst.C.E. Dimbula, Ceylon. 

1875. Warner, Rey. E. J. Mount Arthur, South Africa. 

1882. +Warrington, Miss E. The Belvedere, Malvern Wells, 
Worcester. 

1874. Watkins, The Venerable F. B.D. Camb. lately Arch- 
deacon, Preb. of York, Marston Rectory, Yorkshire. 

1881. Watson, Rev. H. C. M. S¢. John’s Parsonage, Christ Ch. 
New Zealand—ceare of J. H. Twentyman, Esq. (parcels 
to H. Rodgers, Son, & Co. Leadenhall Street, E.C.). 

1879. Wauchope, Sir John Don, Bart. M.A. Camb. J.P. D.L. 
Edmonstone House, Liberton, Midlothian. 

1879. Webb-Peploe, Rev. H. W.B.A. Camb. Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
25, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 

1883. Welsch, Rev. Ransom B. D.D. LL.D. Prof, Christian Theol. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, U.S.A. 

1879. West, Rev. W. De L. D.D. Oxon. Head Master of Epsom 
Medical College, Wilson House, The College, Epsom. 

1881. Weymouth, R. FE. Esq. D.Lit. and M.A. Lond.; Fell. Univ. 
Coll. Lond. Mall Hill School, Middlesex, N.W. 

1884. White P. A. Esq. 40, Brunswick Road, Bromley, SE. 

1875. White, Rev. C. Osborn, Mount Frere, Transkei, via King 
William’s Town, South Africa. 

1885. White, Rev. H. M. D.D. Winchester, Virginia, U.S.A. 

1882. White, Rev. J. M.A. T:C.D. Hon. M.A. Magd. Oxf. 
Head Master, Royal Naval School, New Cross, S.L. 

1883. White, Rev. W. Farren, M.A. Vicarage, Stonehouse, Glou- 
cester. 

1871. Whitelock, Rev. B. M.A. F.R.M.S. Incumbent of Groom- 
bridge, Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells. 

1878. Whiting, H. Gothwicke, Esq. 48, Colveston Street, St. 
Mark's Square, West Hackney, E.; 11, Poultry 
Chambers, Cheapside, E.C. 
1874. YWhitley, N. Esq. C.K. F.R.M.S. Penarth, Truro. 
1870.9+¢Whitmee, Rev. 8. J. F.RGS. Cor. Mem. ZS. 
17, Leinster Square, Rathmines, Dublin. 
1884. Wicksteed, R.J. Esq. LL.D. B.A. B.C.L. Att. and Sol. and 
Proct. at Law, Not. and Com. for taking Affidavits, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada. 

1875. Wigan, J. Esq. Cromwell House, Mortlake, S.W. 

wO7 7. +Wieram, Loftus T. Esq. 43, Berkeley Square, W. 


1878. 
1884. 
1881. 
1876. 
1883. 


1885. 
1878. 


1882. 
13881. 
1888. 
1888. 
1885. 
1872. 
1881. 


1877. 
. tWood, R. Esq. Plumpton Bamford, near Rochdale. 


1874 


1874. 


1883. 
1883. 
1881. 
1877. 
1873. 


1880. 
1883. 


1881. 
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Wilbraham, Gen. Sir R. K.C.B.1, Whitehall Gardens, S. W.; 
3, Norfolk Crescent, Chester. 

Williams, Rev. C. L. M.R.C.S.E. St. Mark’s, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Williams, H.S8. Esq. M.A. F.R.A.S. A.C. Gorse House, 
Swansea. . 

Williams, the Ven. Archdeacon W. L. A.B. Gisborne, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Williams, Professor H. Shaler, Ph.D. Prof. Path. Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 
Williams, H. Whiteside, Esq. F.G.S. Solva, Pembrokeshire. 
Willis, Rev. J. T. A.B. T.C.D. Earl Shilton Vicarage, 
Hinckley, Leicester. ; : 
Willis, The Ven. Archdeacon W. N. Cambridge, Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 

Wilmot, Clement H. Esq. C.E. 99, Rua Directa, Rio 
di Janeiro, Brazil. 

Wilson, J. Bracebridge, Esq. Grammar School, Geelong, 
Victoria. 

Wincuester, Tue Rieut Rev. E. Haronp Browne, D.D 
Lorp Bisnop or, Farnham Castle, Surrey. 

Winslow, Rev. W. C. M.A. 429, Beacon Street, Boston, 
OWS.A. 

Winterbottom, Charles, Esq. M.R.C.8. 16, Sloane St. S.W. 

Wise, G. Esq. 144, Barkworth Road, Rotherhithe, SE. 

Wood, Rev. A. Maitland, Liscard, Birkenhead. 


Woodrow, Rev. Professor James, Ph.D. Heidelberg, 
Hon. M.D. Med. Coll. Georgia D.D. (Hampden) 
Sidney Coll. Virginia, Professor of Natural Sciences in 
connexion with Revelation, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, S. Carolina, U.S.A. 

Woodward, Rev. H. Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Vic. St. 
Silas, Toxteth Park, 18, Devonshire Road, Liverpool. 

Woolcock, Rev. J. Walton Villa, Stackpoole Road, Bed- 
minster, Bristol. 

Woolls, Rev. W. Ph.D. F.L.S. B.D. Richmond, Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

Worthington, T. Esq. B.A. T.0.D. 10, Tower Chambers, 
Water Street, Liverpool. 

Wright, Rev. B. W. M.A. Cantab. M.D. Edin. 
Vicarage, Norton Cuckney, Mansfield. 

Wynne, Edgar, Esq. T'eryawynnia Station, Ivanhoe, N.S.W. 

Wythe, Rev. J. H. A.M. M.D. D.D. 965, West Street, 
Oakland, California, U.S.A. 

York Subscription Library, York (R. Haughton, Esq. Sec.). 
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1883. Young, Rev. B. C. Bapt. Univ. 281, Stratford Road, 
Spar kbrook, Birmingham. 

1876. Young, C. E. B. Esq. B.A. 12, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 

1881. Young, Rev. E, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.) Leny, Clifton 
Park, Bristol. 

1881. Young, Rev. F. M.A. Camb. Brit. Chap. Rio (care of 
Watson, Ritchie, & Co. Rio di Janeiro, Brazil). 

1885. Young, J. M. W. Esq. Organist Linc. Cath. 10, Minster 

Yard, Lincoln. 





NOMINEE ASSOCIATES, &e. 


L Albury pas fost (CG: LOSE ry Hon. Sec.), Albury, 
N.S. W. 


L Boston Public Library (Per Trubner). 
T Cornish Brothers, 37, New Strect, Birmingham. | 
“| Duns, Rev. Professor, D.D. New College, Edinburgh. 
L Geelong Free Library (J. Gardiner, Esq.), Moorabool Street, 
Geelong, Victoria. 
Guildhall Library. 
Harvard University (Per Trubner). 
Melbourne Public Lib. and Museum, J/Zelbourne, Victoria. 
Mitchell Library (F. T. Barrett, Esq.) 60, Jugram Street, 
Glasgow.  . 
Newton Theological Inst. Newton Centre, Mass. U.S.A. 
G Port Blair, Andaman Islands,Sec. of Christian Prisoners’ Library. 
Rogers, J. Esq. 19, Compton Street, W.C. 
L South Australian Institute, Adelaide, South Australia 
(Trubner, Agent). 
Wheelhouse, W. Esq. U.S.A. 


Eee le 


STENOGRAPHERS. 





1866. Bussey, H. F. Esq. 16, Lilyville Road, Fulham Road, 
S.W. . 


1866. Bussy, B. FE, Esq. 10, Lansdowne Gardens, South Lambeth, 
Srv: 


HON. FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 


1873. Burrsier, Rev. E. 216, Boulevard Periére, Paris. 

1873. J Dawson, Sir J. W. K.C.M.G. LL.D. F.BS. Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill U. niversity, Montreal. 

Leityer, G. W. Esq. Ph.D. LL.D. D.O.L.; Bar.-at-Law ; 

Principal of the Government College, and of the 
Oriental College, Grovt. College, Lahore. 

1833. Maspero, Prof. College de France, Cairo, Egypt. 

1883. Naville, E. Malagny, Geneva, Switzerland. 

1882. Pasteur, Prof. L. F.R.S. Aw Secrétariat del Institut, Paris. 

1878. @Rassam, Hormuzp, Esq., Nineveh House, Spring Groce, 
Lsleworth. 





HON. ASSOCIATE ketenes 


1878. Hairt, Tue-Rieut Rev. J. T. Houty, D.D. BisHor 
oF, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

1884. Herzog, Right Rev. E. D.D. Bishop of the Old Catholic 
Ch. of Switzerland, Berne. 

1878. Jaaaar, Rigut Rey. Bishop T. A. D.D. BisHop oF 
S. Ohio, Episcopal Rooms, College Buildings, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

1878. Lay, The Right Rev. Bishop, D.D. Bishop of Easton, 
Kastor, Mar yland, U.S.A. 

1872. M‘Doveatt, The Right Rev. Bishop, D.C.L. Canon of 
Ely, and Archdeacon of Huntingdon, Godmanchester 
Vicarage, Huntinadonshire ; The Clee Winchester. 

1878. Moray anp Ross, THE Most Rev. Ropert Even, D.D. 
Oxon. Lorp Brsop oF, Primus of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, Eden Court, Inverness. 

1878. Sratey, THe Riagut Reverend T. Nerriesurp, D.D. 
late Bishop of Honolulu, formerly Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Camb. Crozall Rectory, Lichfield. 

1880. Varz, Right Rev. T. H. D.D. Bishop of Kansas, Topeka, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 

1878.’ VicrortA, THe Ricur Rey. J. S. Burpon, DD: 
Bisnop or, S¢. Paul’s College, Hong Kong (care of 
Dickeson & Stewart, 4, Queen Victoria, Street, H.C.). 
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HONORARY CORRESPONDENTS. 





1873.4 Nicnotson, H. Alleyne, Esq. M.D. D.Sc. Regius 
Professor of Natural History at the University, 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

1878. Stantey, H. M. Esq. (Central Africa), 30, Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, W. 

1877.9Stoxes, Professor G. G. M.A. D.C.L. LL.D. Dub. F.R.S. 
Secretary to the Royal Society, Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics at Cambridge University, F.C.P.S., 
R.S. Edin., Soc. Reg. Hib., Lit. et: Phil. Soc. Mane., 
et Med. Chi. Lond. Soc., Honor. Acad. Sci. Berol., 
Soc. Reg. Sci. Gott., Corresp. Soc, Reg. Sci. Upsal, 
Soc. Batav. Roterod., Soc. et Acad. Amer., Bost. Soc. 
Honor. Lensfield Cottage, Cambridge. 





LOCAL HON. CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 





q Aen, Rev. F. A. M.A..St. Matthew's, Oakley Square, N.W. 

AppLeton, J. W. Esq. F.R.A.S. Principal of Southern Institute 
Schools, 12, Amberley Street, Prince’s Park, Liverpool. 

Beaumont, Rev. J. W. D.D. Berlin, Ontario, Canada. 

Brockett, Rev. C. M.D. 3, Karls Platz, Weimar. 

Butt, Prof. J. Tl. D.Sci. Prof. Mines and Agric. ; Lect. in Zool. 
et Paleeont. Albert Coll. Univ. Bow 104, Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Brtiamy, Rev. F. 9, Sea View Terrace, Plymouth. 

“Brackett, Rev. W. R. M.A. Holy Trinity Vic. Nottingham. 

Biencowe, Rev. G. Wakkerstrém, Transvaal, South Africa. 

Brass, Rev. T. Heell Vicarage, Surrey. 

q Boscawen, W. St. C. Esq. 305, Fulham Rd. S. Kensington, S.W. 

Browy, Rev. J. B. Sé. Thomas's Vicarage, Blackburn. 

Burgess, Captain Bouaury, foyal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall Yard, S.W. 

‘CaMPBELL, Rey. Professor J. M.A. Presb. Coll. Montreal, C.W. 

‘CrarKE, Rev. J. M. M.A. Drayton Rectory, Nuneaton. 

Cotuis, Rev. H. M.A. St. Philip’s Vicarage, Maidstone. 
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tCornisH, Rev. G. LL.D. Prof. McGill Coll. Sec. & Lib. Cong. 
Col. Brit. N. America, McGill College, Montreal. 

Corton, Rev. H. Burgersdorp, South Africa. 

tCriokMAY, A. W. Esq. Pres. Ch. Guilds’ Union, 5, Stanhope Road, 
Bedford Park, Streatham, S.W. 

@ Danner, Rev. Professor R. L. D.D. LL.D. Prof. Ment. and 
Mor. Ph. Texas University, Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 

Datuincer, Rev. W. H. F.R.S. (Gov. and Chap.) Wesley Coll, 
Sheffield. 

Danxs, Rev. G. W. M.A. Gainsborough. 

Davin, Rev. W. St. Magan’s Rectory, Cardiff: 

Davis, Rev. W. B. M.A. The College, Torquay. 

tDownine, N. B. Esq. Mendip Mills, Wells. 

Duamore, Rev. H. H. Queenstown, South Africa. 

tEast, Rev. H. St. Wary’s Parsonage, Addington, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

Epy, C. 8. Esq. 5, T'sukiji, Tokio, Japan. 

Ecoues, Rev. R. K. M.A. 1, Grosvenor Sq. Rathmines, Dublin. 
Epwiy, W. F. Esq., 50, Railway Road, King’s Lynn. 

Frrris, Rev. T. B. St. Matthew's Vicarage, Nottingham. 

Fintay, Rev. Hunter, M.D. Limasol, Cyprus. 

Friemine, Rev. T. 8. F.R.G.S. St. Clement’s, Leeds (SF). 

Frampton, Rev. G. D. Winshill Rectory, Burton-on-Trent. 
FRANKEL, Rev. E. B., Pearl Street, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 
Gregory, Rev. A. R. 39, Solon Road, Brixton, S.W. 
tGurst, Rev. W. F.G.8. 45, Upr. Grosvenor Rd., Tunbridge 

Wells. 

Hapersnon, M. H. Esq. Lverstey, Richmond Road, New Barnet. 
Hatt, Rev. G. Rome, Vicarage, Birtley, Wark-on-Tyne. 
Hatiowes, M.General G.S. 88, Harl’s Court Road, W. 

Harris, Rev. J. Settle. 

Herrorp, E. Esq. 26, St. John’s Street, Manchester (ff). 

Hopart,-Rev. W. H. B.A. 29, Hawkins Street, Londonderry. 
Hovey, Rev. Prof. Atvan. 8.T.D. LL.D., Pres. NW. Theological 

Institution, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
tHupson, Rev. J. C. Thornton Vicarage, Horncastle. 

Hort, Rev. R. N. Church Institution, Wakefield. 

Horcurnson, Rev. 1.8. M.A. 3, Bridewell Place, Blackfriars, E.C. 
‘Jounson, T. Esq. Laburnum House, Byron’s Lane, Macelesfield. 
Karnry, Rev. G. 8. M.A. Cantab. 12, Belsize Avenue, V.W. 

SF YT Kirg, Rev. John, Prof. Pract. Theo. in Evang. Union 
Acad. at Glasgow, 17, Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Lester, W. Esq. J.P. F.G.8. F.C.S. Brow Office, Wrexham. — 
Linton, Rev. H. M.A. The Abbey, Birkenhead. 

{| McCann, Rev. J. D.D. 8, Oak Villas, Lower Norwood, SE. 
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Macruerson, Rev. A. C. M.A. Shottery House, Beaufort Road, 
Clifton. 

Metprum, OC. Esq. M.A. LL.D. F.RS. F.R.AS. Royal Alfred 
Observatory, Mauritius. 

@ Metxo, Rev. J. M. M.A. Rectory, Brampton St. Thomas, 
Chesterfield. 

“{*Mitier, Rev. O. D. D.D. Nashua, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

MircuHeEtt, Rev. R. 9, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

{ Morris, Professor G. 8. M.A. Lecturer in Philosophy, 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore, United States 
(Univ. Ann Arbor, Michigan). 

Morrison, M. A. Esq. Bible Soc. Tiflis, Trans-Caucasia (or care 
of J. Swan, Esq. Odessa). 

‘Pret, Rev. Stephen D. Editor ‘‘ American Antiquarian,’* Clinton, 
Wisconsin, United States. 

Puayre, Rev. R. M.A. West Raynham Rectory, Brandon. 

PLUMMER, C. Esq. f. 15, Lakeside Buildings, Chicago, U.S.A. 

PRESENSEE, Rev. E. de B. Th. Paris. 

Raae, Rev. F. W. M.A. Marsworth Rectory, T'ring. 

ReINMury, P. W. Esq. 117, Inn Strasse, Innsbruck, Tyrol. 

Rous-Marten, C. Esq. F. R.G.S. F.MS. M. Scot. Met. Soe. : 
M. Gen. Syn. N.Z. 30, Daneville Rd. Denmark Hill, 
SL; Wellington, New Zealand. 

Rowtey, Rev. A. C. M.A. F.R.H.S. Sutéerton, Spalding, Lincolnsh. 

qRure, Reg W. H. D.D. Clyde Road, Croydon. 

Rurieper, Rev. D.D. M.A. St. John’s Parsonage, Warren, N.S. W. 

*GSaviLe, Bey B. W. M.A. Shillinaford Rectory, Eveter. 

Sawyer, W. ©. Esq. A.M. Harvard; A.M.. Ph.D. Géttingen ; 
Prof. Phil. and Rhetoric, Lawrence University, A pple- 
ton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

‘Suaw, Rev. W. Sowerby Bridge. 

tSouprr, Rey. F. A. M.A. Cantab. The Meads, Hastbourne. 

Taytor, Rev. R. St. Stephen’s, Newtown, Sydney, NS. W. 

Tuwine, Rev. E. D., Payson, B.A. Harvard, Prof. Rhet. and 
Vit. Cult. 156, St. Mark’s Avenue, Brooklyn, U.S.A. 

Waener, M. Esq. LL.D. Wagner Inst. 8.W. corner of Seventeenth 
Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, U S.A. 

Watter, Rey. J.T. Castletown Manor, Pallaskenry, Ireland. 

‘Warts, Rev. J. C. D.D. 128, Queen’s Road, Everton, Liverpool. 

Wuite, Rey. Hill Wilson, M.A. LL.D. M.R.I.A. Wilson’s Hospital, 
Multifarnham, Ireland. 

Wits, Rev. J. T., A.B. T.C.D. Harl Shilton Vicarage, 
Hinckley, Leicester. 

Wits, Rev. N. A.B. 'T.C.D. Lfield Rectory, near Gravesend. 

Witus, R. Esq. M.D. 133, Rathmines, Dublin. 
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Wiuus, Ven. Archdeacon, Cambridge, Auckland, N.Z. 

Wiremay, Rev. A. T. St. Wary’s Rectory, Port Elizabeth, S.Africa. 

Wokxer, Prof. Philipp, D.D. Prof. Eccles. Hist. Wankdorf, Berne, 
Switzerland. 

Wriaut, Rev. C. H. H. D.D. T.C.D. M.A. Oxon. Ph.D. Leipsie 
Bampton Lecturer, 1878, Donnellan Lecturer, 1880-81, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Belfast, Willowmount, Cliftonville, 
Belfast. . 
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LIBRARY. 


The List of Works in the Library is published separately from 
the volume. 

The names of the Donors to the Library appear in the 
preliminary proceedings of each meeting. 





SOCIETIES EXCHANGING TRANSACTIONS WITH THE INSTITUTE, 


American Bureau of Ethnology. 
American Geographical Society. 
American Geological Society. 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy. 
American Philosophical Society. | 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. 
Anthropological Society, New York. 
Canadian Institute. 
Colonial Museum of New Zealand. 
Geological Society. 
Geographical Society of the Pacific. 
India Office, Meteorological Department. 
Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society. 
New Zealand Institute. 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 
Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch). 
Royal Colonial Institute. 
Royal Dublin Society. 
Royal Geographical Society. 
Royal Institution. 
Royal Irish Academy. 
Royal Society. 
Royal Society of Canada. 
Royal United Service Institution. 
Smithsonian Institution (Washington). 
Society of Arts. 
Society of Biblical Archeology. 
South Kensington Museum. 
Sydney Museum, New South Wales. 
Sydney Observatory, New South Wales. 
United States Geological Survey. . 
United States Government Geological and Geographical Survey. 
United States Government Reports. 
Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club. 
ane Natural History Society and Naturalists’ Field 
ub, 
VOL. XVIII. 2¢ 
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OBJECTS, CONSTITUTION, AND BYE-LAWS 
Che Victoria Institute, 


Philosophical Society of Great Pritam, 


Adopted at the First Annual General Meeting of the Members and 
Associates, held on Monday, May 27th, 1867. 


(Revised at the Annual Meeting, June 15, 1874, and Jan. 4, 1875.) 
a 


§ I. Objects. 

1. THe Victoria InstituTE, or PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
Great Britain, is established for the purpose of pro- 
moting the following objects, viz. :— 

First. To investigate fully and impartially the most important 
questions of Philosophy and Science, but more especially 
those that bear upon the great truths revealed in Holy 
Scripture ; with the view of reconciling any apparent 
discrepancies between Christianity and Science. 

Second. To associate together men of Science and authors who 
have already been engaged in such investigations, and all 
others who may be interested in them, in order to strengthen 
their efforts by association ; and, by bringing together the 
results of such labours, after full discussion, in the printed 
transactions of an Institution: to give greater force and 
influence to proofs and arguments which might be little 
known, or even disregarded, if put forward merely by 
individuals. 

Third. To consider the mutual bearings of the various scientific 
conclusions arrived at in the several distinct branches into 
which Science is now divided, in order to get rid of con- 
tradictions and conflicting hypotheses, and thus promote 
the real advancement of true Science; and to examine 
and discuss all supposed scientific results with reference 
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to final causes, and the more comprehensive and funda- 
mental principles of Philosophy proper, based upon faith 
in the existence of one Eternal God, who, in His wisdom, 
created all things very good. 

Fourth. To publish Papers read before the Society in further- 
ance of the above objects, along with full reports of the 
discussions thereon, in the form of a Journal, or as the 
Transactions of the Institute. 

Fifth. When subjects have been fully discussed, to make the 
results known by means of Lectures of a more popular 
kind, and to publish such Lectures. 

Sixth. To publish English translations of important foreign 
works of real scientific and philosophical value, especially 
those bearing upon the relation between the Scriptures 
and Science; and to co-operate with other philosophical 
societies at home and abroad, which are now or may here- 
after be formed, in the interest of Scriptural truth and of 
real science, and sah ata in furtherance of the objects of 
this Society. 

Seventh. To found a Library and Reading Rooms for the use 
of the Members and Associates of the Institute, combining 
the principal advantages of a Literary Club. 


§ Il. Constitution. 


1. The Society shall consist of Members and Associates, who in 
HAUS shall be elected as hereinafter set forth. 

. The government of the Society shall be vested in a Cobiiail to 
Sia members only shall be eligible, consisting of a President, two 
or more (not exceeding seven) Vice-presidents, a Treasurer, one or 
more Honorary Secretaries, and twelve or more (not exceeding 
twenty-four) Ordinary Members of Council, who shall be elected at 
the Annual General Meeting of the Members and Associates of the 
Institute. But, in the interval between two annual meetings, 
vavancies in the Council may be filled up by the Council from among 
the Members of the Society ; and the Members chosen as. Trustees 
of the funds of the Institute shall be ex officio Members of Council. 

ExcepTion.— When a specially-qualified Associate shall have been 
duly elected by the Members to a seat on the Council, he shall 
2c 2 
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be considered to have become a Member, but the payment 
of the Member’s instead of the Associate’s Subscription shall 
not be exacted. (Annual Meeting 1884.) 


3. Any person desirous of becoming a Member or Associate shall 
make application for admission by subscribing the Form A of the 
Appendix, which must be signed by two Members of the Institute, 
or by a Member of Council, recommending the candidate for admis- 
sion as a Member; or by any one Member of the Institute, for 
admission as an Associate. 


4, Upon such application being transmitted to one of the Secre- 
taries, the candidate for admission may be elected by the Council, 
and enrolled as a Member or Associate of the Victoria Institute, in 
such manner as the Council may deem proper; having recourse to 
a ballot, if thought necessary, as regards the election of Members ; 
in which case no person shall be considered as elected unless he have 
three-fourths of the votes in his favour. 

5, Application for admission to join the Institute being thus made 
by subscribing Form A, as before prescribed, such application shall 
be considered as ipso facto pledging all who are thezeupon admitted 
as Members or Associates to observe the Rules and Bye-Laws of the 
Society, and as indicative of their desire and intention to further 
its objects and interests ; and it is also to be understood that only 
such as are professedly Christians are entitled to become Members. 

6. Each Member shall pay an Entrance Fee of One Guinea and 
an Annual Contribution of Two Guineas. A Donation of Twenty 
Guineas shall constitute the donor a Life Member. 

7. Each Associate shall pay an Annual Contribution of :One 
Guinea. A donation of Ten Guineas shall constitute the donor a 
Life Associate. 

8. The Annual Contributions shall be considered as due in advance 
on the lst day of January in each year, and shall be paid within 
three months after that date ; or, in the case of new admissions, 
within three months after election. 

9. Any Member or Associate who contributes a donation in one 
sum of not less than Sixty Guineas to the funds of the Institute 
shall be enrolled as a Vice-Patron thereof, and will thus also become 
a Life Member or Life Associate, as the case may be. 

10. Should any member of the Royal Family hereafter become 
the Patron, or a Vice-Patron, or Member of the Institute, the con- 
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nexion shall be regarded as purely Honorary ; and none of the 
Rules and Bye-Laws relating to donations, annual contributions, or 
obligations to serve in any office of the Society, shall be considered 
as applicable to such personages of Royal Blood. 

11, Any Member or Associate may withdraw from the Society at 
any time, by signifying a desire to do so by letter, addressed to one 
of the Secretaries ; but such shall be liable for the contribution of 
the current year, and shall continue liable for the annual contribu- 
tion, until all sums due to the Society from such Member or 
Associate shall have been paid, and all books or other property 
borrowed from the Society shall have been returned or replaced. 

12. Should there appear cause, in the opinion of the Council, for 
the exclusion from the Society of any Member or Associate, a . 
private intimation may be made by direction of the Council, in order 
to give such Member or Associate an opportunity of withdrawing 
from the Society; but, if deemed necessary by the Council, a 
Special General Meeting of Members shall be called for the purpose 
of considering the propriety of expelling any such person : whereat, 
if eleven or more Members shall ballot, and a majority of those 
balloting shall vote tkat such person be expelled, he shall be 
expelled accordingly. One month’s notice, at least, shall be given to 
the Members of any such Special General Meeting. 

13. Non-resident Members and Associates, or others desirous of 
promoting the objects and interests of the Institute, may be elected 
by the Council to act as Corresponding Members abroad, or as 
Honorary Local Secretaries, if within the United Kingdom, under 
such arrangements as the Council may deem advisable. ~ 

14. The whole property and effects of the Society shall be vested 
in two or more Trustees, who shall be chosen at a General Meeting 
of the Society. . 

14a.* Special donations to the general fund, whether from 
Members, Associates, or others desirous of promoting the objects 
and interests of the Institute, shall be invested in the names of the 
Trustees. 

146. The Trustees are empowered to invest the Endowment Fund 
in other securities than Three per Cent. Annuities, such other 


* This paragraph was added with a view to enabling the Institute to 
receive special donations towards an endowment fund, the word “ general” 
being intended to signify that fund. 
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securities being the Bonds of the Corporation of London, or 
Guaranteed Indian Railway Debentures, or Debenture Stocks. 

14c. All moneys received on account of the Institute shall be duly 
paid to its credit at the Bankers, and all cheques shall be drawn, 
under authority of the Council, and shall be signed by the eee 
Treasurer and Honorary Secretary. 

15. The accounts shall be audited annually, by a Committee, con- 
sisting of two Members,—one of whom may be on the Council,—to 
be elected at an Ordinary Meeting of the Society preceding the 
Anniversary Meeting. This Committee shall make a written Keport 
to the Council at the first Meeting after such audit, and also to the 
Institute, upon the day of the Annual General Meeting,—stating 
the balance in the Treasurer’s hands, and the general state of the 
funds of the Institute. 

16. Both Members and Associates shall have the right to be 
present to state their opinion, and to vote by show of hands at all 
General and Ordinary Meetings of the Society ; but Members only 
shall be entitled to vote by ballot, when a ballot is taken in order to 
determine any question at a General Meeting. 


§ III. Bye-Laws (Privileges). 


1, A Member or Associate, when elected, shall be so informed by 
the Secretary in a printed copy of the letters, Form B, in the 
Appendix. 

2. Members and Associates shall not be entitled to any privi- 
leges, or have the right to be present, or to vote at any of the 
Meetings of the Society, till they have paid the contributions due 
by them. 

3. Annual subscriptions shall be considered as in arrear, if not 
paid on or before 3lst March in each year, or within three months 
after election, as the case may be. 

4, Should any annual subscription remain in arrear to the 
30th June, or for six months after election, the Treasurer shall 
cause to be forwarded to the Member or Associate from whom 
the subscription is due, a letter, Form D, in the Appendix, unless 
such Member or Associate reside out of the United Kingdom ; in 
which case the Form D shall not be sent unless the subscription 
continues unpaid till the 30th September. 

5. If any arrears .be not paid within twelve months, the Council 
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shall use their discretion in erasing the name of the defaulter from 
the list of Members or Associates. 

6. Members shall be entitled to introduce two Visitors at the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society ; and to have sent to them a copy 
of all the papers read before the Society, which may be printed in its 
Transactions* or otherwise, and of all other official documents which 
the Council may cause to be printed for the Society ; they will also 
be entitled to a copy of all such translations of foreign works or other 
books as are published under the auspices of the Society in further- 
ance of Object 6 (§ I). 

7. Associates may introduce one visitor at the Ordinary Meetings, 
and shall be entitled to all the minor publications of the Society, and 
to a copy of its Transactions during the period of their being Asso- 
ciates, but not to the translations of foreign works or other books 
above referred to.f It shall, however, be competent to the Council 
of the Society, when its funds will admit of it, to issue the other 
publications of the Society to Associates, being ministers of religion, 
either gratuitously or at as small a charge as the Council may deem 
proper. 

8. When it shall be found necessary to send the letter, Form D, 
to any Member or Associate who may be in arrear, the printed 
papers and other publications of the Society shall cease to be sent to 
such Member or Associate till the arrears are paid ; and, until then, 
he skall not be allowed to attend any Meeting of the Society, nor 
have access to any public rooms which may be in its occupation. 

9. The Library shall be under the management and direction of 
the Council, who are empowered to designate such works as shall not 
be allowed to circulate. 

10. Each Member§ shall be allowed to borrow books from the 
Library, and to haye not more than three volumes in his possession 
at the same time ; pamphlets and periodical publications not to be 
kept above fourteen days, nor any other book above three weeks. 

11. Members who may borrow books from the Library shall be 
answerable for the full value of any work that is lost or injured. 





* And the Transactions issued in the years during which they have not 
subscribed may be purchased at half price. 

+ These, as well as the Transactions issued in the years during which they 
have not subscribed, may be purchased at half price. 

t For the use of the Members and Associates.-—See 7th Object 

§ Members only are allowed to take books away. 
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12. Periodical publications shall remain on the table for a month, 
other books for a fortnight, after they are received. 

13. When a book or pamphlet is wanted, and has been the 
stipulated time in the possession of any Member, the Secretary shall 
request its return, and a fine of threepence a day shall be incurred 
for every day it may be detained, which fine shall commence on the 
third day after the transmission of the notice in the case of town 
Members, and after the sixth day in the case of country Members ; 
and until the return of such works, and the discharge of all fines 
incurred, no further issue of books shall be permitted to the 
Member applied to. 

14, The books shall be ordered in for inspection at such fies as 
the Council shall appoint, and a fine of half-a-crown shall be incurred 
for neglecting to send in books by the time required in the notice. 

15. A Book shall lie on the Library table in which Members may 
insert, for the consideration of the Council, the titles of such works 
as they desire to be purchased for the Institute. 


§ IV. Bye-Laws (General, Ordinary, and Intermediate Meetings). 


1. A General Meeting of Members and. Associates shall be held 
annually on May 24th (being Her Majesty’s birthday, and the 
‘Society’s anniversary), or on the Monday following, or on such other 
day as the Council may determine as most convenient, to receive 
the Report of the Council on the state of the Society, and to 
deliberate thereon ; and to discuss and determine such matters as 
may be brought forward relative to the affairs of the Society; also, 
to elect the Council and Officers for the ensuing year. 

2. The Council shall call a Special General Meeting of the 
Members and Associates, when it seems to them necessary, or when 
required to do so by requisition, signed by not less than ten 
Members and Associates, specifying the question intended to be 
submitted to such Meeting. Two weeks’ notice must be given of 
any such Special General Meeting ; and only the subjects of which 
notice has been given shall be discussed thereat. 

3. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall usually be held 
on the first and the Intermediate Meetings on the third Monday 
evenings in each month, from November to June inclusive, or on 
such other evenings as the Council may determine to be conve- 
nient: and a printed card of the meetings for each Session shall 
be forwarded to each Member and Associate, 
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4, At the Ordinary and Intermediate Meetings the order of pro- 
ceeding shall be as follows:—The President, or one of the Vice- 
Presidents, or a Member of the Council, shall take the chair at 8 
o'clock precisely, the minutes of the last Ordinary or Intermediate 
Meeting shall be read aloud by one of the Secretaries, and, if found 
correct, shall be signed by the Chairman; the names of new 
Members and Associates shall be read ; the presents made to the 
Society since their last Meeting shall be announced ; and any other 
communications which the Council think desirable shall be made to 
the Meeting. After which, the Paper or Papers intended for the 
evening’s discussion shall be announced and read, and the persons 
present shall be invited by the Chairman to make any observations 
thereon which they may wish to offer. 


The claims of Members and Associates to take part in a discussion are 
prior to those of Visitors. The latter, when desiring to speak upon 
any Paper, must first send their cards to the Chairman and ask 
permission (unless they have been specially invited by the Council 
“to attend, and join in considering the subject before the Meeting,” 
or are called upon by the Chairman). 1875. 


5. The Papers read before the Society, and the discussions 
thereon, fully reported, shall be printed by order of the Council ; or, 
if not, the Council shall, if they see fit, state the grounds upon 
which this Rule has been departed from, in the printed Journal or 
Transactions of the Society. 

6. The Council may at their discretion authorise Papers of a 
general kind to be read at any of the Ordinary or Intermediate 
Meetings, either as introductory lectures upon subjects proper to be 
afterwards discussed, or as the results of discussions which have taken 
place, in furtherance of the 5th Object of the Society (§ I.). 

7. With respect to Intermediate Meetings, the Papers read at 
which are not necessarily printed nor the discussions reported,* the 
Council, at its discretion, may request any lecturer or author of a 
paper to be read thereat, previously to submit an outline of the 
proposed method of treating his subject. 

8. At the Ordinary or Intermediate Meetings no question 
relating to the Rules or General Management of the affairs of the 
Society shall be introduced, discussed, or determined. 





* So arranged when the “Intermediate Meetings” were commenced 
16th January, 1871. 
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V. Bye-Laws (Council Meetings). 


1. The Council shall meet at least once every month from 
November to June inclusive, or at any other time and on such days 
as they may deem expedient. The President, or any three Members 
of the Council, may at any time call a special Meeting, to which the 
whole Council shall be summoned. 

2. At Council Meetings three shall be a quorum ; the decision of 
the majority shall be considered as the decision of the Meeting, and 
the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

3. Minutes of the proceedings shall be taken by one of the Secre- 
tarles, or, in case of his absence, by some other Member present, 
whom the Chairman may appoint ; which Minutes shall afterwards 
be entered in a minute-book kept for that purpose, and read at the 
next Meeting of the Council, when, if found correct, they shall be 
signed by the Chairman. 


§ VI. Bye-Laws (Papers). 


1. Papers presented to be read before the Society shall, when 
read, be considered as the property of the Society, unless there shall 
have been any previous engagement with its author to the contrary ; 
and the Council may cause the same to be published in any way 
and at any time they may think proper after having been read. If 
a Paper be not read, it shall be returned to the author ; and, if a 
Paper be not published within a reasonable time after having been 
read, the author shall be entitled himself to publish it, and he may 
saciias it for that purpose. 

2. When a Paper is sent to the Socidty for the purpose of being 
read, it shall be laid before the Council, who shall refer it to two 
of that body, or of the other Members or Associates of the Society 
whom they may select, for their opinions as to the character of the 
Paper and its fitness or otherwise for being read before the Society, 
which they shall state as briefly as may be, in writing, along with 
the grounds of their respective opinions. Should one of such 
opinions be adverse to the Paper and against its being read before 
the Society, then it shall be referred to some other referee, who is 
unaware of the opinion already pronounced upon the Paper, in order 
that he may state his opinion upon it in like manner. Should this 
opinion be adverse to the Paper, the Council shall then consult and 
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decide whether the Paper shall be rejected or read ; and, if rejected, 
the Paper shall be returned to the author with an intimation of the 
purport of the adverse opinions which have been given with respect 
to it ; but the names of the referees are not to be communicated to 
him, unless with their consent or by order of the Council. All such 
references and communications are to be regarded as confidential, 
except in so far as the Council may please to direct otherwise. 

3. The Council may authorise Papers to be read without such’ 
previous reference for an opinion thereon; and when a Paper has 
been referred, and the opinion is in favour of its being read in 
whole or in part, the Council shall then cause it to be placed in 
the List of Papers to be so read accordingly, and the author shall 
receive due notice of the evening fixed for its reading. 

4, The authors of Papers read before the Society shall, if they 
desive it, be presented with twenty-five separate copies of their 
Paper, with the discussion thereon, or with such other number as 
may be determined upon by the Council. 

§ VII. Bye-Laws (General). 

1, The government of the Society, and the management of its 
concerns are entrusted to the Council, subject to no other restric- 
tions than are herein imposed, and to no other interference than 
may arise from the acts of Members in General Meeting assembled. 

2. With respect to the duties of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and other Officers and Members of Council, and any other matters 
not herein specially provided for, the Council may make such regu- 
lations and arrangements as they deem proper, and as shall appear to 
them most conducive to the good government and management of 
the Society, and the promotion of its objects. And the Council may 
hire apartments, and appoint persons not being Members of the 
Council, nor Members or Associates of the Institute, to be salaried 
officers, clerks, or servants, for carrying on the necessary business of 
the Society ; and may allow them respectively such salaries, gra- 
tuities, and privileges, as to them, the Council, may seem proper ; 
and.they may suspend any such officer, clerk, or servant from his 
office and duties, whenever there shall seem to them occasion ; 
provided always, that every such appointment or suspension shall be 
reported by the Council to the next ensuing General Meeting of the 


Members, to be then confirmed or otherwise, as such Meeting may 
think fit. 
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FORM B. 
Sir, DB Ges 

I have the pleasure to inform you, with reference to 
your application dated the , that you have 
duly been elected a of the Vicrorra InstITUTE, or 
PHILOSOPHICAL Society oF Grear Britain. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 





fo AP WGA S ack ‘ Hon. Sec. 








FORM C. 
(Bankers) Messrs. 


* Please pay Messrs. Ransom, Bouveriz, & Co. my 
Annual Contribution of Two GutyeEas to the VICTORIA 
INSTITUTE, due on the Ist of January, 188 , and the 
same amount on that day in every succeeding year, until » 
further notice. 

I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 





188 





If this Form be used, please add your Signature, Banker’s Name, and the 
Date, and return it to the Office, 7, Adelphi Terrace. Receipt-stamp required, 


* The above is the form for Members. The form for Associates is the same 
except that the Subscription stands as ‘‘ONE GUINEA.” 


FORM D. 
Sir, dite roth 
I am directed by the Council of the Vicroria 
InstiTuTE to remind you that the Annual Contribution due by 
you to the Society for the year is now six months 
in arrear; and I have to call attention to the Bye-Laws of 
the. Institute, § III., {4 and 8, and to request you to remit 
to me the amount due (viz.£ ) by Post-office order or other- 
wise, at your earliest convenience. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 





To oaty cote Treasurer. 
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FORM E. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to the Trustees or Trustee for the time 
being of Tae Vicroria Institute, oR PHILOSOPHICAL Society 
or Great Britain, to be applied by them or him for the 
purposes of the said Society, the sum of £ , 
such sum to be wholly paid out of such part of my personal 
estate as may be lawfully applied to the purposes of charity, 
aud in priority to all other iegacies. And I declare that the 
receipt of the Trustees or Trustee for the time being of the 
said Society shall be a good discharge to my Executors for the 
said legacy. 








The Journal is arranged so as to secure its special useful- 
ness to Country and Foreign Members and Associates (who 
form two-thirds of the Institute). 


The Journal contains the Papers read at the 
Meetings, and the Discussions thereon. 


Before they are published in the Journal, the papers themselves 
and the discussions, are revised and corrected by their Authors, and 
MS. comments and supplementary remarks are added, which have been 
sent in by those Home and Foreign Members to whom, as being specially 
qualified to pronounce an opinion upon the respective subjects, proof copies 
of the Papers have been submitted for consideration. These arrangements, 
which cannot but add to the value of the Journal, are carried out with 
a view to the advantage of all, especially Country and Foreign Members, 
who thus find in the Journal much valuable matter, in addition to that 
which had come before those actually present at the Meetings. 








PROGRESS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Members and Associates on lst January, 1871, 203.’ Joined since.—In 
1871, 91;—1872, 109 ;—1873, 110;—1874, 111;—1875, 115;—1876, 107 ;— 
1877, 100;—1878, 101 ;—1879, 105;—1880, 104 ;—1881, 123 ;—1882, 122; 
—18838, 126 ;—1884 (in 8 months—68 Town and Country, 41 Colonial). 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS. 


Since the Inauguration of the Society, on the 24th of May, 1866, the following 
Papers have been read :—The Quarterly Parts of the Journal are indicated by the 
numbers prefixed. (Lhe volumes are sold at One Guinea to Non-Members; Half-a- 
Guinea to Members and Associates ; those issued during the years of subscription «are 
not charged for.) ; 


FIRST: SERIES;:.VOLS,. 1..TO: S:-, : 
VOL. I. | 


1. A Sketch of the Existing Relations between Scripture and Science. By the late 
GEORGE WaARINGTON, Esq., F.C.S. 
. On the Difference in Scope between Scripture and Science. By the late C. MouNTFoRD 
BURNETT, Esq., M.D., Vice-President V.I. 
On Comparative Philology. By the Rev. Ropinson THorNTON, D.D., Vice-President V.I. 
On the Various Theories of Man’s Past and Present Condition. By the late JAMES REDLIP, 
Esq., Hon. See. V.I. 
3. On the Language of Gesticulation and Origin of Speech. By Professor J. R. Youne. 
On Miracles: their Compatibility with Philosophical Principles. By the Rev. W. W. 
EnewisH, M.A. _ 
Thoughts on Miracles. By the late E. B. Penny, Esq. 
On the General Character of Geological Formations. By the late E. HOPKINS, Hsq., C.£. 
4, On the Past and Present Relations of Geological Science to the Sacred Scriptures. By the 
Rey. Professor JOHN KIRK. 
On the Lessons taught us by Geology in relation to God. Rev. J. Bropin, M.A. 
On the Mutual Helpfulness of Theology and Natural Science. By Dr. GLADSTONE, F.R.S. 
On Falling Stars and Meteorites. By the late Rev. W. MiTcHELL, M.A., Vice-President V.J. 
(The above Papers, with the Discussions thereon, and with ‘ Scientia Scientiarum,”’ 
being some Accownt of the Origin and Objects of the Victoria Institute,” with the 
Reports of the Provisional Proceedings, and the Inaugural Address by the late 
Rev. Walter Mitchell, M.A., Vice-President, form Volume I. of the ‘‘ Journal.” 


VOL. IL 


5. /On the Terrestrial Changes and Probable Ages of the Continents, founded upon Astronomical 
Data’ and Geological Facts. By the late Hvan Hopxins, Esq., C.E., F.G.S. 
On the Credibility of Darwinism. By the late GEoRGE WARINGTON, Hsq., F.C.S. 
On the Credibility of Darwinism. By the late JAMES REDDIE, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 
6. | On Utilitarianism. By the late JAMES REDDIE, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 
On the Logic of Scepticism. By the Rev. Ropinson THoRNTON, D.D., V.P. 
Annual Address (On the Institute’s Work). By the late Jamms REDDIE, Hsq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 
7. \On the Relations of Metaphysical and Physical Science to the Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer. By the Rev. Professor JOHN KIRK. 

On Geological Chronology, and thé Cogency of the Arguments by which some Scientific 
Doctrines are supported. (In reply to Professor Huxley’s Address delivered at Sion 
College on 21st Nov., 1867.) By the late J. Reppin, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. (1867-68). 

8. | On the Geometrical Isomorphism of Crystals, and the Derivation of all other Forms from 
those ofthe Cubical System, (6 Plates.) By the late Rev. W. MITcHELL, M.A., V.P. 


VOL. ITI. 


9. On the Antiquity of Civilisation. By the Right Rev. Bishop Trtcoms, D.D. 

On Life, with some Observations on its Origin. By J. H. WHEATLEY, Esq., Ph.D. 

On the Unphilosophical Character of some Objections to the Divine Inspiration of Scripture. 
By the late Rey. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A. 

On Comparative Psychology. By E. J. MorsHpaD, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. V.I. 

10. On Theology asa Science. | By the late Rev. A. Dr LA Mare, M.A. 

On the Immediate Derivation of Science from the Great First Cause. By R. Lamina, Esq. 

_On some of the Philosophical Principles contained in Mr. Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civlisa- 
tion,” in reference to the Laws of the Moral and Religious Developments of Man. 
the Rey. Prebendary C, A. Row, M.A. 

On the Nature of Human Language, the Necessities of Scientific Phraseology, and the 
Application of the*Principles of both to the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. By 
the Rey, J, Bayige, D.D. 


bo 


11. 


16. 
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On the Common Origin of the American Races with those of the Old World. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop Trrcoms, D.D. 

On the Simplification of First Principles in Physical Science. By the late C. BRookg, F.R.S. 

On the Biblical Cosmogony scientifically considered. By late G. WARINGTON, Esq., F.C.S. 

On Ethical Philosophy. By the Rev. W. W. ENGLIsH, M.A. 

On some Uses of Sacred Primeval History. By the late D. McCausLanp, Esq., Q.C., LL.D. 

On the Relation of Reason to Philosophy, Theology, and Revelation. By the Rev. Preb. 


C. A. Row, M.A. 
VOL. IV. 


Analysis of Human Responsibility. By the late Prebendary Irons, D.D. (And part 16.) 
On the Doctrine of Creation according to Darwin, Agassiz, and Moses. By Prof, Krkx. 

|On the Noachian Deluge. By the Rev. M. Davison. 

/On Life—Its Origin. By J. H. WHEATLEY, Hsq., Ph.D. 

On Man’s Place in Creation. By the late Professor MAcDONALD, M.D. 

| On More than One Universal Deluge recorded in Scripture. By late Rev. H. Mourn, M.A. 
On Certain Analogies between the Methods of Deity in Nature and Revelation. By the 
| Rey. G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S. 

On the Respective Provinces of the Observer and the Reasoner in Scientifie Investigation. 
| By the Rev. EDWARD GARBETT, M.A. 

On the Credulity of Scepticism. By the Rev. R. THornton, D.D., V.P. 

On Current Physical Astronomy. By the late J. ReDDIE, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 

Analysis of Human Responsibility. By late Preb. IRons, D.D. (See part 13.) Concluded, 


VOL. V. 





7. On the Origin of the Negro. By the Right Rev. Bishop T1Tcoms, D.D. 


On the Testimony of Philosophy to Christianity as a Moral and Spiritual Revelation. By 
the Rey. Preb. C. A. Row, M.A. 
On the Numerical System of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Dr. THornTon, V.P. 
. On Spontaneous Generation ; or, the Problem of Life. By the Rey. Prof. Kirx, 
A Demonstration of the Existence of God. By the Rev. J. M‘Cann, D.D. 
Why Man must Believe in God. By the late JAMES REDDIE, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 
. On Geological Proofs of Divine Action. ByS. R. Pattison, Esq., F.G.S. 
On True Anthropology. By W. Hircuman, Esq., M.D. 
On Comparative Psychology. (Second Paper.) By E. J. MORSHEAD, Esq. Hon. For. See. V.1. 


. On the High Numbers in the Pentateuch. By P. H. Gossn, Esq., F.R.S., V.P. 


Israel in Egypt. By the late Rev. H. Moun, M.A. 


SECOND SERIES, 
VOL. VI. 


On Civilisation, Moral and Material. (Also-in Reply to Sir John Lubbock on ‘‘ Primitive 
Man.”) By the late J. ReDDIE, Esq., Hon.Sec. V.I. (1869-70.) 
On Dr. Newman’s ‘‘ Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent.’’ By the Rey. Preb, Row, M.A. 





. | On the Evidence of the Egyptian Monuments to the Sojourn of Israe. n Egypt. By the 


Rev. B. W. SAvILE, M.A. 

On the Moabite Stone, by Captain F. Petrim, Hon. See. 

On Phyllotaxis ; or, the Arrangement of Leaves in Accordance with Mathematical Laws. 

By the Rev. G. Henstow, M.A., F.L.S. 

On Prehistoric Monotheism, considered in relation to Man as an Aboriginal Savage. By 
the Right Rey. Bishop TitcomB, D.D. (1871-72.) 

On Biblical Pneumatology and Psychology. By the Rev, W. W. ENGLISH, M.A. 

On Some Scriptural Aspects of Man’s Tripartite Nature. By the Rey. C. GRaHAM. 

On Ethnic Testimonies to the Pentateuch, By the Right Rev. Bishop Trtcoms, D.D. 

/Onthe Darwinian Theory. By the late Prebendary [Rons. D.D. 

\Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt. By the late W. R. Coopsr, Esq., F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S. 
Sec. Soc. Biblical Archeology, 129 Illustrations. ; 


VOL. VII. 





5. On Natural Theology, considered with respect to Modern Philosophy. By the Rey. G. 


HEnstow, M.A., F.L.8 
On Fatalism. Contributed by the Rey. J. Roppins, D.D. 


- On Darwinism Tested by Recent Researches in Language. By F. BATEMAN, Esq., M.D., &e. 


On Force and its Manifestations. By the Rev. J. M‘Cann, D.D. 
On Professor Tyndall’s ‘‘ Fragments of Science for Unscientific People.” By the late 
Prebendary Irons, D,D. , ; 
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On the Origin of the Moral Sense. By the Rev. Professor Kirk. 
On Force and Energy. By the late CHARLES BROOKE, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
27. On Darwinism and its Effects upon Religious Thought. By C. R. Brrg, Esq., M.D., &e. 
Remarks on some of the Current Principles of Historic Criticism. By Rev. Preb. Row, M.A. 
On ‘‘Scientific Facts and Christian Evidence.” By the late J. E, Howarp, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
28. On the ‘‘ Law of Creation—Unity of Plan, Variety of Form.” By Rev. G. W. WELDON, M.A. 
Some Remarks on the Present Aspect of Inquiries as to the Introduction of Genera and 
Species in Geological ime. By V.-Chancellor J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S 


VOL. VIII. 


29, The Palwolithic Age Examined, By N. WHITLEY, Esq. 

(Annual Address.) On the Moral and Social Anarchy of Modern Unbelief. By the late 
Principal '[, P. BouLTBEE, LL.D. 

30. On the Identity of Reason in Science and Religion. Rev. R. MITCHELL. 

On Buddhism. By the Right Rev. Bishop Piers C. ChauGcHTon, D.D., &c., with communi- 
cations from Professors CHANDLER and BREWER. 

On the Contrast between Crystallisation and Life. By thelateJ, E. Howarp, Esq., F.R.S. 

31, Onthe Brixbam Cavern and its ''estimony to the Antiquity of Man—examined. By 
N. WHITLEY, Esq., Sec. Royal Inst. of Cornwall. : 

On the Rules of Evidence as applicable to the Credibility of History. By W. ForsyTH, 
Esq., Q.C., LL.D. Vice-President. : 

On the Principles of Modern Pantheistic and Atheistic Philosophy as expressed in the last 
work of Strauss, Mill, &«. By the Rev. Prebendary C. A. Row, M.A. Paper on the 
same, by late Prof. CHALLIS, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

32. On ‘‘ Prehistoric Traditions and Customs in Connexion with Sun and Serpent Worship.” 
J. S, PHENs, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., with Illustrations. (1872-73.) 


VOL. IX.- 


33. ,On the Varying Tactics cf Scepticism. (Annual Address.) By the Rev. Roginson 
THorNtON, D.D., Vice-President. 

Ou the Harmony between the Chronology of Egypt and the Bible. By the Rev. B. W. 
SAVILE, M.A. 

On the Ethical Condition of the Early Scandinavian Peoples. By E. W. Goss, Esq. 

.|On Magnitudes in Creation and their Bearings on Biblical Interpretation. By the Right 

Rev. Bishop TrrcomB, D.D. Paper on the same, by late Prof. CHauuis, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S. ; with communications from the Astronomer Royal’s Department, the 
Radcliffe Observer, and Professor PRITCHARD, F.R.S, 

On Biblical Interpretation in connexion with Science. | By the Rev. A. I. McCaut, M.A. 
(King’s College), with a communication by V.-Chancellor J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

On the Final Cause as Principle of Cognition and Principle in Nature. By Professor G. S. 

Morris, of Baltimore University, U.S. 

35, | On the Bearing of certain Paleontological Facts upon the Darwinian Theory of the Origin 

| of Any and of Evolution in General. By Professor H. A. NicHotson, M.D., D.Sc. 
F.R.S.E., &c. 

On the Early Dawn of Civilisation, considered in the Light of Scripture. By the late J. E, 

| HOWARD, Esq., F.R.S. 

\On the Indestructibility of Force, By the late Professor Brrks, M.A. 
56. On Mr. Mill’s Essays on Theism. By the late Preb. W. J. Irons, D.D. 


VOL, X. 


37. Onthe Chronology of Recent Geology. ByS. R. Pattison, Esq., F.G.S. 
On the Nature and Character of Evidence for Scientific Purposes. By the Rev. 
J. M‘Cann, D.D. ; 
The Relation of the Scripture Account of the Deluge to Physical Science. By the late 
Prof. CHALLIS, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
38, An Examination of the Belfast Address from a Scientific point of view. By the late J. E. 
Howanp, Esq., F.R.S. 
Annual Address: Modern Philosophic Scepticism examined. By the late Rev. R, Main, 
F.R.S., V.P.R.A.S., The Radcliffe Observer. 
On the Etruscan Language. By the Rev. Isaac TayLor, M.A. 
39. On ‘* Present Day Materialism.” By the Rev. J. McDouGaALt. 
On the Sorrows of Scepticism. By Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D., Vice-Pres. (see parts 6, 15, 33), 
On Heathen Cosmogonies, compared with the Hebrew. By. Rev. B. W. Savitr, M.A. 
On the Place of Science in Education. By Professor H. A. NicHorson, M.D.,D.Se., F.R.S.E, 
40. On Egypt and the Bible. By the late J. E. Howann, Esq., F.R.S. 
VOL. XVIII. 2D 
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VOL. XI. 


The Flint ‘‘Implements” of Brixham Cavern. By N. WHITLEY, Esq. (Photographically 
illustrated.) 

On the Flint Agricultural Implements of America. By Dr. J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., F.R.S. 

An Examination of ‘‘ The Unseen Universe.” By the late Preb. Irons, D.D. 

The Uncertainties of Modern Physical Science. By the late Professor BrrKs, M.A. 

The Ethics of Belief. By Principal H. Wacr, D.D. (1876-7.) ‘ 

On the Metaphysics of Scripture. By the late Prof. CHaLuis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

On the Theory of Unconscious Intelligence as opposed to Theism. By Prof. Morris, U.S, A. 

On the Myth of Ra. By the late W. R. Coorrr, Esq., F.R.A.S., Sec. Soc. Bib. Arch. 

On Christianity as a Moral Power. By Professor Lias, Hulsean Lecturer, Cambridge. 

On the Structure of Geological Formations as Evidence of Design. By D. HowarbD, F.C.S. 

On the Bible and Modern Astronomy. By the late Prof. Birks, M.A. (Camb.). 





{,| On Comparative Psychology. By E. J. MORSHEAD, Esq. 


VOL. XII. 


. On the Indestructibility of Matter. By the late Professor CHALLIS, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 


On History in the Time of Abraham, Illustrated by Recent Researches. By Rey. H. G. 
ToMKINS. With Numerous Notes by various Assyriologists. 

On the Horus Myth. By the late W. R. Coopmr, Esq., F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., See. Soc. 
Bib. Arch. (Lllustrated.) Additional Papers by various Egyptologists. (1875-6.) 

The Influence of True and False Philosophy. (Ann. Address.) the late J. E. HOWARD, F.R.S. 

The History of the Alphabet. By Rey. Isaac Taytor, M.A, 

Creation and Providence. By the late J. E. Howarp, Esq., F.R.S. 

Nature’s Limits: an Argument for Theism. By S. R. Parrison, Esq., F.G.S. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold and Modern Culture. Prof. Lras, Hulsean Lecturer, Cambridge. 


. On the Relation of Scientific Thought to Religion. The Right Rev. Bishop CoTTERILL, D.D. 


Monotheism. By the Rey. Dr. Rute (Author of ‘‘ Oriental Records”’). 


. Physical Geography of the East. By Professor J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D. 


VOL. XIII. 


Modern Geogenies and the Antiquity of Man. Late Prof. Brrks, M.A. 

The Annual Address. Rev. Principal Rice, D.D 

*“On Science and Man.” By Dr. Noa Porter (President of Yale, United States), 

““The Lapse of Time since the Glacial Epoch determined by the Date of the Polished Stone 
Age.” By Dr. SouTHALtL (United States). 

‘Final Cause: a Critique of the Failure of Paley and the Fallacy of Hume.” By the 
late J. P. THomeson, D.D., LL.D. (Harvard, U.S.). 

‘The Torquay Caves and their Teachings.” By the late J. E. Howarp, Esq., F.R.S. 

“‘ Does the Contemporaneity of Man with the Extinct Mammalia, as shown by Recent Cavern 
Exploration, prove the Antiquity of Man?” By T. K. Cannarp, Esq., F.G.S., &e. ; 
with special additional communications by Professor BoyD DawkIns, F.R.S., Rey, 
J. M. Metto, M.A., F.G.S. (Creswell), &c. 

“The System of Zoroaster considered in connexion with Archaic Monotheism,” By 
R. Brown, Esq., F.S.A. 

‘*On the Evidence already obtained as to the Antiquity of Man.” By Professor T. McK. 
HucHEs, M.A. (Woodwardian Professor of Geology at Cambridge University) ; with 
additions by the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., Professor Boyp DawK1ns, F.R.S,, and other 


Geologists. t 
VOL. XIV. (for 1380). 


53, “The Topography of the Sinaitic Peninsula,” (giving results of last survey) By the late 


Rev. F, W. HontanD, M.A. (Palestine Exploration Fund); with a new map. 
““The Ethnology of the Pacific.” By the Rev. 8S. J. WHITMEE, F.L.S.; with a large new 
map, showing the distribution of Races and all the results of the latest discoveries. 

The Annual Meeting. 


. On Physiological Metaphysics. By Professor NoAH Porter (President, Yale Univ., U.S ). 


On the Druids and their Religion. By the late J. E. Howarp, Esq., F.R.S. 

On the Orean of Mind. By Rev. J. Fisuyr, D.D. 

On the Data of Ethics. By Principal Wacr, D.D. ; 

On the Bearings of the Study of Natural Science, and of the Contemplation of the Dis- 
coveries to which that Study leads, on our Religious Ideas. By Professor STOKES, 
F.R,S. (Lucasian Professor of Mathematies Cambridge, and Sec. to Royal Society). 

Late Assyrian and Babylonian Research. By Hormuzp RassaM, Esq. 

On the Evidence of the Later Movements of Elevation and Depression in the British 
Isles. By Professor Huauns, M.A. (Woodwardian Professor of Geology at Cambridge). 

On the Nature of Life. By Professor H. A. NicHOLSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., Aberdeen. 

On the Keligion and Mythology of the Aryans of Northern Europe. By R, Brown, F.S.A. 
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VOL. XV. (for 1881). 


. The Life of Joseph. Illustrated from Sources External to Iloly Scripture. By Rev. H. G. 


Tomxins, M.A. 

On the Relation between Science and Religion, through the Principles of Unity, Order, ard 
Causation, Annual Address by the Right Rev. Bishop CorTERILL, D.D. 

Some Considerations on the Action of Will in the Formation and Regulation of the Universe 
—being an Examination and Refutation of certain Arguments against the existence of 
a personal conscious Deity. By the late Lord O’NEILL, 


. On tbe Modern Science of Religion, with Special Reference to those parts of Prof. Max 


Miiller’s ‘* Chips from a German Workshop,” which treat thereon. Rey. G. BLENCOWE, 

On the Early Destinies of Man. By the late J. KE. Howarp, Esq., F.R.S. 

Pliocene Man in America. By Dr. SouTHALL (United States) ; a second paper on the 
same, by Principaland Vice-Chancellor J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., of M‘Gill 
College, Montreal ; and communications from the Duke of ArcyLL, K.G. ; Professor 
W. Boyp-Dawkxins, F.R.S.; Professor T. McK. Hugues (Wocdwardian Professor of 
Geology at Cambridge), and others. 

Scientific Facts and the Caves of South Devon. By the late J. E. Howanp, Bsq., F.R.S. 

Implements of the Stone Age as a primitive Demarcation between Man and other Animals. 
By the late J. P. THompson, D.D., LL.D. 

Meteorology: Rainfall. By J. F. Bateman, Hsq., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 

On the Rainfall and Climate of India. By Sir JosppH Fayrur, M.D., F.R.S., K.C.S.1. 
with a new Map, showing the Physical Geography and Meteorology of India, by 
TRELAWNEY W. SAUNDERS, Esq. : 

Language and the Theories of its Origin. By R. Brown, Hsq., I'.5.A. 


VOL. XVI. (for 1882). 


The Credibility of the Supernatural. (Ann. Address.) By the late Lord O’NEILL, 

Supposed Paleolithic Tools of the Valley of the Axe, Devonshire. By N. WHITLEY, Esq. 
with engravings. 

An Examination of the Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer. By the Rev. W. D. GROUND. 


2. On Herbert Spencer’s Theory of the Will. By Rev. W.D. Grounp ; with Communications. 


Biblical Proper Names, personal and local, illustrated from sources external to Holy Scripture. 
- By Rev. H. G. Tomx«rys. Comments by Professor MasPero, Mr, Rassam, and others. 
Breaks in the Continuity of Mammalian Life at certain Geological Periods fatal to the 
Darwinian Theory of Evolution. By T, K, CauuarpD, Esq., F.G.S., with Comments by 
: several Geologists. 
he New Materialism Unscientific ; or, Dictatorial Scientific Utterances and the Decline of 
Thought. By Professor LionrL 8. Braue, M.D., F.R.S. 
On the Living and the Non-Living. By the same. On the New Materialism. By the same. 


. The Theory of Evolution taught by Hieckel, and held by his followers. J. HASSELL. 


The Supernatural in Nature. By the late J. EH, Howarp, Esq., F.R.S. 


. Materialism. By Judge C. W. RicamMonpD. 


VOL. XVII. (or 1883). 


. |The Recent Survey of Western Palestine, and its Bearing upon the Bible. By TRELAWNEY 


| SAUNDERS, Esq. = 

| Remarks on Climate in relation to Organic Nature. By Surgeon-General C. A. Gorpon, 

M.D., C.B. Speeches by Sir J. RispoN BENNETT, V.P.R.S.; Sir JosePpH Fayrer, 
K.C.8.1., M.D., F.R.S.; anid others. 

On the Argument from Design in Nature, with some Illustrations from Plants. By W. P. 

| JAMES, Esq., M.A. 

' Considerations on the Unknown and Unknowable of Modern Thought; or, Is it possible to 
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First.—To investigate fully and impartially the most impcrtant questions of 
Philosophy and Science, but more especially those that bear upon the great 
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